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ON A NEW SPECIMEN OF CLADODUS CLARKI. 

»S K. W. Clavkii.e, ALrun. O. 
(Ptiitc^ I and [1.1 

Cladailiis cl'irhi was tleafribed in tlie American Okoi-ihiist 
for Muy, 1893, l)y tlif writer, from a specimen found by Dr. 
Clark in tlie Cleveland sliale of Ciiyalioga county, Ohio. 

The specimen, tlioiigli far from perfect, yet represi'nted one 
of the best oladodont fosHils that hnd up to that date been 
discovered and supplied characters with sulllcient detail to 
allow specific description. Severul teeth were visible in the 
head, but they were displaced so that tbeir number and ar- 
rangement were not determinable. The gi-neral outline of the 
fish as far ns the middle was fairly distinct, and the fins were 
so well preserved as to show almost every part of their struc- 
ture above the iiusal elements. 

Since that time Dr. Clark has found and disengaged from 
the matrix other specimens which enable me to redefine the 
species, confirming most of the characters previously pub- 
lished, and adding Eomo othcrif that were not discoverable In 
the former fossils. 

A second specimen, also from the Cleveland shale, like the 
former, shows only the fore part of the ftsli, rather less indeed 
than vas contained in that fossil. Itut fortunately the den- 
tition is preserved in so remarkable a degree of perfection 
tbnt I have no hesitation in stating that no other specimen 

it^WOfibfid eveti approaches it in this respect. In spite of 
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its fra<»tuns. m-'l, Wav' sav partlv in o<msequcnce of thfm, 

lu'arlv rvi'vv Ui'iail tlint can In- iK'sired is herf displaA'ecl in 

more oi* k;'ss'-i»«'rfrftion in i)no part or another of the slab. 

<)\vfri^ to'lliis w.Mulorful Oi»nilitinn, it has proved possible to 

. -'V^'vivnluee the dmtilion in alnmst it* i»ritrinal perfection and 

. '-f-Ztlius t«> deniv»nstrate the reseniManee, and the dilferenee, he- 

•.•'•* tween tills loii^r ^-xtinrt jj^niis and tlir sliarks of our ])n*sent 

sea, sn far as ihr terlh iivr rnne«'rned. 

IMati' I sliows ihf head ol" ' hi,hnlns t-htrki as it lies <in the 
shih, hrlly upwards. Thr eariilaps have left distinct im- 
pressions nf ihr lirad, enabliiit; lis tn trace theni as truly as 
we could trace the jjeneral outliiu' in the earlier specimen. In 
rrpniducinji: it l"i»r our li*;ure. littlr has hern attempted in res- 
toration l>ryt»nd >ui>plyinfr from fa<*h side what is lacking on 
the other or tillinu: manifest jra]>sin the ctuitinuous cartilages, 
as for exam}>le in the j»ill-arches. 

Tile excess! vt' bluntiiess of the snnut. which it? so conspicu- 
ous in a shark, may pt>ssibly be in part due to the destruction 
bv drcav of a small anterliU* i»iU*tion brfore fossilization. But 
the di'fect hrrr, if real, is verv sliyjht. and bevond doubt the 
mu/.zle of ihi*. speeifs was more m-arly s<juare than it was 
rrprrsciili'il ill our earlier tlirurf. Its sharpness was doubtlei^s 
^rralrr in a liori/oinal dirrciioii, a< i< tlif case witli most of 
tin* iTci'iit sharks. 

'I'lu' liMiu of the nasal cajwuhs is strikingly like that of 
sonir of I In- rxisiinj: spieii-^. 'riuv i^ive the conspicuous 
riniiuh'd iMUliiie to tlu' front ot* ilu* head and exhibit the same 
iiniiH'iist- (liVflnpinriii of ilu- i»lfa«*ltu*y li»bi'< of the brain ( rhi- 
nriirtph.Mhui ) as wf tind at ilu- prtsiiit day. They lie just in 
frniu of and hiluw ilir nrl»ii<. and ihi»ii;^h iTushed they do not 
a|)p« Ml- In lia\i' hriii at all llattrihd n'll lU* wideUeil during 
fi»><ili/;ii inn. 

/7/t /■/,.>. I'll,. 1, It nrhii is Will prt^ervitl and shows llic 
drrmal ra«li:inn^ piair> nf tin- u|>prr <idi- of the eye, which in 
till- In^^il arr -iMihwlial di-piat-rd. Those nf the lower side 
an- iMMicraii d iMiualh tin- rraiilal carlilaj^es. The right orbit 
irtaiii^ inon- .-.MTuMly its positiun in life, and for that reason 
it ^lio\\> I,'^- ^i^ its --trncture, being more diiticult toclearfroui 
ilii'-^innr. I''\ idi-nily tin* pt»sition of the eye was nearer to 
tiir front III' thr head than is now tiMMMiLaDeept in certain 
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siiDiewhut Hlinorniul g<^'iiera. It biid, liowever, tlioBnnie dowii- 
wiirtl look an if indioHtine » liubitnf feedinfrupnn the ground. 

The •IfiH-s. The jtuvs, t)iough mufh crushed, ciiii be readily 
traced in spite of KOiue uiiKiuntof disphicemetit. By thf iii^- 
fixlmice of some other speciinona of the same nnd kindred 
upeeies, we ure nhle withdiit much diiH<nilty to trace the out- 
lines so fur as tliey arc prestTved. The lunxillarifs project 
strongly at the sides of the heR<l and give it its great width 
t<r that piirt. VVitliin theiri lio the niandihles. The former 
are mnch crirved in outline, tht- liittcrare more nearly straight. 
The condyles are fairly well preserved, eupeeially tliat on the 
right side. They have very nearly the same form as was 
shown in the figure of t'ltiitot/ini mai/in\flrii», the dewrlptioii 
of which appeared in the September number of the Amkiiicax 
(iE(it.»i;iST. They consist of wide flat plates of ossitiud carti- 
lage, corrugated as there shown and having a similnrarrHnge- 
ment for the aconimodation of the files of teeth. 

T/ie Teelh. But the most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge which this fossil alfords is undoubtedly, as said 
above, that derived from the teeth, whieh are admirably pre- 
served and have been carefully exposed by the discoverer. 
Both their number and position can be determined with a re- 
markable degree of minuteness nnd accuracy. In fact, this 
single specimen places our knowledge of the dentition of the 
eladodont sharks in a completely new and satisfactory position. 

The upper ,|a\v on the left side of the fish is in the best con- 
dition, though the anterior portion is separated from the r(;st, 
which lies well exposed to view. On the latter part are eleven 
tiles of eladodent teeth in succession and nearly equidistant 
from one another. These teeth are all nlike in form but ditfVr 
somewhat in size, those of the anterior files being rather the 
largest. In the second file from the front at least seven teeth 
can be counted, and there are indistinct traees of one or two 
more. The ne.tt two are less distinct in conse<|ucnce of the 
fracture of the stone, which is unfortunately hrtiken slant- 
ingly across the head along the dotted line shown in the fig- 
ure, and the fractured surfaces were much weathered when it 
. so that it is not now possible to restore the details 
rea left blank behind the line of fractuiv. But -m 

rerul flits farther back in the mouth seven teeth can again 
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We counted, so that there i> li{i\r r— n. : ■ -.i --l-i ihui thi* was 
the normal niiniiuiiiii numbt-ron .::v ::«••• . wr.:..«h i-Mi'bt-r is of 
eoiirse much below the total. 

To the eleven files of teeth ^•n :i:i- v rT-.-r. "f tht- muxillarv 
must be added two more on t!u- ?«vj«:ir:i:r d :tr.ivr:"r part, ooui- 
])osed of similar teeth, raisinir ihv wi...".-- :..i:::!.rr t-* thirteen: 
and, from a comparison with oih.t-r spvj'iui'.-r.s :t!!ird to this, I 
am induced to believe that thi> :s I'r.v r.--rr.::i! r.uuibrr and 
that it is seldom if ever fxrtvded. -t. if vx^-tvdcd. that the ex- 
cess is small. 

The teeth are all of the same Lrt-r.er;!. f«r:!: :ir.i\ ct»nsist of a 
semi-elliptical base and a main i*i:sp w::h ..nc div^riring den- 
ticle on each side, as shown in tlu* t!.'.:tr::..d njirt-. Occasion- 
allv there are traces of verv minr.ir ;iudit:'r.:i! di-n:icles, and 
on some of the teeth the >inirlt.- latt-ra'. yv.v \< red'.ici-d ttia verv 
small size. The teetli are i|uite >!!:"■ 'tii i-n tlirir liat or outer 
fa<*e an<l but verv faintiv slriati- on l\w r-'iindt-d or inner side. 
They fit close ajjfainst iMie an«»rlu-r. ilu- li-wrr lyinjir in the 
slight concavity in the outer suri*:i«*i- •■: tv.r iTii- immediately 
above it. 

It is not possibli* to determinr fr-'in ilii-i ^p^-cimen whether 
there wiis a meiiian tile of tt-iih in rlu- fn-iit **f liu- maxilhirv; 
but no evidence is found airainsi tlii.ir rxi^lrnrt-. 

Jn the mandibles, whicii art* in l:ir lf^s pertVct ct»nditi<m. 
the files of teeth an* h'ss <*lfarlv tr:uTab;i-. Ti-n are visible, 
however, on the U/f side i»f tlu- luad : and thrn- is room be- 
side these, where frai'turt* has iK-stroVi-il ilu- ividence, for 

« 

about two more. ThiTe is alsn ilistinctiv visible a median 
svmphvsial file of teeth similar l«» tlu- rest. i>f whirh two maA' 
be sren in the drawing. The ti»tal number, therefore, cannot 
have been very ditlVrrnt from tiiat in tlu- upprr jaw. 

Admittinpf, however, that tlu-ri' wi^n- n«>nu»re that the num- 
ber for which the eviden<*e is inili^pntiibU-. wi- have the fol- 
low! nji; result : There were twt'nty--iix fiUs nf tei-th in the up- 
per jaws, and twenty-five in the lowi-r. making: rifty-ont* in all: 
and if there were on an avrrair^* nnlv tun tet-lh in everv file. 
there must have been more than livt- hunilr^'d teetii in the 
mouth of Cladoihis via r hi. 

The Branch in i Archr,s, In ci»nstMturnc«' uf the crushed and 
broken condition of the cartilages behind thr head, it is ditii- 
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cult and in part impossible to interpret them with much con- 
fidence. Owing to the fracture and the wyeathering already 
mentioned, nothing can be seen of the hyoid apparatus, which 
must, therefore, be entirely omitted. Farther back, however, 
can be seen manifest traces of five branchial arches. The 
ceratobranchial cartilages are in most cases complete on one 
side or the other, growing more distant posteriorly. In one 
or two places the connection of these with the epibranchials 
can be detected; but, from the position of the fish, these are 
for the most part concealed in the stone. 

A large basibranchial plate occupies the space between the 
ceratobranchials, and extends somewhat behind the fifth of 
them. As the first and second of these are in advance of the 
front of this plate, it is not improbable that it has been pushed 
backward during the process of fossilization. 

No trace of hypobranchials is visible. 

The Shoulder Girdle., Amid the confusion of broken car- 
tilages, plates and fin rays, it is not easy to be certain of de- 
tails in this region. Conspicuous, however, in the midline is 
the coracoid plat-e formed by the fusion of the right and left 
coracoid cartilages, both of which are indistinctly seen in po- 
sition. Their extensions t^ the scapular region cannot be posi- 
tively identified, but are almost certainly represented by sev- 
eral fragments occupying their positions. 

The Fins, The pectoral fins are tiie only ones tiiat are vis- 
ible in the fossil, and these are only imperfectly displa^-ed; 
but by comparison several facts can be discovered. In the 
first place, each fin consists principally of about twent}' to 
twenty-three strong, cartilaginous, unjointed rays, thick at 
the base, and becoming gradually thinner and flatter toward 
the margin. Most of these, excepting the few foremost, curve 
gently backward from their bases, then run at right angles 
to the body (when the fin is extended), sweeping again 
backwaril as they approach the edge. They^ all deplo}^ on the 
edge, those in front without any membranous margin, but the 
hinder part of the fin i)o.ssesses a distinct region that is desti- 
tute of rays, being occupied by short trichinosts. 

The first few rays form the front (»dge of the fin by running 
out close to one anotiicr, but behind these the rays diverge 
and taj)er on the margin : and between them come in inter- 
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r.Kliiil-i, wliirh fill tiic spacrfs \\\\\< left hetwet^n the primaries. 
In <onH* <•;!«<•< th<-<<' intcrrjulials Ix'^in ubout the uiiddle <»f 
ihi- fill. Thi-se are not the rays of a secfMid parallel series. 
'Y\u'\ \\\\\v no Ijai^es, hut <'oniniene«? thin and narrow, i^radinilly 
llih'k'iiinj; and widenin;^ as they run c»ut upon the front edp\ 
wliiri- tin-v attaiti their ir»"<'» test breadth and entirely iill the 
t;ap»^ int \v«'cn tin* riids of the i>riniarv rays. Hehind the tip 
of the (in t JH-sr srr'ondary rays taper to the edfije, a nil between 
tlhin ncriir trrliary rays, wlu-n* the primaries and the see- 
niidjirirs {\t\ ni>t mtirelv (ill the intrrvals. These are shown 
in t h<' fi^nri'. 

Tin- int«'realat i<)n of these interinediat*' rays j^ives at first 
*-i;.dil thr iiiipr«-»si()n of a bifurcation of the rays. Hut this is 
in<-urrrft. Thrre is n(» bifureation. The ])rimary rays eon- 
tiiMic sin;rl,. (h the extrcniili^'s. The live foremost ones widen 
nut tn the iiiar^^iii. lcavinj.c »*» JX*»P^' '^'^*' others behind them 
uniaiii nf nnifnrni width, or even beetmie narrt)wer outwardly, 
ilMi*- Mll'iMdin;: spare f«»r the secondary and tertiary rays above 
mi iiiiMiud. TluM' arc the most conspieuous parts of the tins, 
niiij with ihr aiil of the lijrnn' anv«»ni* will be enabled to ree- 

• •:'iii/i' ihrir ^^rm'tai «'haraetrr. 

Ill ir;i^:ird h» I lu' \k\^x\\ )>ortio)i>. wr ean only regret that the 

rni'.hiil i-Miulit ii)ii »)f the spiM'imiii precludes all certainty 

.«binii lis -.inH'inrr. Amid thr cnnfusitui, i»ne fraj^nient is 

irnn..l\ *.ii«^i»,».n\ ,• K^'i ;i priiuaiv. aiul another on the opp«isite 

■ nil mI :i '••iMiml.'Mv. ha**al. Iroin hnth nf whicdi the anterior 

• in imiIimI- ni:i\ In- iinaijinrd to sprin*;. lint to enlarge on 
'"'"•• I'" ■'''''"''■*' ^^''nhMH' liiiu' more than speculation and 

^^■•'•« "I • p.ni' li 1*. *-:ifi r to <ii-.|u lul our juiljjment until a 
I"' im« II "I M I i.i:'jniMi ».h;ill I'oiiH- ti» liirhi ill which the struc- 
'"•• I ^^ • " p' • '■ii \ nl. w Inn ilir jM-oMi-m w ill be at once solved. 
M. .iiiw hiK- II »». ».;Ur to ^;iy iluu iliiTc i< uo j^roof of an 
■ I ' liipi. I \ .■•.i.il M pi \\\ ihr lovni iT siruciurc i»f the tin. It 
"'"'- '• ' »'jl»':.-. Mil u-htl;\ oi»ti rvu:ium closrlv allit-d in form to 
•'' '' ■■' 'h. linU-- o* 1,1 s\ix\ x\\\s\ eon lain! ni; the sanit* number 
•' ' '^ ' «l'' i:> i-'.\ or iiio*.! of ilie^e. Important dit1Vrenei*s. 
''■^^ ^1 ■». ill. abH,!M'r of joints in the eartilairos. thi'ir ureal 

' ''■ "'*• »''• •■in.il.iw'*.^ of I ho nrea of the tin that is i»eru- 

I'"*' ''^ ''»• ti ■.. !inio».t»i. iln nil these pi>iius the speoiniens 
' ^ • p'« u w X- I \ idrnee. 
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The eecond figure of the head represents a lateral view of a 
specimen on which, by a fortunate coincidence or accident^ 
the fossil has preserved for us another aspect. Here the teeth 
are equally well shown, and the truly cladodont form of the 
jaw is manifest by its exact reproduction of that of Cladodus 
magnijicus. Here, however, the anterior portion is missing, 
and nothing has been preserved behind the jaws. 

Several other specimens of the same species are in the pos- 
session of the discoverer, but they at present add little to the 
details which have been furnished by the two remarkable ones 
here described, which have been excellently disengaged from 
the matrix by Dr. Clark. 

Explanation t)F Fkuhes. 
Pi.ATK I. Ho.ad of CUnloduH clarki, as showu on vt'iitnil asfx'ct, fhil- 

tt'iK'd. 
Plate II. fkj. 1. Sich' view of the head of Cfadodm* claHi, from an- 
other s|M»cimon, loft asiM'Ct. 
PiiATK II, vui 2. llijrhi iH'Cloral t\i\ of CladodnH darki, dorsal view. 
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Intkodlctiox. 
In a reeoiit papcr,f the writer has endeavored to show that 
the earliest known glaciation of the northern part of tlie state 
of Illinois long preceded the epoch of loess-depositing waters 
and was separated from it by an exeeptionHlly pronounced 
period of siihaerial erosion. This deglaciation interval i» 
marked by the excavation of extensive valleys or gorges in 
the limestone bed rock of the region, valleys in the old drift 

*Ki»ad br»fon' Sfclioii K of llic AnKTicaii Associalioii forth*' Advance- 
ment of Sci«*mM; at th<' Hrooklyii in«MMiii«:. Au^'ust :3o, ISIU. 

t**Thc I*l«*i«toc<'in* Rock (ior.L'JVs in Norllnvi-sh-rn Illinois." Amkukax 
Gkolwust, vol. XII. |)|). :M \'\Vl\\. N(.\«'mb«'r. ISIKJ. 
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slu'et, oxidation, leiiching. soil pn»duclii»n. and a general de- 
gradation of the surfaee of the drift, with a buried f«»rej«t bed. 
whirh oecurs onlv locnllv in Illinois hut is more jjenerallv ilis- 
trihuted on the Iowa sidr of th«- Mississippi river. This pe- 
riod of subar*rial erosion wa*^ frillowt-d, in ni»rtliwestern Illi- 
nois, b\' a ])eriod of loess depositi(»n. A< it is held hy soxue 
jj^eologists* that tho Columbia tonnation ilatrs from the first 
iee invasion of eastern North Anioriea, with a ^-ontinuanee of 
its deposition somewliat later, and als<» tliat tin loess of the 
eentral and southern Mississippi valley is a portion of this 
fornjation. some doubt ha> been expressed that the loess of 
northwestern Illinois is the chronologic equivalent (►f that of 
the lower Mississippi valley. It is the aim of the present 
paper to show that it is so «-quivalent : also that there is a re- 
markable parallelism between the several members of the <.'o- 
lumbia in the Mississip])i embayment and in portions of 
northern Illinois. 

In the topographic basin of the Pecatonica river, in the 
north central portion of this district, there is a more complete 
and more easily decij)hered record of the stratal succession 
than in any other portion, and my remarks will, therefore, re- 
late chiefly to that subdistrict. It is mostly comprised within 
th»- tract of early drift adjoining the southeastern part of tile 
Wisconsin driftless area.f 

The ( oliimbia formation in this ])art of Illinois is clearly 
ilittVrrntiated into threi' distinct members, which, forconven- 
iti.ce in discussion, are designated respectively' as the Florence 
:^r:ivi-l nr Fluvial member, the \'alley loess, and the Upland 
! '♦•S-. These will be described under their separate headings, 
Willi di>cussion of their mode of formation and significance. 

Fl.oKKNCK GUAVKL. 

Tni«. the basal member of the (.'olumbia deposits, is eon- 
rl'.rd t«» the Idwest levels of the principal valleys, and its ont- 
*Ta- ••:. Aiimiiil U.'iKUM nftlH' l'. S. (Jml. Siirv.-y. fur 18m)-"J)l. Pari 
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<*rop8, althoijgh'fuirlv' numerous, never exceed more than a 
few feet in thickness. The typieal loealities are in the banks 
of Yellow and Crane's creeks, a few miles west and south of 
the city of Freeport, i)Ut even here it can be examined only at 
low water. \Vherev<*r seen, it is in general a loose agglomer- 
ation of small gravel and sand of a blue gray color. The 
following section is typical of the deposit. It is commonly 
overlain by bluish gray loess with few shells. 

1. Liirht hlui'-j;ray •rravcl and sand, with many shells, ii inches 
*i. Dark bhu*-«rray <»r bluish-brown line sandy clay, full 

of black and ]i;:ht brown bits of wcm.mI 12 Indies 

'i. Very lo(»s«* li^ht irray coarse jrravi'l and sand, with 

shells and a little wo<mI, e.\i)osetl S inches 

Usually the more sandy jmrtions are full of shells of small 
size. A small collection of these has been submitted to Mr. 
C. T. Simpson, of the department of conchology, in the Na- 
tional Museum, who reports the presence of the following 
species, all of which art? found living abundantly in the fresh 
waters of northern Illinois to-day: 

Pli'urocera snbulare Lka. Planorbis blcarinatus S.vv. 

IM)ysa helerosirnpha Say. SphjiTium siamineiim Con. 

Valvata tricarinaia Say. Pisidiuni abditiim Hali>. ? 

These all ditfcr from the fossil shells general!}' reported 
from the loess along the Mississippi river. 

The fossil vegetable matter is in the form of {a) small 
black particles of carbon disseminated through the deposit, 
and giving it its blue-gray color; (h) long thin fibers, appar- 
ently rootlets, many of which seem to be in situ in the dark 
sandy clays in which they now occur; (c) many black, semi- 
decayed pieces of tree bran<*hes, occasionally reaching a thick- 
ness of several inches. Some of this wood, from the same lo- 
cality as the foregoing shells, was submitted to Prof. F. II. 
Knowlton, who reports that the interior is too much damaged 
by pressurt! to permit determination of the species, but that it 
is apparently coniferous. Branches have been found which 
certainly belong to deciduous sj)ecies, but most of the woody 
matter from this horizon appears to be of cedar and ])ine. 

The material of which this de|)osit is composed throws 
mucii light on the manner of its formation. At least nine- 
tenths of the pebbles in the gravel are t»f local material, 
principally (iaiena limestone and white chert, derived proba- 
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l)ly from ncij^Iiborinj*: }»Iiitr-. Tliislofal material i^sriinetimes 
angular, but mon* ^«,'nerally ir? s»-nii-r"i:nd*«l. Pebblrs soveral 
inches in (iianiet<T liavr- b#-en f(»uncl. and ihe-e are sharply 
angular. There also occurs am<»n»r thr trravtl a ^n-at variety" 
of drift pebbles. The sand is? ciinipo«ed chiefly of well rounded 
grains of transparent colorless quartz. At <»ne locality a 
gravelly stratum nenr the top (jf the depo-sit was lithitied, by 
reddish brown oxide of in)n. int<» a soft ronglonierate. In the 
valley of Crane's creek a considerabji.' |v)rtion of the gravel 
consists of fossiliferous limestone t»f Cincinnati age, which 
could not have been derived from the drift in the immediate 
vicinity but must have been brought by strong currents of 
water from the outcrop of the Cincinnati strata, several miles 
up the valley. 

The composition, structure, and limited distribution of this 
member of the Columbia formation show it to be a river de- 
posit, such as is laid down by streams of a moderate gradient 
at the present day. Its surface maintains a nearly constant 
level relative to the present water level, presumably indicat- 
ing the tk)od-])lain level of the Florence streams. This opin- 
it>n is further supported by local patches, apparently similar 
to the alluvial soil at the surface of our present tiood-plains. 
Now, accepting the hypothesis that the surface of the deposit 
represents the ancient llood-i)lain level, we lind that this level 
averages 10 ft^'t or mon* below the alluvial i)lains of the pres- 
ent streams. It is generally conceded that the absolute ele- 
vatitui of a tiond-phiin in any given region is directly de- 
pt-ndt-nt <»n the relative altitude of the land above sea level, 
thf rlMod-plniri ri-ijng if the Ijuid is depressed, and, rice versa, 
disappt ariiiir :«nd fnrniing at lower levels or ceasing to be a 
:!'»Mi-p'.:iiii it" ih«- land is in jjrocess of elevation. As there is 
". • vviii-^-;;.-!- •<:;|. purling the suj)|>osition that the relation be- 
:w' -;. ;i.::i'.d».- a:ul wairr level was materially dilferent, dur- 
::\^ ::.• i- r:«'«l ..: ihr growth of the Florence llood-plain, from 
'a:.-.' !: .•» ;-.* :'■:•- i-rrHODt dav. we iiiav safrlv assert that the 
'..'.:. \ :. ■ :. -: ■ li .it a .>/;'/i//// higher altitude llum it iloes at 

1'.!* . ::.'■. 'V -.^ ii\<>> ilii-n in |»rt>ri"?s of depression. The Flor- 
y".- ''. 'i-:'.r':. ]';t->v< ihn»ugh the old itilorglaeial mck 
J rj--. \\ :.[::. ar*- 'piile numerous in the IVcatoniea basin, and 
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in many cases fills their lower portions with a bed of blue 
gravel and driftwood to a depth of as much as ten feet. At 
the time of the excavation of these gorges the streams were 
more vigorous and flowed at a lower level, indicating a con- 
siderably more elevated condition of the region. But later, 
when the Florence gravel and alluvial sand and clay were ac- 
cumulating, not only the fact of the gradual silting of the val- 
leys, but the passage of these flood-plains through the inter- 
glacial gorges, deeply burying their rock bottoms, indicates a 
lower altitude for the district than formerly. It is presumed 
that this depression, beginning long before the appearance of 
the first flood-plain deposits, continued at a comparatively 
even rate through the Florence subepoch, and was merely the 
first part of the great Columbia subsidence to which the loess 
owes its existence. 

Although this basal or fluvial member of the Columbia for- 
mation is, as vet, onlv known to the writer in the basin of the 
Pecatonica river, it is doubtless present in all the larger val- 
leys in this portion of the state. Lying at so low a level and 
having sucii imperfect and inaccessible outcrops, it can easily 
escape observation. A few wells in northwestern Illinois pen- 
etrate a black mucky stratum, containing logs and other woody 
matter, under the loess and over the drift sheet. This occupies 
the sauK' stratigraphic position as the Florence gravel, but it 
is rather of the nature of an upland soil than a fluvial deposit. 
The buried forest bed of northeastern Iowa isalso stratigraph- 
ically eriuivalent to the Florence gravel, and the fossil con- 
tents indicate a similar climate. Although the study of the 
fossils of our early Columbia fluvial member is yet very 
incomplete, I feel certain, from the great abundance of shells 
bel(»nging to species now living in this region, that the climate 
was not anrtic, nor even such as would be found within 100 or 
perhaps iJOO miles from the f^iX^Hi of the great continental 
glacier. 

Valley Loess. 

TIk? basal member of theC-olumbia formation in this district 
grades upward into a deposit which, in the Pecatonica valley, 
is a moderately fine stratified sand, followed above by a light 
bluish grav or brown loess: but in the smaller vallevs, notablv 
.the valley of Ycllnw creek, the loess silt immediately overlies 
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ti:i- Fl.-ri-ii'-.- ^;iii(l. The Kco^ruiiliic liistrilmtion df the Vai- 
:./V l-K-'i' i-' iiviirlv <-rK-xtfnsivi- with th.it imrlir.ii of the distrirt 
whii-h :'.<:* i-.w.T thfiii II pliniL- KM) ft-tl iUk.v.. the rivi-r k'vel ut 
Frtrti-Ti. In usei-iidin;r the Pi-i-nliiiiii-ii river, thi- (k-|)i>^it iV 
!ir<i ra-t wirh cin tlio north side i.r thi- viilloy, nciir tho month 
..f S:ist.r riw-r. Ilcri- it forms h n.i.rU- l.vel thoiifih di.-.-on- 
Tin-i"-:- t-rrriu'i-, -jii IVct jiluiv.- tin- river, iimi runs \v<'st nh.tifj 
iht f-.-.t "f ih-r Mutts I'l the Stc]ihfiis..ii .■.iiinty lin.-. hci-mui 
»-ii!<-h it i- .'i--s diritiiii-i, tiiniijrh .ii-curirii: m iiUcrvjilp mi bmli 
-ivU-i ..f ti;.- vidl.-y. At Kn-..|u.rt itsliifrht lii.s(li-<:ri-i>sed to :10 
fcit. nn.i ni.rlliwi-s'i I'rinii Hn-rc it ritrclv t'oriiis Jiny proniini-iit 
U-rr:ii-<-. Wili^ drilli-d into this tirnici- usnully iienctratf 
about Il'i r«-.-I of line silly loess, J.nd tlicn :tl) fwt of browa 
fiirntllWd siiiid. 'I'hip hrowii sund. or lower division of tin- 
V»Ilty l..es!=. is inodcriitely coiirse-Kiiuni-d iit thf hitse. where 
it often i-ont!iin>i smiill jiebblus and niiiuli ferriiginouR matter. 
Thr mttt'.-riid f;rjiduiilly {;"'ws finer from the biise n)iward, iind 
from <-tt>t t" «c>-t in tln! vullev. At the ifiimo time the struti- 
limtion and huiiination bei-onie less distini-t us the material 
grows lin-rr. and there is less evidence tif wave and current ac- 
tion. Tin; (hiekhfiss of the di-ixisit is i^omethinf,' over 30 feet 
in the lower portion of tlK- Peeat.micn valley and decreases 
Wfftwiiril. !l oei'iirw only at llle lower levtl;? of the deepi-r 
viilk-T!!. In ihe vi.-inity of Kreeport. and eastward th)wn tho 
valley, it has its greatest thirkness beh.w the level of 25 feet 
above the Hood-plain of the river. Above this it thins out in 
passing; up tin- siiKs of the valley, and it lias not been recow- 
nizetl at hitflils mure than li'l feet above the Hood-plain Itvel. 
Thronirhoiit tho I'e.-aloniea valley from the umiuiIi of Sufrar 
river I.. Winslow, near ihe .-tate line, this division of tlit^ loess 
mniniains n nearly uniform constitiition, bein;;(verywhere an 
easily re<-.itrni/e<l bed ..f brown sanil. Hut in |iassiiii; up tin- 
valley of Yellow creek we lind a crhan-re. sund deposits behm^'- 
ing to the loesj- oi-t-urrint^ only in sealti-rcd patelies. Insleiol. 
we find n few feet of hi-rhly ferruf;iMoiis. iudistinetly lanii- 
DBteil elay. underlying the easily reoof^nj/i-d njipir division uf 
Th* iT<*n "xide was probably tlerived fr.nji 
■ ridgrs luiir by, and in sr.me pljii -s ir is 
HMtOtf I" give the deposit ib.^ apjiearanee 
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Its constitution, distribution, stratificration, and surface con- 
figuration, seem strongly to support the hypothesis that ^w 
brown sand division of the Valley loess was formed under llu- 
vio-lacustrine conditions, and that it consists of glacial silt 
derived from an ice-sheet somewhere to the east. 

The lower division of the Valley loess passes into the upper 
division by interstratification. This latter is essi-ntially a 
stratified fine sandy clay or silt, having usually either a light 
or dark bluish gray color; but where it has been exposed to 
oxidation, it has a light butf* color. The lamination is very 
distinct in the lower portion, but becomes less so upward; 
and finally it totally disappears at the top of the deposit. 
There is also a gradual decrease in the size of the particles 
from the base upward, and a general thinning of the strata to 
the west. A few fossil shells are sometimes found in this di- 
vision of the loess, apparently similar to those enclosed in the 
loess along the Mississippi river. Calcareous concretions are 
abundant in some localities, and the surface on exposure rap- 
idly becomes coated with a whitish efilorescence. When sub- 
ject to erosion, as in gutters and stream beds, the outcrop re- 
sembles laminated shales, sometimes having the appearance of 
being tilted at a high angle. At one place a small gully was 
found partially fdled with rounded pebbles of a dark brown 
color, which, on examination, proved to be composed of loess 
belonging to this division. 

This upper or '* blue day'' division of the Valley loess is 
found everywhere (unless it has been removed by erosion) in 
the main valley of the Pecatonica river and along its princi- 
pal branches in Stephenson county and in a portion of Winne- 
bago county; but it occurs onh' to a limited bight above the 
flood-plain of the river at Freeport. It attains its great«'St 
thickness, which is 20 feet or nic»re, at levels less than r>0 fei-t 
above this flood-plain; and thence upward it rapidly thins out, 
totally disappearing before the 1 00- foot level is n-aehed. 
Hence, although it has a rather wicb- distribution, it isewwen- 
tiallv a vaijev lo<-««s. 

The phenomena conn«'*'ied with this divisirin rif the hiess 
<eem t^ indicate- a formation under fluvio-lncustrine er»ndi- 
tions similar to tlios«- of the lower division, but in a deepi-r anfl 
more ^'Xten^^ive Iak<', with less powerful currents than that 
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which preceded it. That the Valley loess of this region was 
not deposited like the ordinary flood-plains of great rivers, is 
evident from the way in which the strata dip down the sides 
of the valleys. It was formed bv the sedimentation on the 
bottom of a long and narrow, branching lake, of current-car- 
ried glacial silt. But the lower portion of the Pecat<»nica 
valley received a very heavy deposit which, on completion, 
had a nearly- flat surface. This has since In^en extensively 
eroded by the stream, and a system of terraces has thus been 
formed. 

Beyond the Pecatonica basin, along the blutfs of the lower 
portion of the Rock river, and at various places along the 
Mississippi river between Dunleith and Rock Island, quite 
extensive deposits of a valley loess, apparently synchronous 
and similar in mode of formation with that of the Pecatonica 
valley, have been ol^served. Here, also, this loess has been 
carved into a rough terrace system. The immediate valley 
of the Mississippi was largely tilled up with a thick deposit of 
loess which may havi- formed a nearly level plain 50. 100 or 
150 feet above the presiMit river level. It is more probable, 
however, that, as in the IVcatonica vallev, the surface of this 
valley loess, when its ilepi»sition was completed, was a shallow 
trough, tlu' deposits along the hlutl's being <'onsiderably higher 
than ah»ng the eentiT. Tlu' Mississij^pi loes*i consists basally 
of an irregularly stratilied bed of britwn sand, gradually 
growing tintT upwartl anil passing thri»ugh a typical loess into 
the wcalluTi-tl clay of tlu* upland loi^ss, whi<*h the oliier geolo- 
gists scarci'ly rfet)gni/od as ln«»ss. 

I'l'I.ANO Lt»K>'». 

This is a lud nt" light brown niassivt- rlay «»f glacial origin, 
which gi-nt-rally cont'orniahly oviTlif> the Vallt-y loess. The 
line belwtrn ihcni is siunrtinit's sharp and distinct, but often 
the one pass* s into the otlur by insensible grailations. In the 
city of Kn-i'|>.»rt tht^re is a sudden change Irmn the blue sandy 
elay and quiek^antl of the uj>per ]>»»rlio]n»r the Vallev loess to 
the light br.uvn. «<iiir. unwtatlured portion of th»- Upland 
loes-. Thi< is eoinnionly known a< -hard pan.* allhou^-h this 
name belongs niori' properly lo niioiher t'orniaiiiin. It con- 
tains numerous eoneretioii< ..f iron oxiilo or linionitt* in the 
form ol" balls and pi|>i'>, but has tu. «-a!earei.-:- n..(lKlt.>. The 
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upper 3 to 5 feet of the Upland loess has been weathered to a 
loose porous clay of a buff color, which often breaks up into 
small cubical blocks. 

The distribution of this deposit is nearly coextensive with 
all that part of northwestern Illinois west of an irregular line 
entering the state at the northeast corner of Stephenson 
county, thence running east-southeast to the mouth of Sugar 
river, thence west-southwest along the Pecatonica river to the 
Stephenson county line near the village of Pecatonica, and 
thence eastward to near Rockford, from which point onward 
it is not yet traced but is supposed to extend in a very irreg- 
ular course southwestward along the valley of the Rock river 
to some point below Oregon, whence it probably trends off to 
the south, passing out of the district covered by this paper. 
Throughout the country between this line and the Mississippi 
river, the Upland loess must have originally existed as a man- 
tle of remarkably uniform thickness resting alike on the Val- 
ley loess in the deeper valleys and the old interglacial soil on 
the ridges. Its altitudinal limit has not yet been determined 
with certainty, as it has suffered great erosion and so has been 
removed from many of the steeper ridges. Beds of clay which 
are apparently Upland loess have been observed on some of 
the ^'mounds'' of Jo Daviess and Stephenson counties, and it 
is probable that it was originally deposited on them all. It 
certainly attains a greater altitude than 1,000 feet above the 
sea, or more than 250 feet above the Pecatonica river at 
Freeport. 

Northwestern Illinois is a very hilly region, as compared 
with the central portion of the state. The range in altitude 
between the ''mounds'' and the Mississippi river is as much 
as 600 feet, reached sometimes within a distance of a few 
miles. On these steep slopes the loess remains only in 
patches: but in Stephenson county, where the hills attain an 
elevation above the valleys of only a few hundred feet and 
the slopes are gentler, it occupies nearly the entire surface. 
Perhaps more than half of the formation has already been re- 
moved by ero**ion. but in favorable situations nearly the en- 
tire thickness remains and is found to be about as follows: 
In the north#fa«t portion of Stephenson county, and in the 
northwest portion of Winnebago county, 7 or 8 feet, main- 
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taining also about the same thickness throughout all the 
northern half of Stephenson county. There was apparently 
10 feet of Upland loess in Freeport and its vicinity ; and from 
here it thickens toward the west and southwest, so that it 
may have amounted to 20 feet in the southwest corner of the 
county. The thinning toward the east is in contrast with the 
Valley loess, and seems to indicate that the main source of 
the sediment lay beyond or up the Mississippi valley, instead 
of eastward as at the time of deposition of the Valley loess. 
The Upland loess is everywhere of greatest thickness in the 
vicinity of the Mississippi river. 

A few shells have been observed in this formation at a few- 
localities, but they are rare and not of much importance. In- 
deed, the loess-depositing waters in the Pecatonica and Rock 
river valleys must have been nearly lifeless, in marked con- 
trast with the abundance of invertebrates in the streams of 
the preceding Florence subepoch. 

It has been concluded from a study of the phenomena con- 
nected with the Upland loess that it was deposited under al- 
most purely lacustrine conditions. The sediment gradually 
subsided to the bottom of the great lake where it was laid 
down with neither current nor wave action. The lake must 
have had a depth, over the lower portion of the Pecatonica 
valley, of at least 250 to 300 feet: over the Mississippi valley 
its depth was 600 feet or more; and throughout the greater 
part of northwestern Illinois it exceeded 100 feet. 

The different beds or divisions of the loess of this district 
were deposited one after the other without any stratigraphic 
break between them. Their phenomena indicate that they 
were formed in a lake, or series of lakes, at first long and nar- 
row, with many similarly shaped arms, and having strong 
currents capable of carrying coarse sand; but lat^jr gradually 
increasing in depth and width, with a consequent decrease in 
the sediment-carrying power, rising slowly along the valley 
slopes and over the upland ridges, until finally perhaps the 
highest land in northwestern Illinois w^as covered with water. 
This gradual increase in the size of the lake must have been 
brought on by a gradual subsidence of the land, which, as we 
have seen, began previous to the formation of the lowest por- 
tion of the loess. 
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Correlation with adjoining Glacial Drift. 

The character of the Valley loess, as noted in the Pecaton- 
icu basin, points to an origin of its material from the lower 
part of the valley towards the east. As the material is un- 
doubtedly glacial silt, we naturally look in that direction for 
some evidence that an ice-sheet or continental glacier lay near 
to the loess-depositing waters. It is now believed that such 
evidence has been discovered, and I will endeavor to present 
such portion of it as is known to me. 

The irregular line mentioned as bounding the Upland loess 
on its eastern side very nearly coincides with the terminal 
line of a distinctive drift sheet.* This drift is di^?tingui8hed 
from the very ancient sheet to the west of it by {a) a very 
much fresher appearance: {b) less oxidation and less depth of 
leaching; (c) a discordance between the gravel ridge (esker.) 
systems of the two sheets; (d) a discordance in the direction 
of glacial movement, and, in the Pecatonica valley, in the 
trend of the terminal lines of the two ice-sheets when they oc- 
cupied the same relative positions; (e) a very much different 
topography, the country underlaid by the western or ancient 
drift having that of a slightly glaciated region, and the coun- 
try underlaid b}^ the newer sheet having that of a more ad- 
vanced stage of glaciation; (/) the newer sheet is several 
■ times as heavy as the old, this dilFerence being especially^ con- 
spicuous along the boundary; (g) the presence of slight but 
distinct morainic features east of the line, especially along 
the outer edge of the newer sheet; (//) very much less sub- 
aerial erosion on the drift east than on the ancient sheet west 
of the line; (/) the fact that the newer drift is near its edge 
overlaid by Upland loess, without any soil or other evidence 
of land surface between, while the drift to the west shows de- 
cided manifestations of a long interval between the formation 
of the drift sheet and the overlying loess. 

The relations of the loess to this newer drift sheet are well 
shown in the Pecatonica valley. It has already been stated 
that the terrace formed by the Valley loess runs down the 
north side of the valley to about the mouth of Sugar river. 

*The cxist»'nct» of Uiis drift shcol, as distinct from tin* old«»r drift to 
the west, was first, pointtul out It) tin* writirr by Mr. I. M. Hut*ll. of lU'- 
loit, Wisconsin, who also not^d tin* fact that it bounds tli«' lovss on its 
eastern side. 
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This is twelve miles farther than the terrace on the south side 
of the river, which does not reach the Winnehago county line. 
This north side terrace in Winnehago county is a well-marked 
bench, 50 to 60 feet above the river, which has cut into it hut 
hardly removed much of its bulk. Directly opposite, on the 
south side of the valley, instead of a similar terrace of 60 
feet thickness of loess, we find no loess whatever; cmly the 
sloping rock surface overlaid with thin drift of the newer 
sheet. It is hence evident that the loess on the north side 
was deposited before the drift sheet was formed on the south 
side of the valley, else this side would have received a heavy 
deposit of loess also. Having found that the epoch of loess 
deposition was not subsequent to that of the newer drift 
sheet, we will next look into the probability of its having pre- 
ceded it. The newer drift in this vicinity (we use the term 
"newer drift" to distinguish this sheet from the very much 
older one to the west, and not as designating the latest formed 
drift sheet in America) was formed by a long and compara- 
tively narrow lobe of the ice which projected toward the west 
from the general front of the glacier. There is a ridged ac- 
cumulation of drift about its border, which is further distin- 
guished by a boulder belt. But the amount of material in 
this ridge, especially about its west-em end, is remarkably 
small, in comparison with the length of time it was occupied 
by the edge of the ice as indicated by other phenomena. Had 
a deposit of loess been found by the ice on the south side of 
the valley as great as now exists on the north side, and had 
it plowed up and entirely removed this loess as it must have 
done to produce the present configuration, the morainic ridge 
at its border, and especially at its westward end, should now 
be ten times as large as it really is. We naturally conclude 
that there never was any deposit of loess on the south side of 
the valley, and that the Valley loess and newer drift sheet in 
this vicinity were formed contemporaneously. This conclu- 
sion is further supported by internal discordance in the strat- 
ification of the loess of the terrace as though it were subject 
at times to external pressure from the direction of the ice. 
Moreover, while the main body of the ice lobe lay on the un- 
dulating country to the south of the river valley and the north 
^ge of the ice rested in the valley, leaving a space between 
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it and the bluffs in which the loess was being deposited, near 
its western end it touched the bluff on the north side for^a few 
hundred yards, there accumulating its drift and boulder belt 
and cutting off the loess. The terrace is quite distinct east 
of this point, but up the valley to the west it is lower and 
otherwise much less prominent. This I interpret as indica- 
ting that while the loess was accumulating rapidly in the com- 
paratively small and narrow but deep trough between the ice 
and the bluff east of this point, westward it spread out over 
the entire valley and so is less strongly developed at any given 
point. Had the ice not occupied the position here supposed, 
this would not have been the case. 

The heavy deposits of Valley loess along the Mississippi 
river doubtless were derived largely from the ice-sheet which 
then stood not far back from the river in Iowa and Minnesota, 
and in smaller amount from its portion in Wisconsin— ^a 
northern prolongation of the ice-front here indicated in Il- 
linois. 

Just beyond the extreme border of this newer drift sheet we 
find the ordinary Upland loess, originally 7 or 8 feet thick. 
Around the northern and western sides of the Pecatonica ice- 
lobe the loess terminates comparatively abruptly at the edge 
of the newer drift. Usually, however, it overlaps it for some 
distance. But while it is 7 feet thick beyond the newer drift, 
the overlapping portion is only from 2 to 3 feet in thickness, 
often gradually thinning until it totally disappears. This 
overlapping portion may extend one, two, or ten miles back 
upon the newer drift, but it is usually not present in any 
identifiable form more than a few miles. As already sug- 
gested, there is no stratigraphic break (if the term may be 
applied in a matter of this kind) between the newer drift and 
the Upland loess. The one grades, sometimes quite insensi- 
bly, into the other. 

Around the edge of the newer drift we find the Upland loess 
quite sandy, a feature whieh is rare for it away from the bor- 
der, but just what we should expect near the source of the 
sediment, where the water rushed down from the ice-front, 
carrying sand as well as fine silt, and scattering it over the 
submerged hills near by. As a final argument, I will men- 
tion that the loess-covered country lies higher than the 
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country to the east, from which it is absent. This differ- 
ence along the border is so great that no differential subsi- 
dence theory will explain it. To suppose that the ice ad- 
vanced and plowed it up and removed it from the country 
where no loess is now found, is equally preposterous, for 
there certainly is no remnant of such a loess mantle any- 
where under the newer drift sheet, nor are the slight morainic 
ridges which bound it at all comparable in size with those 
that would have been produced by the plowing up of a loess 
deposit, a portion of which must have escaped being carried 
away by subglacial and extraglacial drainage. 

Sequence of the Glacial History. 
The sequence of events here during the Ice age, as indicated 
by these observations, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Northwestern Illinois, after having passed through one 
period of glaciation, had a prolonged period of subaerial ero- 
sion and soil formation, during which the climatal conditions 
were probably similar to what they are to-day. Near the end 
of this period, but while the surface was still covered with its 
temperate vegetation and the streams full of invertebrate ani- 
mals, we find the land in process of subsidence. The return- 
ing ice had certainly not yet reached the mouth of the Peca- 
tonica river, and perhaps was many miles away ; but the 
streams had begun to silt up their valleys, forming low and 
gravelly flood-plains. 

2. Next we find the ice moving up the Pecatonica valley, 
the land going down towards sea level and the water level 
rising, producing long lake-like rivers through which the gla- 
cier- born <uirrents rushed, carrying coarse sediment. The 
climat^i had grown cold, and the former flora and fauna had 
largely diKappeared. 

JJ. Still th(» subsidence continues; the lakes rise, and finer 
sediment is carried. The ice advance has, in the Pecatonica 
valley at least, reached its climax; and the front remains sta- 
tionary, or iKtarly ho, while the Valley loess is being deposited. 

\. The ep<*irogenic movement has now reached its culmina- 
tion : nearly the entire region, so far as not covered by the 
vivr (fr ifhicv^ is submerged, and the Upland loess is laid down. 
The i(*<' on the (>astern side begins to retreat, and for a while 
th(* lo<*sH.(h'positing waters follow it up. But an elevatory 
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movement has set in, and the waters begin to subside. This 
movement must have been comparatively rapid, for no shore 
lines were formed and no considerable body of loess appears 
to have been laid down after the elevatory movement was well 
advanced. 

These conclusions, although formed chiefly from a study of 
the loess deposits of the Pecatonica basin and surrounding re- 
gion, are, I believe, generally applicable to this portion of the 
upper Mississippi valley. It has been held by a number of 
glacialists that the loess of the driftless area in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, was laid down in a large lake produced 
by the ponding up of the waters through the meeting of two 
lobes of the ice-sheet south of that area. But it does not yet 
appear that ice on the Illinois side came into contact with the 
Iowa ice at the time required. The Upland loess, once com- 
pletely mantling northwestern Illinois, west of the newer drift 
sheet mentioned in this paper, extends north into Wisconsin, 
where the waters depositing it seem to have been limited, at 
least for some distance in Green county, by a shore line of 
land instead of the border of a glacier. The same sheet of 
Upland loess reappears on the Iowa side of the Mississippi, 
where Mr. W J McGee has shown it to be connected with a 
drift sheet similar to that with which it is connected in Illi- 
nois.* But on our own side of the river this drift sheet does 
not reach the Mississippi at the place assigned to it, if it does, 
indeed, at ,all. The earlier drift sheet of northwestern Illi- 
nois underlies all the country(except where removed by ero- 
sion) that the writer has been over between Freeport and 
Quincy. Furthermore, the Upland loess, which overlies the 
ancient drift sheet in the Pecatonica basin, is continuous 
(save as severed by erosion) over all the country west to the 
Mississippi river and south to the Rock river. It emerges 
from under deposits of a later age on the south side of the 
Green river basin, and thence continues over the country to 
the south as far as the writer's studies have been carried. f 

*'*The Pleistoct'in^ Ilistorv of NorlhrastiTii Iowa." Elfvcinh Atinual 
Repcirt of thi> V. S. (i«M)l. Survey, for ISSU'lM). 

fTho n'lation bclwciMi tin* loess of tin* IVcaloiiica basin and that of 
thf central Mississippi valley was first pointed out to the writer by Mr. 
Frank Leverett. It has since been verified by personal observation. 
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correlatiok with the columbia formation in the lower 

Mississippi Valley. 

It is a well known fact that the loess of central Illinois is 
continuous with that of the extreme southern portion of the 
state, which is also known to be a continuation of the loess 
and loam, or upper member, of the Columbia formation in the 
Mississippi embayment. The absence of anj known barrier 
across the Mississippi river below Savanna, III., the extension 
of loess from the drif tless area to the lower Mississippi valley, 
the fact that the surface of the loess-depositing waters grad- 
ually rose (in relation to the land surface), at least in north- 
western Illinois, and that a subsidence of the land was al- 
ready in progress before the loess began to be deposited, seem 
to necessitate the rejection of the theory of an ice-dam to ac- 
count for the Upland loess of northwestern Illinois. 

We have been referring to the Upland loess as deposited in 
a great fresh-water lake ; but it may not have been a true lake, 
for it seems quite probable that it had connection with the 
ocean waters in the Mississippi embayment. 

It may be assumed that a great submergence of the land in 
the upper Mississippi region and a similar submergence in 
the lower Mississippi valley, the deposits of each of which ap- 
pear to bear the same relation to the earliest drift sheet of 
Illinois both north and south, being apparently continuous 
with each other, atford sufficient evidence of the Columbia age 
of the loess and underlying alluvium of northwestern Illinois. 
Accordingly we will endeavor to show a parallelism between 
the various members of the Columbia formation in the Missis- 
sippi embayment and in the Pecatonica basin. 

McGee divides the Columbia formation in the lower Missis- 
sippi area into four members.* The lowest member, or the 
Port Hudson clays, is described as **a vast bed of blue, black, 
gray, or brown laminated clay, commonly clean, though some- 
times parted with sand, silt, or fine gravel, and often charged 
with calcareous or ferruginous nodules. * * * It is pre- 
eminently a low-level deposit, seldom rising far above the 
modern base-level. * * * This phase of the formation 
lines the broad ancient valley of the Mississippi from Cairo to 

♦Tw.'lflh Annual Krporl cf tli.' l'. S. iu-n]. Survov. for 1890-*01, pp. 
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the Gulf/' These clays were deposited soon after the begin- 
ning of the Columbia submergence, the great river gradually 
silting up its lower valley. The Port Hudson clays seem to 
have been formed under very similar conditions as the basal 
fluvial member of the Columbia in northwestern Illinois; the 
general appearance and constitution of the former are similar 
to the finer portions of the latter ; and they both apparently 
bear the same relation to the great ( -olumbia submergence, 
and to the deposits over them. 

Believing that the submergence of the upper Mississippi 
valley was contemporaneous with that of the Mississippi em- 
bayment and the Atlantic coastal plain, I think it very prob- 
able that this submergence had reached the stage of formation 
of flood-plain deposits in both regions at or about the same 
time; and that the Florence gravel, sand, and clay of the Pec- 
atonica basin, and presumably of all western Illinois, are the 
northern representative of the Port Hudson member of the 
Columbia formation ; and that not improbably the two are 
continuous, as a single horizon, under the loess and modern 
alluvium, through the valley of the Mississippi. 

McGee next finds his second member of the Columbia for- 
mation in the Mississippi embayment to consist of a coarse 
stratified sand and gravel ( Salford's **Orange sand''). The 
submergence was greater and the region of the lower Missis- 
sippi had become an extensive bay, into which the great river 
brought vast quantities of sediment from the glaciers in the 
North and mixed it with the local material which makes up 
the great body of the sandy member in the Mississippi em- 
bayment. It certainly requires no great stret«rh of the imagi- 
nation to !*nppose that the sandy or lower divi:*ion of the 
Valley loess in northwestern Illinois may be the northern ex- 
tension of this :»econd member of the Columbia in the South. 

McGee also hniia that at the time of greatest •*ubmergence 
in the Mississippi embayment a mantle of loess and loam, 
composed largely of glaeial pork-rtour from the north, was 
laid down on the bottom <if th»- ^jreat bay. At the same time 
of maximum mibnierifence in the up|)«*r Mississippi valley, a 

very similar bed nr* v^ini'ial -«iir was btMu^r «b-P'*^i^*'*^ "^'''^ "**'*''^^ 
all the country which was not ej)V«T»Ml wirh iee. This is the 
so-called I'pland loess of the P.^eatoni^'a basin .ind -nrroiind- 
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inf^ region. Ab we have endeavored to show, there is every 
reason for believing it continuous along the Mississippi blulfs 
and to some extent over the ^upland country to the Columb'ia 
in southern Illinois. 

In conclusion, there seems to me to be little doubt that the 
loess deposits of northwestern Illinois, including the Peca- 
tonica basin, are Columbia in age. Hence it seems to be rea- 
sonably inferred that the Columbia formation does not date 
from the time of the first glaciation of eastern North America 
represented by the ancient drift sheet adjoining the driftless 
area in northwestern Illinois and northeastern Iowa, but was 
cont<^mporaneous with an intermediate stage of glacial ad- 
vance, which may probably have been closer to the end than 
to the beginning of the Pleistocene period. 



THE MUNUSCONG ISLANDS. 

By F. B. Taylor. Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Since the autumn of 1891 excursions made in the vicinity 
of Mackinac island have added several new facts to those pre- 
sented in a previous paper relating to that region.* But these 
fragments have not found a suitable place of record in other 
papers recently published, and they are therefore gathered to- 
gether and presented here. Following this article will be an- 
other in which the Nipissing beach will be traced in its south- 
ward extension, as far as now known, and the probable limits 
of the lake of that time will be defined. The accompanying 
map is made to cover the entire width of the ancient strait of 
Mackinac at the time of maximum submergence. It shows 
details which will be referred to in the next article as well as 
this, and slu>ws also the principal shore lines described in the 
lirsl paper on Mackinac. The large ancient island north of 
Little Traverse bav is heru named Traverse island. 

TlIF MlMX'oM, Isi..\Nl»S. 

From ilir loMk«»ut 'Wi tht- r<»p of Markinac island a l«>ng line 
i»t* hills bn^km in iw** parr^' may l»t' <<-»n toward thr- north on 

the ui»rr!u'rn p^-n ;:.'»•: ".a ■■:' >!!••!. iira:.. \V:t!i"Mt «*I">t-r r.*xamin- 

♦■•T:- M ji'-r «► ; < - I. ■ >: ■-. ■ : :- -.: .." .\:r .<• ;:r So:.. 

III. \.-- \i :::. M-r- . >:•■: 
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alion I had coDcIuded provieionally that, since the aiimmjt of 
Uackinac was an island in the expanded waters of ancient 
times, the tops of those hille were alst) probably islands. On 
September 2, 1898, Dr. F, S. Pearee accompanied nie on a trip 
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northward from Mackinac is about 14 miles. This island wa? 
nearly three miles long, east and west, and perhaps half that 
width at its widest. It is irregular in outline and has a blunt 
spur projecting towards the north from its east end. Its 
longer axis extends from the cast a little to the north of west 
and its highest point appeared to be at the west end. Another 
much smaller island lies about a mile and a half to the north- 
east and on its west and north sides has precipitous cliffs of 
limestone 75 to 100 feet in hight. The third island lies to 
the west-northwest of the middle one and on the east side of 
Pine river. It appeared to rise to about the same hight, but 
it is heavily wooded and was not visited. The middle and 
eastern islands form the water-shed between the nearer shore 
of lake Huron and the sources of the Munuscong river, which 
flows northeast to Mud lake, an expanded portion of the lower 
St. Mary's river. The high western end of the middle island 
is divided between the properties of Mr. Webb on the south 
and Mr. Brown on the north, and both slopes are cleared, al- 
though the summit is still in timber. Both sides are of steep 
drift, that on the north being most gradual, but reaching to a 
lower level. The view from the top is well worth the trip 
Toward the northeast are the picturesque cliifs of the eastern 
ancient island; and beyond in the distance, a bit of the St. 
Mary's river, and above that the high crest of St. Joseph 
island. Toward the north, stretching away from the foot of 
the hill is the wide, flat valley of the Munuscong and the plain 
of the northern peninsula. Seen from this hight, the entire 
sweep of low ground has the appearance of a recently deserted 
lake bottom. The day was clear and we could see quite 
plainly the bights north of Sault Ste. Marie, upwards of 85 
miles to the north. St. Ignace was seen from the south bluflf, 
and Mackinac island and the open water of lake Huron were 
screened only by the forest. 

At the foot of the hill on tlie south the highest beach is 
strongly developed. It is the upper edge of a sandy plain 
sloping gradually away to the southwest. The ridges at this 
point are not very distinct, but tliere are a few low ones near 
Webb's house and Ix'ttiT onos at tlic Italian settlement about 
three-fourths of a niiN» south. Measured by aneroid fronj 
lake Huron at Hessd. al)out sev<'n niilfs distant, the altitude 



of the highest beach is about 280 feet above lake level, and 
the top of the hill nearly 400 feet. 

At the time of our visit, Mr. Webb had just dug a neiv well. 
The earth thrown out was composed of sand, gravel and peb- 
bles, with a few small boulders, all verv clean and nearlv all 
well rounded. The well was sunk int^i the sandj plain to a 
depth of 32 feet, and tough stony clay was penetrated two 
feet at the bottom. The depth of this characteristic beach 
deposit is rather surprising in such a situation. It must have 
been entirelv the work of waves that sorted the sediments out 
of the glacial drift and deposited them there. For when the 
water stood at that level there was no stream which could 
have been a contributor of sediments. The hill above the 
beach is of stony drift with a large portion of tough yellow 
clay. Apparently the whole mass of the beach has been gath- 
ered from drift cut out of the hill. This necessarily implies 
a long period of wave action. The highest beach was crossed 
again as we returned at the base of the hill about a mile and 
« quarter east of the Italian settlement After passing nearly 
two miles over the top of the ancient island, first east and 
then south, the road descends and once more crosses the highest 
beach in an open wood. There are several low sandy ridges 
at that place, faint and broken, but lying in parallel lines on 
a broad gentle slope toward the south. This is the first point 
reached on the ancient island on going from Hessel and is a 
little less than four miles from that place. The road extend- 
ing farther north crosses the island at a place where it was 
comparatively low. 

Between Hessel and the middle Munuscong the marks of 
submergence are very plain. There are three broad terraces, 
two with high bluffs comparatively fresh and abrupt and each 
facing over a swamp on the back part of the terrace next 
below. 

Going north from Hessel there is first a moderate rise from 
the shore to about 20 feet within a hundred vards. The sur- 
face is very stony and soon becomes swampy, with many fair 
sized boulders, apparently all glacial erratics. The ground 
continues with this character for nearlv two miles to the foot 
of the first bluff, rising gradually to its base, where the hight 
is about 100 feet above the lake. The swamp is broken in 
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several places by slightly higher pat^jhes of ground, and near 
Heesel it is bounded by low, broken, stony ridges which have 
more of the appearance of glacial than littoral forms. The 
first bluff rises about 40 feet at its edge and 20 feet more a 
hundred yards back. It is composed of sandy cla}' with many 
pebbles and small boulders, except at the top, where the clay 
is replaced by sand. 

From this the second terrace rises gradually for about a 
mile to the foot of another steep bluff, where its altitude is 
about 200 feet above the lake. It is swampy, like the back of 
the first terrace. The second bluff* is slightly higher than the 
first one, and shows two feet or less of rounded gravel and 
small boulders overlying sandy clay with subangular stones. 
Back of the eiX^Q above there are signs of wave action in half 
fbrmed gravelly ridges and small, low terraces. From this 
place the surface rises gradually northward, with some un- 
even features, to the last mentioned locality of the highest 
beach. 

At another time we visited the ('heneaux islands, which lie 
along the shore to the east of Uessel. None of them rise 
higher than 50 to 60 feet above the lake. Their surfaces are 
generally stony. In some places erratic boulders are very 
abundant. Many such may be seen along the path east of 
the Elliott House. 

It may therefore be regarded as a fixed fact that at the 
maximum of submergence the stretch of water between Mack- 
inac and the Canadian highlands back of Sault Ste. Marie 
was broken only by the Munuscong islands. The importance 
of the presence of ancient islands in the area of submergence 
can hardly be overestimated, especially if they are situated 
well out from the mainland. Each one furnishes a new point 
of support for the restoration of the former water plane, and 
must prove valuable in the ultimate study of the earth's his- 
tory as disclosed in the deformation of former water levels. 
There are many more of these ancient islands still unexplored 
within the basins of the upper lakes. 

(iuos Cap. 

Two da^^s bel'ore the Munuscong excursion, we made a visit 
to the high (Iros Cap region which lies west of St. Ignace and 
borders the shore of lake Michigan. It is a flat topped, ele- 
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vated mass of Silurian limcetone, in many respects like Mack- 
inac, only it is not so high and is not now an island. On the 
hill back of St. Ignuce near the public school building we 
found a large bed of beach gravel at an altitude of about 75 
feet above the lake. About a mile out of town there is a great 
curved beach ridge which extends around the edge of a flat 
tract forming a parapet in the shape of a horseshoe. The 
apex of the curve points toward the north over low ground 
and the road crosses the ridge twice and also the enclosed 
h'ollow only a little back of the point. One can seldom find 
as perfect a beach ridge as this, showing so clearly by its 
shape and place the nature of its origin. The southward ex- 
tension of the ridge on the two sides could not be seen beyond 
80 or 40 rods on account of the timber. The west ridge ap- 
peared to extend south-southeast in a straight line. The al- 
titude of this beach above the lake is about 115 feet. Its 
formation undoubtedly took place substantially in the follow- 
ing way. In the rising stage of the water the flat- topped 
area was covered by the waves with gravel derived from ad- 
jacent limestone cliifs which rise to a higher level. Then the 
whole was submerged and remained for a time as a gravelly 
shoal. Finally as the water fell away again the waves re- 
newed their action, and when the}' began to break along the 
outer edge they heaped up the shifting gravel into a ridge at 
that place. 

After crossing a swampy tract the road comes out upon the 
shore of lake Michigan and continues to the northwest close 
to the lake. For about six miles it follows a great bank of 
beach gravel and pebbles which lies against the base of a 
high limestone cliff*. At several places this clitf' is vertical 
for 50 to 80 feet and there are several picturesque outlying 
remnants like the **Sugar loaf on Mackinac island. The up- 
per limit of the littoral bank where best developed is about 
45 feet above the lake, but the talus of the cliff rests upon it 
and obscures it in many places. Its composition, like the 
other beaches of this vicinity, is almost entirely of rounded 
pebbles of the local limestone. The quantity of beach mate- 
rial here is very great. The width of the bank varies from 
about 300 to 000 or 800 feet. The surface generally shows a 
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series of parallel beach ridges, in some places very distinct. 
This is especially the case where the bank is narrow. 

The high tract of Gros Cap is divided in two parts by an 
east-west valley, and the shore near the lake falls away to a 
low. sandy flat along its front. Towards the north the high 
ground ends near Obeshaw's corner, and the coast beyond is 
lower and sandy. A road across the hill eastward from the 
corner affords a short cut back to St. Ignace. But a mile or 
more of dangerous corduroy over a swamp to the east has the 
eflfect of lengthening rather than shortening the distance. 
The swamp was cut oft* from the lake by littoral drift near St. 
Ignace. The top of the high ground is substantially flat and 
its altitude is about 160 feet. On the west edge there is a 
beach ridge much like that at 115 feet near St. Ignace, but 
not so well formed where we saw it. Much of the top is still 
in timber. But so far as we could sector learn by inquiry no 
part of it rises higher than that which we saw. Towards the 
southeast, Gros Cap is substantially continuous with the high 
irregular ground south of St. Ignace. On the northeast it is 
separated from high ground by a low trough one to two miles 
wide and occupied by swamps and ponds. The island of St. 
Helene, which lies about three miles olF this shore in lake 
Michigan, is said to be a series of concentric gravel ridges. It 
is low, however, and probably does not attain a bight of more 
than 30 feet. There are many evidences of submergence along 
the line of the railroad northward from St. Ignace to and be- 
yond Trout lake. But none of them appear to record the up- 
per limit. The highest points observed were not over 260 
feet above lake Huron. 

Gros Cap and the other high parts near St. Ignace appear 
to have undergone the same severe wave action as Mackinac. 
They are all composed of a friable limestone which was an 
easy prey to the waves. On Mackinac the weakness of the 
rock is greatly increased by softer layers which weather into 
a fine fire-chiy, as may be seen in the clilf south of Arch rock. 
When the lake stood at a higher level, this clay collected in the 
rock crevices of the bottom along the shore and appears there 
to-day as a tough, buttery deposit, perfectly smooth in the 
fingers, and with two colors, red and greenish gra}'. The 
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formation of the cliffs in this region has been largely influ- 
enced in some places by these weaker layers. 

Mackinac Island. 

Recent excursions to the low ground of the north end of the 
island have revealed the existence of a strong shore line there 
corresponding to that in the village at the south end. Its 
upper limit in the village is rather irregular, but the hight of 
the continuous beach is not far from 46 feet above the lake. 
The altitudes of the cut terrace and beach ridge at the north 
end of the island were not measured by barometer, but by an eye 
estimate only. In the woods near British landing, near the 
north end of the island, the road crosses some narrow beach 
ridges at nearly the same level. The road to Scott's cave 
branches off to the right just below this point and passes 
thence about a mile on the wide flat of the terrace just men- 
tioned. At its back the flat ends against the foot of a steep 
bluff, which, for much of the distance, is a rock clilF 30 to 40 
feet in hight. Its strength and altitude prove it to be the 
same shore line as that in the village. The littoral origin of 
this terrace and cliif is fully proven by Pulpit rock, which 
stands on the terrace a few rods out from the foot of theclitf. 
It is a tall and very slender outlier of fragile limestone which 
happened to be left standing when the waves finally with- 
drew. Its feeble structure, on the one hand, suggests an ulti- 
mate) limit to the time since it w^as left standing, and its dis- 
tance from the clilf, on the other hand, suggests the relatively 
long duration at one plane of the wave action which made the 
cliif and a large part of the terrace. The marshy little valley 
back of British landing was proba'bly shut in by a spit made 
at the same time, and with material derived mainly from the 
Scott's cave clifl's. Modern wave action has removed all that 
may have existed of this shore line along the east and west 
sides of the island. 

This strong shore line on the north and south ends of 
Mackinac island, at St. Ignace, and Gros Cap, appears again 
at McGulpin's point across the straits. A similar beach at 
half its hight appears also on the shores of Little Traverse 
bay. The character and position of this shore line agree in 
all respects with the Nipissing beach as identified at points 
farther north, and it has been so named on the map. The 
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features sliown on the shores south of the straits were most of 
them described in the earlier paper on Mackinac referred to 
above, and those at AVellsburg and Sault Ste. Marie were also 
described in a previous paper.* At the maximum of submer- 
gence the ancient strait was 75 to 80 miles wide between the 
beach at Root river in Canada and the mainland on the south. 

Since the publication of the first paper on Mackinac new 
measurements of the hight of its upper beaches had led me to 
suspect that I had made them a little too high. But I have 
learned that recent instrumental leveling by the military au- 
thorities makes the beach back of the parade ground 175 feet 
above the lake. This is five feet higher than I had made it, 
and substantially confirms my first measurement. The same 
authorities make the top of the big gravel ridge behind the 
village (50 feet above the lake. This is about 15 feet higher 
than the Nipissing beach near the Grand Hotel and the Mis- 
sion House, and can hardly be considered as a part of it. 

The northward rise of the highest beach from Mackinac to 
the middle Munuscong island is at the rate of a little more 
than five feet per mile, while the rise from the latter place to 
the Root river beach north of Sault Ste. Marie is a little more 
than four feet per mile. This is a good illustration of the 
value of ancient islands in disclosing terrestrial deformations 
which could not be detected otherwise. 

A wider experience in the stud}^ of deltas has led me to 
suspect that my early estimate of the altitude of the highest 
beach at Traverse CMty was probabl}'^ placed a little too high. 
The estimate of 80 feet was based on the hight of the old 
delta of Boarduian river. I have not had an opportunity, 
however, to re-examine it. 

CoMPAUISON OF SnoKK LiNKS. 

The following is a tabular statement of the bights in feet 
of the principal shore lines within the area of the map: 

Hkjiikst Hka( II. 

Above sea level. 

Hooi rivrr. iirar Sault Sl«'. Marii- (Dawson) 1,014 

Wcllsburi: 910+! 

Mithlit' MiimiscHUi*: island 860 

Mackinac island 785 



[ ♦**A Krconnaissancc of \\\v Abandoned Shoro Linosof the 
of Lake Siiixrior." Amkkk an (iEOLixJisT, vol. xiii, June, 
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Wequetonsing and Petoskey 680 

Travorsi* City probably a litth' less than (MH) 

NlPI881X(J l^RACH. 

Above lake Huron.* 

Rault Ste. Marie 70 

Mackinac. St. Ignace. Gros Cap. and McOiilpiirs point.. 45 
Wequetonsing and Petoskey 35 

Besides these, there are isolated ridges and terraces at in- 
termediate levels, but as yet no certain correlation of these at 
diiferent places has been made out. 

These notes make the record of observations so far made by 
me in the basin of the upper Great lakes substantially com- 
plete; and this is the sixth of a series of papers in which they 
have been published. On each of the principal excursions 
from twenty to sixty photographs were taken of the features 
observed. The plates used were ^h by 8^ inches. Many of 
the pictures are good, although few views of the best sort 
could be obtained on account of the rough and uncultivated 
condition of the country. 



THE AGE OF THE GALENA LIMESTONE. 

By N. H. WiNCHELL. Minneapolis. Minn. 

[^Read at the Brooklyn meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, August, 1SQ4.J 

From the time of Schoolcraft, who, in 1820, assigned the 
lead-bearing beds of the upper Mississippi to the Subcarbon- 
iferous, until now, the Galena formation has been a subject of 
much diiference of opinion. W. H. Keating thought all the 
magnesian limestones of the upper Mississippi valley belonged 
above the Coal Measures, and made them the parallel of the 
Lias of Europe. Owen showed that they pass below the Coal 
Measures, and at first (1839) classified the lead-bearing beds 
with the Clift* limestone of Ohio, which was admitt-ed to be of 
the same age as rocks which in New York state were of the 
Upper Silurian. Locke went further, and made out a fair 
case by placing the underlying beds, which now are generally 
admitted to be of Trenton age, as the equivalent of the Blue 
limestone of Ohio, which was then also supposed to be of the 

*Add581 feet, the mean hight of lake Huron, for bights above the 
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age of the Trenton. The intervening strata as known to exist 
in New York, i. e., the shales and limestones of Pulaski and 
Lorraine, etc., were not found. James Hall at first accepted 
the opinion that the Galena should be put in the Upper Silu- 
rian, as an equivalent, or a part of, the Niagara limestone. In 
1843 T. A. Conrad stated, on the evidence of fossils furnished 
him by Mr. J. N. Nicollet, that the Galena belonged in the 
upper part of the Trenton. In 1852, however, Dr. D. D. Owen, 
in his final tabulation of his results of the survey of the region, 
came to the conclusion that the Galena limestone is the west- 
ern representative of the Utica slate and the Hudson River for- 
mations of New York, the strata immediately underlying 
being named '*St. Peter shell limestone," or Formation No. 3, 
and supposed to represent the Trenton. This was nearly in 
accord with Prof. Hall's later view that the underlying strata, 
with greater or less distinctness, represent, largely by paleon- 
tological resemblance, the Birdseyeand Black River limestones. 
While the terms Blue and Bufi*, which have had varying for- 
tunes, and questionable value, have remained, in one form or 
another, as designations for the underlying limestones, there 
has been no disturbance of Mr. Conrad's general conclusion 
that the Galena is of the age of the Trenton, indorsed as it 
was by Hall and Whitney in 1870, until 1879, when C. D. 
Walcott revived the idea of its representing the Utica slate,* 
and fortified it with evidence drawn from a comparison of the 
fauna of the Utica slate with that of the Galena. He also 
shows the extension of the fossils of the Utica into the Hud- 
son River above and the Trenton below. 

Until now there has been no published investigation into 
the paleontology of the Galena since that of Mr. Walcott. It 
is the purpose of this paper to show that Mr. Walcott's con- 
clusion can hardly be accepted. 

Mr. Walcott surveys the question both stratigraphically 

and paleontologically. In the former survey he reaches the 

result that a general, widespread change in the nature of the 

sediments took place at the close of the Trenton, extending 

from New York to Tennessee and further southward. In Illi- 

*Tfn' Ctira shiff II nd rfhittd fornttitions. Foii.^ilH itf the Vtira hUUc^ and 
int:famorp/to.s(,s Iff Truu'thiif< herki. ('. i). Walcott. 1870, Albany. Printed 
in udvjinc*' of vol. x, of tin* Transactions of lli«' Albanv Institute. Jiine» 
1S71). 
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nois this change is shown by the sudden transition from the 
Trenton limestone to the Thebes sandstone. There might be 
added to this general truth a further general law which per- 
tains to the Lower Silurian in North America, viz., that the 
Utica slate is followed by the Hudson River by a very gentle 
change, or is merged into the Hudson River so closely that 
the two formations cannot be separately identified in numer- 
ous places. Thus, Safford shows that in Tennessee the Nash- 
ville (Hudson River) involves the Utica slate. Although the 
slate is lithologically a dark shale, 100-150 feet thick, the 
chai:acteri8tic graptolites are not confined to this stratum, 
but run up into the main body of the shale, and are found at 
numerous localities. Lithologically the Utica slate and the 
Hudson River formations usually are lost in each other, being 
linked together in all descriptions, their fossils even being put 
into the same chapter by James Hall in 1847. There is hardly 
an exception to this close union of the Utica slate with the 
Hudson River; indeed, as Mr. Walcott truly rem«irk8, at the 
opening of his paper, the term Hudson River, with the Utica 
slate as a subdiviwion, has been generally received into geo- 
logical literature. 

In summarizing the paleontological data the following table 
is given by Mr. Walcott : 

I'tica Galena. 

Tutiil luimbcr of siwcirs 1(H) 7S 

SjMtcij's liniit»*(l t<» tlie formation T^\ 1J> 

Specirs limit«'(l to tin* formation and th«' Tn*nlon 

irroiip 11 -*•• 

SiH'cics iimitfd to tli«' formations and tli<* Hudson 

Uiv«>r formation 11 •' 

SiM'cios common to tli<' Tr«*nton, Hudson Kivi'r. 

and I'lica and (Jalcna formations '34 -<" 

SjM'cit's passing from tlir Tr»*nton to the T'tica and 

( ;al«'na I^'> '^^'^ 

Sprcii's passim: from \\\v I'tica or (ial<*na to tli»' 

Huds(.n River •5'"> '^^* 

Of the J^") s})(H*ies, however, which pass from the Trenton to 
the rtica 10 are hardy species, ranging from the Chazy and 
Black River to the Utica. There is no way of telling, from 
Mr. Walcott's table of the fossils of the Utica slate (pp. JU-HS), 
what i)art of the r>(J species passing from the Trenton to the 
Galena had their commencement below the Trenton limestone. 
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It may be assumed therefore that of the 100 species known in 
the Utica 26 originated in the Trenton, and of the 78 species 
known in the Galena 56 originated in the Trenton or in a 
lower horizon. According to that the ratios of alliance may 
be expressed thus: 

Ratio of Trenton species found in the Utica, in all parts of 
the country, 26 per cent. 

Ratio of Trenton species found in the Galena, in the upper 
Mississippi valley alone, 70+ per cent. 

The table therefore shows a closer alliance of the Galena 
with the Trenton than of the Utica with the Trenton. Mr. 
Walcott remarks: 

The tablt' shows a grf*jiU*r change took phico in the fauna of the Utica 
slate tlian in tliat of the Galena limestone, the former having fifty-four 
sjx'Cies limited to its boundaries, and thirty-six derived from the Tren- 
lon: wliile the latter has nineteen species prculiar to it, and fifty-six 
passing up from the Trenton formation beneath. 

Mr. Walcott's data therefore, in this respect, do not strongly 
support his own conclusion as to the occurrence of a break at 
the top of the Trenton, separating it from the Galena. On the 
contrary his data would seem to indicate a strong connection 
between the Trenton and (Jalena. When it be considered fur- 
ther that he adduces no evidence whatever of a lithological 
change at that horizon, in the region of the Upper Mississippi, 
but that all his quotations bearing on the top of the Trenton 
are descriptive of the passage to the Utica slate in other por- 
tions of the country, or, when thoy apply to the Trenton of 
the Upper Mississippi, they testify to the slowness of the 
change from tlu? Trenton to the (Galena, it appears that the 
conclusion announced is hardly supported b}' the evidence 
adduced. 

Recent work on the roeks of the Lower Silurian b}' the 
Minnesota Geological Survey has brought to light numerous 
adverse facts hearing on tills (juestion, which, put against the 
paucity of altirnuitive evidence ad(lu(!e(l l)y Mr. Walcott, lay 
at rest forever all uncertainty ^>f the age of the Galena lime- 
stone. Messrs. K. O. ririch and Charles Schuchert have co- 
operated witii the writer in studying the i)aleontology of the 
Lower Silurian in the r|)pcr Mississippi valley. The infor- 
mation in detail will a|)p(ar in vol. iii of the final report of 
the survey, now in |)rcss. It is sutlicicnt lu^re to give a part 
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of the summarized facts, so far as they bear on the age of the 
Galena limestone. 

It was found that the Galena limestone changes gradually 
toward the north, by acquiring shale. While this seemed to 
pervade the entire limestone mass by the interbedding of 
scattered thin layers of shale at irregular intervals, yet it is 
most apparent, perhaps, near the bottom, where slialy charac- 
ters take the place of calcareous ones, on the same horizontal 
plane. Therefore as a lithological horizon there was no de- 
pendence to be placed upon it. It was found, also, that the 
fossils which had been said to be characteristic of the Galena 
limestone in Iowa, occurred in some shales underlying the 
limestone. Paleontologically, therefore, the Galena limestone 
had not definite downward limitation. In this absence of pos- 
itive stratigraphic characters, it became necessary, if the 
term be worthy of preservation, to assume a horizon in the 
midst of the shales, below which the term Galena might not 
extend. This lower limit was chosen at the lowest position 
at which the (characteristic fossils, named by the authors of 
the term, were known t<> occur. Such fossils as Ischinlftes 
t'owensh^ the sunflower coral of the lead region, and Clitinn- 
hoiiittif (h'rto'sff liave here their first appearance. They are 
associated with an increased abundance of Zmfositira rrrftrri. 
rostra^ and with several spi^cies cjf Xennititpniut and uirfhocle- 
ma. At this horizon also occur If/tffnrhofremn inviiuilrnlrh^ 
Orfht's pevJiiivUii ( var. .v/rrrz/r///) and Phoh'(fftj)s fmi/onriisis 
(var. nfin(fr). Here also ar(» found several species of Sfrnp/to- 
meiHt^ viz, hifh'tHf.si, srhitjivhli and unHicfrofa. Here was found 
a new species, Ortln's imuilsi. Several others which are found 
first at lower horizons, occrur here, apparentl}'. in increased 
numbers, viz., Ititnjyt'lhi fflnsd^ (' iilhitfrorwlla tin'mivsofcnsis^ 
l)i<fstt)iKn'iiui Jfuhclhif nin, and M iforfcuHi innmhihun . 

Owin^ to the pro^n^ssive change, both vertically and hori- 
zontally, from limestone to shales, in passing northward from 
the typi<'«'il region of the (ialena limestone, it cannot be said 
that the foregoing paleontologic characters will ever^'where 
he found at any set lithologic horizon. WwX as an average, for 
the southeastern part of Minnesota, it is probably true to say 
that the base of the (ialena formation is found to (»ccur about 
liO feel below th(; lowest distinctivelv dolomitic b(*ds. Toward 
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the north this interval of 30 feet'might become 50 feet, or the 
overlying limestone might entirely disappear, while toward the 
south it dwindles and disappears, allowing the base of the Ga- 
lena limestone proper to approximate the lowest limit of the 
characteristic fauna. 

While the foregoing indicates an intimate connection be- 
tween the Trenton and the Galena, a closer examination of the 
faunas which are found above and below this arbitrary line, 
throws still more evidence on their alliance. A preliminary 
partial tabulation of the results of our study appears below. 

Hudson Uivkk. Galkxa and Tkkxtox fai'Xas. 
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It appears therefore that forty-three species are known to 
be common to the Trenton and the Galena, in Minnesota, 
and but nine common to the Galena and the Hudson River, 
four of those nine being such hardy species as to survive 
from the Trenton to the Hudson river. This indicates that if 
the break which has been found b}- Mr. Walcott to prevail 
s(» widely over the country, separating the Trenton from the 
Utica slate, be sought for in the northwest, it cannot exist be- 
tween the Trenton and the Galena, but must be looked for at a 
higher liorizon. 

Prior to Mr. Walcott's generalization it had been customary 
to phice the pos^sjblc Ttica horizon with the shale overlying 
the (ialena, i. e., in the Maquoketa. Prof, James Hall called 
att(Mition to a certain bhtck shale at the base of the Maquo- 
keta, in Iowa, in l.SoS. as the probable western repreaentatiyn 
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of the Uticu slate,* remarking that the presence of Lingula' 
of a large and a small species, enhances the resemblance. 
Prof. J. D. Whitney, in reporting on the lead mines of Wis- 
consinf in 1862, dwells at length on the carbonaceous charac- 
ter of the Hudson River shales, which are said to show some- 
times "faint graptolitic markings." 

**Th«.» pn*Sfnc<' of nirlxui in the siiales of i\w Hudson River group 
over so exteUNive an urea, and in such lar^e quantity, is a matter of 
considerable interest, both practically and scientifically: it seems 
hardly {xissible that a material existing in such abundance and con- 
taining fn)m one-tenth to one-flftl) its weight of bituminous and carbon- 
aceous substances, should not at somf> futun' time be utilized for light- 
ing or heating purjjoses. in a region where coal does not occur,'* p. 184. 

The suggestion that the Utiea slate horizon is to be sought 
for in the beds overlying the Galena is confirmed by later de- 
velopments in the oil regions of Indiana and Ohio where the 
Utica slate is recognized at the bottom of the Hudson River 
formation, and yot where the underlying **Trenton" is a po- 
rous dolomite, nf»t unlike the Galena limestone. In fact it 
has been found that in many cases the fossils which in the 
upper Mississippi valley are found in the Cialena, in Kentucky 
and Tennessee are said to come from the Trenton limestone. 

It may therefore be considered that the (lalenu limestone is 
only a phase (»f the Trenton, intensified in the typical region, 
and fading out in all directions. It is a convenient designa- 
tion in Iowa and some parts of Wisconsin and Illinois, but in 
Minnesota its convenience hardl}^ warrants its continued use. 
The physical break and the faunal change which follow it, in 
the Northwest, arc the probable parallels of those which mark 
the transition from the Trenton to the Hudson River (Utica 
slate) horizon to which Mr. Walcott has called attention. 

3fai/ .7, /,S7/.;. 
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liame had been rapidly gathering materials for a syetematic 
work on the massive rock types of North America. Prepara- 
tory to this special attention had been given to the eruptives 
of the Piedmont plateau, particularly in Maryland. Care- 
fully made field and petrographical studies were instituted in 
different areas. Some of the results had already been pub- 
lished.* Two other memoirs were in press, both by the U. S. 
Geological Survey; one on the old volcanics of South Moun- 
tain (which, however, is out of the district just named) by 
Dr. F. Bascom, and the other on the granitic rocks of Mary- 
land by professor Williams and the writer. Still other results 
were nearly ready for presentation. 

As a part of the work outlined there has recently appeared 
the Granites of Cecil County in Xortheastern Maryland^\ by 
Dr. George P. Grirasley. It is to some points brought out in 
this contribution to Marj^land geology that attention is di- 
rected. 

The rocks under consideration are the granite-gneisses 
which are widely known as the Port Depofc^it granites. They 
are regarded as igneous in origin, though now more or less 
squeezed, but the proofs of their eruptive character need not 
be reiterated here. The aren is an extensive one and takes its 
name from the town of Port Deposit, in the neighborhood of 
which are large (juarries. From them a large amount of stone 
has been shipped to nearly every part of the United States. 
The rock itself is admirably exposed for a distance of fully 
ten miles on both sides of the stream. The stone is a light 
colored, s(>mewliat gneissoid, hiotite granite, wiiich is rather 
coarse grained but seldom shows a porph3'ritic facies. A more 
or less distinct banding of the light and dark constituents is 
quite characteristic. Both ol)servations in the field and 
microscopical examinations of thin sections indicate clearly 
that the parallel arrangement of the components has been 
secondarily a<Miuired through enormous pressure. 

'i'he area is bordered on the north by trap[)ean gabbro, on 
the east and West by the Pit.'dmont gneisses. The area is di- 
vided inedialiv bv the Susuuehjinna river, which has cut a 

*\Villiarns: V. S. (hmI. Siir.. P.iil. :>S. Wasliiiijrtoii, 188r». Also Amrki* 
4\N (ii:oi,<)«;isr. Vol. VI. pj). !;.")- H». Miiiiu'jipolis. 1890. 

f.loiir. ('iiiciiniati s ic. Nat. lli^i.. vdI. xvu, pp. 59-67 and 78-114. 

('iiiciimali. IMH. 
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wide, deep gorge into the massive crystallines of the region, 
extending from beyond the state boundary nearly to the 
mouth of the stream. For the greater part of the distance 
the river flows in a canyon-like course from 250 to 800 feet 
below the general level of the Piedmont plain. The high 
cliffs and salients of granite stand out prominently on either 
side of the water course and form conspicuous features of 
the picturesque valley. 

Under the microscope thin sections of the granite from 
Port Deposit show a more or less distinct parallel arrange- 
ment of the minerals. The quartz is broken and granulated, 
the biotite is not so abundant as in some of the other Mary- 
land granites; microcline is of common occurrence; epidote 
and muscovite are developed in many places from the feld- 
spar; while small dark colored garnets are not of unfrequent 
occurrence. 

The granite is cut through in a number of places by dioritic 
dikes which vary in width from a few inches to 400 or 500 
feet, (-ontrary to what has been commonly supposed to be 
the case, the southern part of the area is more gneissic than 
the northern. ('onee(iuently the Port Deposit rocks, which 
may be proper!}" regarded as gneiss, pass by gradual transi- 
tions into the nuissive granite of Rowlandville, which lies to 
the north. Another feature which has been observed is that 
as the granit«* approaches th<' gabbro area there is a greater 
and great(?r developni(*nt of the Terro-niagnesian minerals, 
until at the eontact it often becomes exceedingly dilticult to 
determine whether the rock is really a granite or a gahbro. 
Another notahle characteristic of the granite is the pn'sence 
of nunierons bjisic secretions;, which often hnve the appear- 
ance of rounded inclusions. 

Two tyjx's of granitic rocks have l)e<'n niention<»(l. The one 
is near H(>wlandville and the other in the neighborhood c)f 
Port I)ej)osit, the latter being the more gneissic. In the for- 
mer the rocks have been not siilllcientlv s(ineeze(l to entirely 
obliterate the original characters. They do, however, show 
in a remarkable manner the etl'ects of orographic |)ressnre 
which has changed both the constituents and the structurt'S 
in a very interesting way. One of the most prominent ineta- 
morphic changes in the rock, as fully emphasized by Dr. 
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Grimsley, has been the extensive development of epidote. As 
stated by him, the physical conditions particularly have been 
exceptionally favorable to the formation of this mineral. It 
occurs everywhere in the Rowlandville area as a prominent 
metamorphic product, assuming variet}^ of forms, sharply 
outlined crystals, rounded grains and hair-like needles, and 
developing in all of the original constituents alike. The pro- 
duction of epidote to such an unusual degree is manifestly 
one of the chief results of the metamorphic action,and hence 
the consideration of the mineral has been given in full detail. 
Now, the original Rowlandville rock was evidently a normal 
granitite or biotite granite having the common hypidiomor- 
phic structure and carrying unusually large proportions of 
plagioclase. In places it is thought that it may have also 
contained some original muscovite. As already stated, epi- 
dotiy.ation has been carried on on an extensive scale. It is 
most marked in the feldspars. In the perfectly fresh rocks, 
those which have suttered no eifects through meteoric changes, 
the formation of the mineral, it must be admitted, must cer- 
tainly be metamorphic rather than the result of weathering, 
as has been stated from time to time. All degrees of replace- 
ment of the feldspar by epidote occur, from crystals in which 
only an occasional grain of the latter mineral has originated 
to those in which almost complete pseudomorphism has taken 
place. Whenever there is a small amount of epidote, crystals 
of this mineral, with sharp outlines and of the usual mono- 
clinic habit, are of frequent occurrence: but as the amount 
increases the diti'erent crystals unite into larger masses with 
irregular boundaries. Another interesting observation which 
was made concerning the Rowlandville granite was that the 
epidote had no special tendency to develop in or near cracks 
in the feldspars, but that whenever the latter crystals showed 
pressure eifects little or no e})idot(» was formed. Another 
suggestive observation is that the epidote fre<iuently devel- 
oped in certain zones in the feldspar crystals, in many cases 
both the interior and exterior of the fel(ls})ars remaining un- 
changed. Considering the well known fact ol* zonal variaticms 
in the cheniieal eoni|)osition of t\'Ids|)ar crystals which has so 
well been worked out both hv Ilr»prnrr^" and by Beeke,t who 

*N.'U.-s .Ialii-l)uch. (i«'«)l.. Mill. u. P:il.. ISSI, •> Haft. p. IS'i. 
|T>('h«T?iiaU'^ niin. uinl jM'tio Miitli., xiii. Hand. p. HI, IHIKJ. 
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have proved that zonal feldspars, as a rule, grow more basic 
towards the center and that there is sometimes a recurrence 
of a more basic zone within the more acid layers, and remem- 
bering that the plagioelase feldspars in the Rowlandville 
granites are made up of different mixtures of the albite and 
anorthite molecules, the formation of the epidote may be at- 
tributed to a particular chemical composition of a portion of 
the feldspar which has been brought under favorable physical 
conditions. It may thus be concluded that under certain con- 
ditions and v/ith certain combinations of the albite and an- 
orthite molecules there was a special tendency towards epi- 
dotization, when the rock underwent nietamorphic changes 
arising from great pressure. 

It is an excellent illustration of one of those nicely balanced 
or delicately poised cases which are met with occasionally in 
the petrogrnphical study of rocks which have been influenced 
by crustal movements, and of a change which is to be expected 
in a region which perhaps represents a part of the denuded 
base of an old mountain range. It is but the expression of 
the universal law that in stony aggregates the whole mineral- 
ogical composition and structure are being modified contin- 
ually ; in some places slowly, and others more rapidly accord- 
ing to the attendant circumstances. The ever changing 
physical conditions invariably set up continuous molecular 
shiftings in every rock, whatever may be its composition or 
its relations. Of recent vt*ars it has come to be more and more 
clearly understood that the changes undergone by rock masses 
have been occasioned by the natural tendencies of minerals to 
assume combinations more stable from those less stable. 
Wadsworth* in particular has emphasized this point. But 
the statement has not carried with them its full import and 
meaning. For, in any particular case while there is an at- 
tempt towards adjustment to satisfy a certain set of condi- 
tions, the conditions themselves continually change, sometimes 
in one direction, sometimes in another. In tlie production of 
thes«* alterations in rock-masses time does not enter necessa- 
rily as a factor, although ordinarily the older a rock is the 
grcatiT is the chance for disguising its primitive character. 
Thus in at tempting to determine th e original condition under 

*Natiin', vol. xxxv. p. 117, 18S7. 
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wliicl), for instance, an eruptive rock has solidified, the prob- 
lem becomes more and more difficult in proportion to the 
amount of change, until finally a point is reached where it is 
absolutely impossible to say with certainty what the real na- 
ture of the stony mass was in the beginning. 

In the consideration of the wide-spread effects of regional 
metamorphism the agency of tangential pressure as the result 
of orographic movements is by no means the least important. 
Since the appearance of the classic work of Heimf the influ- 
ence exerted by this one factor has become more and more 
clearly understood, as may be inferred from the writings of 
Bonney,;^ IIatch,g Lehmann, || Reusch,^;! Tr»rnebohm,** 
Schmidt,f f Teall,:JJ Williamsgg and others. 

But to return to the epidote belts in the plagiodase crystals. 
Dr. Grimsley also remarks that the undoubted causal relation 
which exists between the zonal structure of the feldspars and 
their alteration whereby those zones richest in lime have been 
most completely changed to epidote, greatly favors the opin- 
ion advanced. This view also finds substantiation in other 
granitic areas and probably furnishes a key to the problem of 
why similar rocks through metamorphism and under appar- 
ently the same physical conditions change to very different 
masses. It is probably a principle of very wide application 
and one which will doubtless furnish a clew to many ques- 
tions concerning metamorphism which have been long re 
garded enigmatical. 

With the Port Deposit rock, which, like the Rowlandville 
variety, is in all probability of the eruptive origin, there is a 
very distinct foliated structure that has been produced sec. 
ondarily through pressure. The result of more intense dy- 
namic action has been to crush the minerals, thus giving rise 
to cataclastic rather than mineralogical changes, as epidotiza- 

fUnlorsuoli. i'lbcr (l«*n ^iocli. (b*r (irb. u. s. w.. Haiul II, 1878. 

JQiiar. .lour. iWu\. Soc. Loiulon. vol. xlu, 188(>. 

J^Tschermjik's miii. iiiul pctro;^. Mittl)., lid. VII, IHST). 

lUndcrsucli. iibrr dii' Eiit. (Ut altkry. SfhioftT^ostriin*, u. s. w. 1884. 

•:Nciu.'.s,Ijihrbuch, HH. V, 1S87. 

**(M'ol. For. Stockholm liOrhundl.. V. ISHO. 

ff N(;ii»«.s .lahrbuch, \\\\. IV. ]8S(). 

tt<«''<»l<>^i^*»l M}i«^H/.iiH', Nov., IHHO. 

ji^U. S. Grol. Sur. Hul., No. 'JS. 18S0: also ibid., No. G->, 1890. 
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tion. The feldspars of this rock are both alkaline and lime- 
soda varieties, with a marked development (»f potash feldspar 
in the form of microcline. The feldspars nhow conspicuously 
the effects of great squeezing and crushing, which, combined 
with the same chemical alteration, have given rise to a con- 
siderable development of the albite mosaic. 

The Port Deposit granite-gneiss carries a considerable 
amount of allanite which is invariably mantled by epidote, 
the two forming isomorphous intergrowths. The epidote thus 
formed is regarded as original, as has been thought probable 
in the case of similar occurrences in the granites farther south 
in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

In regard to the staurolitic mica schist which forms a long 
narrow belt separating the Kowlandville and Port DefK>sit 
areas, Dr. Grimsley is inclined to the view that it was origi- 
nally a sedimentary deposit, more al^ient than the granites 
and that it probably owes its highly crystalline character to 
contracting metamorphism produced by them at the same time 
of their eruption. 

Attention is called in the memoir to the economic value of 
the Port Deposit nKrks. but more on this point might have 
been said. The (quarries furnir<ih about one-half of the entir*' 
amount of granite obtained in the state of Maryland. The 
stone has been taken out in commercial «|iiantities for more 
than three-quarters of a e^ntur}'. The output of the Port De- 
posit quarries alone during 181^2 wat* nearly' eighty thousand 
tons, valued at almost half a niiilion of dollarn. As a building 
stone it is very durable, and aeeordin^ to the t^'^^t made by the 
United States engineers it with»»taijH- a eru^hing strain of 
over eighteen thr»usand pound- per ••qua re inch. 

Among the struetures built of thi** roek, ah may be gleaned 
from the Marvlan<l hand-bfHik. niav be mentioned fortress 
Monroe and the artificial inland opposite it on whieh wa** erected 
fort Wood, forts (.'arrol and Mcllenry, near Haltiniore: fort 
Delaware, the sea-wall at St. Aiigu^tine. Florida: the navy 
yard and dry dock at Portsmouth, Virginia : the Naval Aead- 
emy at Annapolis, Maryland: the foundation of the 'J'reaHory 
building, the Philadelphia, Washington and Haliiujore rail 
road stations and Saint Dominick'n ehnr'di »t Wawhingtorj 
also the bridges over the Sus^juehanna at Havre d** i#ra''«r 
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Maryland; the Chestnut street, Girard avenue, Callowhill and 
South street bridges over the Schuylkill at Philadelphia; the 
principal bridges of Baltimore, and the new water works 
cxib at Chicago. It has also been used in construction of the 
entire plant of the Maryland Steel Company's works at Spar- 
row Point, Maryland, and of Harveford college; besides a 
large number of private dwellings and public buildings in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



State Academies of Science. 

The fact that the general government lends substantial aid 
in furthering scientific^ research is very generally acknowl- 
edged to be simply a wise provision for promoting the general 
welfare and happiness of the entire people. From this point 
of view the maintenance of organizations for the investiga- 
tion of problems relating to astronomy, geology, mineral re- 
sources, coast and geodetic surveys, irrigation of the great 
arid wastes, chemical and lithological phenomena relating to 
agriculture, sanitation and public health, anil other matters 
that affect more or less the entire pul)lic, is recognized as 
nothing more than the discharge of an imperative duty. That 
the individual States also have duties in relation to similar 
problems has not been so generally recognized. Most of the 
States support universities where, in addition to the work of 
teaching, a greater or less amount of scientific work is done. 
Many have technical schools under one name or another, but 
these, like the universities, are founded not so much for re- 
search as for purposes of instruction.. In a few states geologi- 
cal surveys are supported ; but, as a general rule, States, as 
such, have rarely done much in encouraging scientific work. 

Notwithstanding the indifierence of the public to scientific 
work as expressed by the local state governments, nearly every 
State in the Union contains a number of capable men devoted 
to scientific research. The recognized advantages of organ- 
ization and cooperation, as compared with the reSttltl of die- 
connected individual effort, have led to theft 
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Academies of Science ; so that now there is scarcely a State 
in the Union which has not its organized band of enthusiastic 
laborers in the various scientific fields. These State Acade- 
mies have some advantages over the larger national associa- 
tions, not the least important of which is the fact that at- 
tendance upon their meetings involves less expense of time 
and money : two commodities which the unselfish scientific 
worker can usually illy afford to spare. Some of the best 
work done anywhere is presented at these meetings. Like all 
other truly scientific work it enlarges the domain of human 
knowledge, brings the forces and phenomena of nature more 
directly under human control, and ameliorates in some degree 
the conditions of human existence. The public, which, with- 
out effort on its own part, Immediately becomes possessed of 
all the benefits of scientific investigation, owes something to 
these scientific workers. 

A few States discharge, in part, their obligation to the peo- 
ple on the one hand and the scientists on the other b}^ publish- 
ing and distributing the reports of the local Academy. The 
reports of the Kansas Academy have for some years been 
published by the State. Three years ago Iowa began the pub- 
lication of the reports of her Academy. It is to be hoped 
that the same relation between the state organization that 
embodies the highest scientific attainments and the state gov- 
ernment will be established in more and more of the intelligent 
commonwealths of the Union. 

In this connection it is a matter for congratulation to find 
that the members of the Indiana Academy and the more pro- 
gressive members of the recently elected legislature of the 
same State are planning to etfect an arrangement whereby the 
work of the Academy ma}' become available for the informa- 
tion of the people at the trifling expense of publication and 
distribution. The Indiana Academy has now been in exist- 
ence some nine years, and in that time has enrolled among its 
members many workers of more than national prominence. 
Amony these the reader will easily recall Jordan, Coulter, 
Branner,Mendenhall, Arthur, Noyes, and others no less emi- 
nent. While the Academy, as such, has published little di- 
XwUj,rit0 papers have embraced the results of some of the 
^. *trt work covered by the period of its existence. Quite re- 
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centlv it ha« undertaken a thorough Natural History Survey 
of the state, a ta^k which, bj* reason of its numerous well 
ffcattercrd and thoroughly conii>etent observers, it is able to 
aiTComplish much more cheaply than any other organixation. 
Ijist us hope that the coming legislature of this wealthy and 
intelligent State will recognize its opportunity. s. c. 
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ThirU^uth Aftumtl lU^ntri *tf thf I'm'tttf Stithn frutfot/irtif Surrtff, fnr tk« 

tf^r I>C'I'''*J, J. W. Powell. DinnMor. Pari I, KcfHirt of tht* I)ir»»cUir: 
(»fi. vii. 2U^ with iwn mM[is: IHO'i. Part II. timloiry. arcompanyini; fm- 
I»*-r»: pr»- <■ ^•-- *'»**' plJth's fii-< VII, and -tl fijrnn's in \hv it»xt: 18$W. — 
Part III. IrnirMti'tn: |»p. .\i. -i>iO. with plattvs ( viii-<x. and tliriires 42-6:< 
ji« iJm- t»-xt: !*<!»'». Karh of th*- iJipm? parts of this rfjMirt. which whs 
ffijt»liiih«*d a f«'W months .itro. forms a s^parat** volumv. and each has its 
• iWfi jn<l<'4. Whih' <«i»m«' fl«'}ay Is iiinivoidahlr in tlx' issuance of tht*SM* 
imi0trlHU\ r^f^»riK it ft-rtainlv s«*fms very desirahle and practicnble to 
dtminj»>h <'on<»i<l*'rHbly th** interval h«*twe(Mi the work and its publica- 
tion It !• '»*'r\ ;fra*ifyin;: in tliis coniifction to note that only hnlf » 
v«'Nr iiit«-r-. "h'-d tx'tw<>«'n tip* times of distrihution of iIh> twelfth and 
ihirt'*«-fith arinnal n-fKirts of this siirv»'y. 

In ih" f1r*i \tnrt Maj. P<»wfll and the heads of tlir thirty-two divis- 
i'Hi^ of th<' »ur^<'\ pr^iu'iit their administrative re|M)rts. hriefly stHtin;; 
the hfi-a*' 'if eicpl«jration. s|KTlal suhi<-cts under investi^'^ation. and the 
pro;rr«''h of t'ifif#;rraphir an<l ;reo|o!.'ir mappin<r. Durin;; the fiscal year 
of till- re|^#rf. t«f|«««;rraphieal surveys were Iwin*: made in twenty-lhrei* 
•lati-i* ;,rifi |ir>'-. i'*ii^|\ theM> survexs had heeii finished in Massachusetts. 
HU'ftU' U!;ii,#|, ( c*nri<'eti('ut. New .lersey, and the A|»|»ala(*hian moun- 
tain Ih'Ii from Maryland to Alalmina. The i;eolo>;ical mapping up to the 
4i;iii- of ih<» n-fji^rt had iiielufle<l the western two-thirds at Massachu- 
•M'ift' A ur;.'*- ar« H from Baltimore MMitli to Kichmoiid: another in the 
.\pp;iUf'hi;ifi r»;r loij of ••astern Tennessei-, northwestern (ftH>rgia, and 
fiorttii-^^Kf tl .\^nhiitit:t. bmall trarts alxnit Madison. Wis., in eastern 
l«/wa. (he north w'-kt pari of South Dakota, in Florida, about Now Or- 
hNri»-. jfi ei'tiir.i! T'-^a**. and alx»iii iK'iiver and I^*adville in Colorado: 
larffi r ar< :«'•. jtt ''*<-w Mexjeo, northern Ari/^ina and southern Utah, the 
Vetl'iw^ton' '*.i>iofial l*;irl. aiifl aconti};uou8 n*yion n^aching north and 
tiofihw I .11 M'«ii(ari:i yfri all distrtctH in Washington and about Eureka 
and Vir^'ini^ :ii N'.ada an<l a larjfe n'^ion of the Sierra Ne\*adm bell 
through II.' ii'/rMMffi 1 wrfifihs of California. Final feologic« ^rveya, 
of ^r'-ati-i i,t it'f^* i^Krit, hud \n»t'u c«»mplplMl in thiity-two atelet 
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lerritories. covering an Rgjfr(»gate of 110.000 square miles, and repre- 
j^Mited by a hundreil atlas sheets. 

Among the special pap(»rs forming Part II, those of Mr. T. Nelson 
Dale, on the Uenssc>laer grit plateau in New York, and of Prof. I. C. 
Russell, on his second exix'dition to Mt. St. Rlias, have been already' n'- 
viewed in the la.st volume of the Am. Geoixkiist (pages 54 and 190, July 
and Sept., 18(M); and the four other papers are noticed in the following 
pages of this v(»lume. 

Part III, on the surveys for plans of irrigation in the arid region com- 
prising the greater part of the western half of the national domain, con- 
sists of the refK^rt on Water Supply, by Mr. F. H. NewKiiL, noting the 
rainfall and gauge mea.su rt>ments of str(*ams, with ma])s of irrigated and 
irrigable lands, and of pastun' and timber lands, in the Missouri. Yel- 
lowstone, and Platte river basins: two reports by Heubkkt M. Wilsox, 
one being on American Irrigation Engineering, considering its eco- 
nomic and financial asix*cts, different kinds of canals, weirs, dams, and 
reservoirs, and the other on FJngineering Results of the Irrigation Sur- 
vey, as develop(»d in the basin of the Arkansas riv«*r, Colorado, of the 
Hun river, Montana, of the Truck«'«» and Carson rivf»rs, Nevada, in the 
High Sierra reservoirs, ( 'alifornia, the Kl Paso reservoir on lh<* Rio 
<rrande, Texas, and the Pocatello canal in Idahtr, and two reixjrts by 
A. H. Thompson u|M)n the construction of topographical maps and the se- 
lection and survey of reservoir sites in the hydrographic basin of the 
Arkansas river, ('olorado, and u]nni the location and survey of reservoir 
sites in Utah and Idaho during tho fiscal year ending June :iO, 18J)2. A 
most important element In the plans of irrigation for many <listricts is 
found to be the fluctuations in the rainfall, with occasional deficiency 
or entire failur»» of streams during s»»asons of excejjtional dntught. 

w. r. 

Sulh Sfrpentifia tV Oira {hif/o d'Oria) e nopnt alcuue rocrii ad rnMH aninh- 
riate, Fraxcewo Sansi. (Rendiconti Reale Inst. I^)mbardo di Sci. e 
Lit., (2), vol. XXV, pp. 081-(W8. Milamj, 1892.) In this papJT are des- 
cribed the rocks of a small but vt:ry interesting |K>trogniphical province 
lying in the north of Italy. Th<* rocks include stratified amphibolites, 
serpentine, amphibole gneiss, ullored granite and qnartxilc Mon' sjm*- 
ciflcally they are: 

(1) Alten»d granite of the Val IVllino. This is a dusky whit*' rock 
flecked with greenish s|M)ts. Its principal constituent is (|uart/. vari- 
ously orientated. The feldspars present include both orthoclase and 
plagioclase. Hiotite. altering to chlorite, and pyrite are present, as an' 
also Kircon and apatite as inclusions. The ortlioclast» t)ccurs as larg»* 
turbid individuals, having crystalline form in part, and being in part 
altered to kaolin. The plagioclase shows a zonal structure, with altera- 
tlon Betting in from the |)eriphery. Among the alteration prcnlucts art' 
calclte and epidote. 

W Budiea of quartxite compressed in the granite. The.se are com- 
pftOt iBiiMi of icaly fracture and dusky gray to translucent glassy 
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n»lor. Thi'v an* holocrystHlIiiu* with bi))yriiTni(lHl (juurtz, micmclin(\ 
TiiiiKrovitc, rhlorito, pyritr. and zirctm having i)K»ochn)ic aun»oh»s. 

(:{) (iii(>isK without am|>hib<>l(M)f the Val IVlIino. This is distinctly 
Ntralificd, has a ^^raniilar structiin*. and is oom]H)S(Hl of quartz pn'dom- 
inantly, ortliorhiso and phi«:iorhiso. biotite with inclusionsof maffnelit^', 
and asHoriatfd riiioritr an<l musoovil*', apparently altcratiim prcKlucts. 
Zirron occurs as an inclusion in ipuirtz. with a mineral doubtfully n»c- 
o^ni/.cd as cordicritc Andalusitc is also present. 

(h Amphiboh> gneiss stratified with aniphibolite. This rt)ck shows 
slijfhtly different phases, but is always schistose. It is made uj) of 
«)uart/.. orthocIa.s<>, )»la^iociase. and amphil>oIe. The latter is of inten.se 
jrn»en color and characteristic j)leochri»ism. 

(5) Amphiltolite. This has a uniform dark >rreen color and is made 
up of a network of acicular crystals of amphilH)le traversed by ran* 
veins of (|uart/. or feldspar, the latter mainly plagiuclase. 

{W) Seri^'utine. This is represented by a considerable mass of dark 
irri'en mineral, traversed by small and more or less sinuous veins. Un- 
der the micn>sco|>t\ the ma.vs is .seen to b»» individualized, the jrreen 
mineral bn^akin^ up into small intricate bands. l)is]X'rsed granules of 
hi>rh r«'lief and without crystalline form an* noticed. These granules 
art* surrtMinded by ser|M'ntine. A mineral giving high interference col- 
ors and with frt»sh as|M*cl is n-fernni 1o actinolite. Mu.scovite and chU»- 
rite as al1erati«Mi pnMluct.s, and granules of mairnetite. are noticed. An 
undetermined mineral. undoubtedly n*pr(*sented in the granules of high 
relief, is pn'sent. Since, however, the crystalline form, and for the 
mast part evi»n the cleavage lines, are lacking, diagnostic characters 
art' not pn»senl. This mineral has In-en considertnl lo l>e olivine becau.s*' 
of the high colors of |H>lari/ation: but the author considers this refer- 
ence incorrect. Whert* the ::ranules art' separaietl by serjK^ntine, a web 
strucmn* is set»n. th»' strings l><»in:r si»rjvntine. and the intervenintr 
N| vices be in iT tilled with the mineral in question. These lines meet at 
an aiurleof alHMit IKV"^ Such a siructun* has l>een desi*ribedl>y Hus.sack 
as *'lvilkenNir\ictur.'* and is characteristic of p\ro.\enite st^rfientine. 
The mineral here shows kinship to N>th orihorhombie p\ ri>xene tensla- 
tii«'^^ and to n»oniH*linic ^NHliie'V 

The obst«rNaUons exclude the l>«'lii'f that the ser|H«Mline is derivinl di- 
r<HMl\ friMU the amphilvWe. and contlrm rather the opinion of Cossa 
that It comes fn»m p\ r\>\»'ne. h. k. b. 

r\r .;« I s. '..'r •■ r * \/*'. », •> t / /»*• »••'.» Jtff r. .V. )' . K\ H . I .. F Al RCHILD. ( PriH\ 
I^vhesier ,Vcad. Sci . vol. ii. pp. -l.V'^JJ*. June. IS5M.' In this |>ai)er 
Prx»f Kam*hild has gixeu a >ketch v»f that |virl of ctn^lvgic hisiiiry which 
can U« ri»ad trx»m the r<K*ks at KiKMiester. T\\r sin-tta N*low ihe up|wr 
|iart of the MiHlina an* known onl\ fr\»ni \\ti\\ noKrvis which go dt»wn 
o\ or i<.\MV f«***U The lowest rwks ment.on-.d .-ir*' ,•» s;!:ceous limestone 
ami a fernigiiKms quart ji r%H*k. wlu^se exact u.:^ .'^ ;:noerta:u: they im- 
m«Hl lately underly Ihe Talcif* nM:< A -ar::* vcir' of ;r»- >ection is com- 
\ ¥ ^si of lK^I f ^vl of Tn*tt Ion d .\ r k ". ■. !n » - s ^*n e .•» :: v: '. . • • T-"^ f •. . » t i ^ f M i*il i n a nnl 
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sandstone and shale. The strata from tho top of the Medina up to and 
including the Niagara limestone, can bi? studied in- the Genesee ravine. 
From the Niagara to the present nr) dt^posits. except those of glacial or- 
igin, are known. u. s. «. 

The length of geohyic time. By H. L. Faikchild. (Proc. Rochester 
Acad. Sci., vol. ii. pp. 2(J3-2(WJ. July, 1894.) This article will be of value 
for reference, as it gives a concise statement of the various estimates, 
from that of Charles Lyell to the recent ones of King, I'pham, AValcott 
and others, of the time required for the d<'i>osilion of the sedimentary 
rocksof the globe. Nineteen different estimates, with complete biblio- 
graphic references, are pres<'ntA?d. u. s. <». 

Preliminary report of Jifild ir or k during IHiKi in northeastern }finne4tota, 
chiefly relating to the ^facial drift. By Wakukn I'piiam. (Oeol. and Nat. 
Hist. Survey of Minnesota, 22d [1893] Ann. llept., pt. iii, pp. 18-60. pis. 
1 and 2, 1894.) The first partof this pa|)er is devoted to a brief outline 
of the to[)Ography of the northeastern [)art of the state, and the altitudes 
of a large number of points are given; these are taken from railroad pro- 
files and from recent determinations made by members t)f the Minnesota 
Survey. Following this are descriptions of the only rock outcroi>s 
known in Aitkin and Cass counties. 

The most im(M)rtant and interesting part of this re|x)rt is that treating 
of the glacial drift; an outline of thi' glacial geology is given ands{Xicial 
attention is called to certain points, the chief of which are mentioned 
below. A map Is j)resented, which, among other features, shows the 
results of the most recent work as to the location of the moraines in the 
northern part of the state, and the area occupied by Beltrami island of 
the glacial lake Agassi/.; this island lies just to the northwest of Ued 
lake. A very complete list of glacial strite is given, and attention is 
called to the divergent directions of these striie at certain i>oints, the 
most marked being in ih«* vicinity of Duluth. Drift from three princi- 
jml .sources is recognized: (1) on the west, from the north and north- 
west; (2)east t>f the Big fork, from the north and northeast; and (3) in 
the same region, from the east. Drift from the last direction is easilv 
recognized by its boulders, which an* characteristic of the rock of the 
Keweenawan areas on tin* north shore of lake Superior. Several sec- 
tions from cuts on thi* Mesabi rangj' show alternations of layers of till 
from the last two directions. Tlu' locations of four moraines north of 
lake Superior an* indicated much more accurately than has heretofore 
bt»en possible, and the most northerly, named the Vermilion or Twelfth 
moraine, is here described for the first time. 

Several paff«'S are devoted to a discussion of the raised beaches on the 
north shore of lak«* Superior, and a brief account is given of the history 
of the ice-dammed lakes that made these beaches. Three beaches are 
referre<l to the Western Superior glacial lake, eight to the glacial lake 
Warren, and one to the glacial lake Algonquin. The last beach is 
united with the present beach at Duluth, but it gradually ascends east- 
ward, reaching a hight of -19 feet above lake Superior at Sault Ste. 
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M»ric. Niiii' (liHtincI (IcltHK art' mtMitionrd al Dniiith as haviiifj^ been 
mu<l»' l>y ('hosier cn'ok at <litr«'n*nt staj^es t»f thow lakes. r. s. c;. 

Tftf Uifrzolitv-Mirju'iitinf luitl aHtnuuiited rorkn oj thv Pofrtro, S^tn Fran- 
rineo. B\ CiiAHi.KN Palaciik. (Hull. Depl. t»r (»ih)1.. Univ. of Califor 
Ilia, vol. I, no. .">. |)p. lOI-lHO, Auj;.. IHJM.) A rather detailed account of 
ihisKiTiieiiline is ;^iv<Mi in order to disprove the supposition that then*^ 
are no s««riM«ntirn's of i«rin'ous orijrin iti the (\msr ran«res. It is shown 
that the n)ek was ori^irnillv a llH'rz<»lit«'. i. e.. was coni|)oS(Ml chiefly <»f 
an a^^'re^nite of I'ustatitt'. dialla^«' and olivine, unaltenul iN>rtions of 
which tniiicnils arc still to he seen. Cutting this Iher/olitc-scriM'iitint' 
are musses of hvpersthene diahase and <'pidiorite. th»* hornhlendtM»f the 
latter hein^ prohahlv secondary after pyn)Xi»ne. v. s. n. 

(hi II rock from tht rirhtitjf of Ihrkthy t^nifttifiift;/ ti nttr ttotfa tnnphiboh. 
\\\ CiiAiii.Ks Pai.aciik. (H\dl. l>»*pt. of ti»M>l.. Tniv. of California, vol. i. 
no. tl. pp. ISI-1SJ2. pis. KMl. Au^'.. ISJM.) The material studied comes 
from a lar^e houlder. which is pn)bahly near its parent led;?!*, about 
thn'e miles north of Herkidey. The ro<*k has a white matrix (jf saccha- 
roidal alhite. in which matrix are prisms of a blur amphib<.)h'. An in- 
vestigation shows that this mineral is internK'diate in chemical comiK>< 
sition bt>tween ^laucophane and riebeckite. that it is similarto the latter 
mineral in the relation (»f the axes of optical elasticity to the cryslallo- 
}rra])hic axes, but that the extinct ioti anirle is about twice that f)f 
rlebeckite: the pleochn»ism is also a little lUtfenMit fn»m that of rieb<»ck- 
ite. Since an almost exactly similar amphilH>le. as far as optical pn)p- 
ertiesare concerned, has been re|H»rte<l fn>m t'olorado by Dr. Whitman 
Cross (.\mer. .lour. Sci.. III. xxxix. :r»l>-:t70. ISSH)). thi' author (iroiioseK 
the name rroum'tt for the miii(*ral hen* descrilH'd. The Coast ranjres of 
California have lon^ been known tocontain schists withablue amphilv 
ole. which has been referred to ^laucophane. but which it is believed 
will be found to be larirdy crossiie. f. s. «. 

1% tin lit let .l«/f tnnl Utt nhttioh /#• tfu Antitfuity of M*ni. By James 
(JKIKIK. Third edition. Iarirel\ rewritten. Pairt's xxviii. i^^k}, with 18 
maps and charts, a front ispiiu*e, and 7S W(t<Hlcuts. includin&r iiumenms 
full pa^e illustrations, in the text. (London: Kdwartl Stanfonl. *iG iV 27 
Cock.spurstreei. Charinv' i'l^'^is. S. \V.. IS!U.i First published in 1874, 
about a \ear before the closelx related tn'ati.Ne b\ l)r. James Crull, 
rfimtitt tihif Tim*, this wt»rk was larjrelx I'xii'uded in its seCfUid edition 
(lS7r). and the same author four >ears later presented a continuation i>f 
his studies of the (ilacial and Posiirlacial |MTi(Kls in his almi»st iMpially 
notable volume. /Vi/«i*^»/*iV A*'/r«7«f. Ouriti:: the thirtefu years which 
have passed since thtMi. he has t^een indusiriiMisi\ iuliliii:: to his data 
for thepr«»senl new edition, whi.'h ha'^ *-***."> paire** inore ihaii the second. 
Its most n*krri'ttable omis.sioii is the api^Mulix. sp{Harin:: in the first and 
sectMid edit ioiiN but nt»l in this. eutiil«d •l.i^i ■•: tli-- l''»ssil oriranic re- 
mains of the jrlNcin) «)e|Hksits of Sooiland." I\\ lv"b. rt Kilieridzfe. Jr.. 
with bibliographic n»fen*iices aiut coiui^, *;eM*r:|»iiN -. jkiI.n ,if most of 
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the U>ca II ties yielding? th«s<» fossils. As ht»r« ni»wly rditod and for the 
greater part n»wrltten. with two chaptt»rs by Prof. T. C. Chambkrlin, 
on the **Glacial Phenomena of North America/* this volume well sus- 
tains its author*s eminence as the foremost of livin*r glacialists. It 
seems not too much to say that this work, in its successive inlitions, and 
Dr. Croirs volume before mentioned. hav«» done more ihan any other 
contributions amon^ the vrry ext«'nsiv(» mass of glacial literature, since 
the early ^rand work of A«^assi/, to stimulate many eaper students in 
fruitful investifi^ations of the evidmce Hn<l history of jrlaciation and in 
classification of the «;lacial an<l placio-fluvial formations of EurojK*, 
North America and other n»j<ions. Like the writing of the author's 
bmther, Sir Archibald (Jfikie, this account of the Ice aj?«* is presented 
in a very clear and attractirr style. comm«Midably adapted to the under- 
standing of ordinary unscientific readers, whih' yet car<»fully stating the 
latest discoveries and theories in this Increasingly debated division of 
geology. 

Twenty of th«* forly-three chapters relati' to Scotland, describing its 
glacial, glacio-fiuvial, interglacial and (M:)stglacial de|K)sits, striation. 
rock-basins, ice-sheeis, and local glaciers: f<»ur chapters relate to Eng- 
land: one to Ireland; ihnv to northern P]uro|M'; one to the Trals and 
the mountains of central (J«'rmany: two to the Alps: one to other partsof 
Euro])**, as France, Spain, (\)rsica. the A(MMinines, Iceland, the FjerAe 
islands, the Azores, and Gibraltar: a chapter (»f nine pages reviews the 
glacial succession in Europe: two chapters describe CHve-de|K»sits, **val- 
ley-<lrifts," and lo<»ss: a chapter of eleven pages summarizes theclimatic 
changes of Eur(n>e during the (Jlacial iM»ri(Hl, and the evidiMice of con- 
tem|)oraneous Palaeolithic man: the fortieth chapter discusses the gla- 
cial phenomena «»f Asia, Australia, etc.. an<l South America: the next 
two, by Prof, (^hamberlin, relate to North America: and the final chap- 
ter treats of the cause of the climatic and geographic changes of the 
(ilacial period. 

Si,\ epochs <»f glaclation, with five Interglacial eiH)chs, are recognized, 
being nearly the same as in the author's j)aper published in the Trans- 
actions t>f the Royal Society of Edinburgh (vt)I. xxxvii, pp. 127-14J), with 
map) in 18J)2, excepting that one more glacial epoch, the latest, with 
the corres|)onding interglacial ei)och, is hen* added. 

1. The first glacial e|H)ch Is represented by the Weybourn crag and 
C'hillesford clav, followed bv the interglacial forest bed of Cromer. 

2. For the second an<l nia.\tmum eiM)ch of glaclation, an ice-sheet is 
niapi>ed as stretching from Scandinavia east across the northern two- 
thirds of Russia to the rruls, the rJverObi in Siberia, and Novaia Zem- 
lia; southward to latitude TtVP in Russia. Poland, and eastern (Jermany; 
and southwest to central Helgium, to the Thames, beyond the southern 
and western coasts of Ireland, and across the Hebrides and Shetlan<l 
islands. At the same time the F;erOes and Iceland wj're entirely ice- 
enveloiwd. With the Irish. North. IJallic aiul While seas, the area of 
this ice-sheet exceeded 2.()(M).(KM) s<juare miles. Its limits have been 
gri'atly extended eastward since the similar maj) was prepared for 
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PrrAinttiHr Eumpf. This «lso whs I In- limi! i.f nn-ali'st i-xIfiisiiHi of Ih.- 
glHcieni in tli<- Alps, Pyri-iicps. aiiit Ciiiiciikiim. TId' ciisiiiu); iiitf r^laclal 
bedsor uiirthi'rii (it^rmiuiv CDtituiii n'mnitiN iif a tcmiicniti- flora niitt 
raiitiit. iiitlicalinij; cveii miUtr coiiilitiuns iIihii Ihtisi- iif l)i<- gin-si'iit duv. 
anil llii- riviTS prndi-d Ji'i']> vallcyK. 

;i, P(ir thv third glacial i't)nch, ici'-shii'tH cuvvriMff Iri'luiid. Scutlaiid. 
iMrtliorn EnjrlHtnl. nnd Wh1«*. art- n^iirfsi'iiletl as (-onltui-iit wiili Iln' 
Bcandinaviaii iti'-sliei'l, wliicli rparln-d Ntiiilli In FlamUurc, Iti-rlin and 
AVarKBW. and <-Hst Ii> rli>- Valdai liilJN and Wliili- si-a. IHirin-; ll>i.- nnxl 
i-pi>ch of liiltTKlHt'lHl coiiililioiiN. thv llaltif kch is sli.iwii III have liail a 
tcmiMTalt' maritii' rHuna. wliili' tin- adjari'iil UndH nt norliit'rn <ii'rmariy 
l)ad a oorrvK]Kii]diiiK l(-rr<'Strial Tanna and litira. 

4. In th<' finirtli Klicial <'puL-l>, or llial of lln- <ir.-at Italtic t;lac-i>T, il<<- 
Hmitt-d by conspicuous moraini's. tlir ici--sliii'i i-ovcti'iI iii'arly all <if 
ScandiuHvia. I'xccpliiiK a cimsiili-rabli' Irart of soulliiTn Sweden: ll 
n^dOhud I'Hslover n lBr|;>- iiart of Finland, and south iiliinj; Ihi- Ballir 
trough In thi' lowlands of mirthiTti (icrmany ami (■asli-rn I>i<nmark: but 
the; North s<-a •'xIMimI ok now, and (lir Itritixb IsU-s had only local or diH- 
trict ici'-shui'tsof comjMralivfly small I'Xli'iiL Tlii' ni'xl iiitiTfclacial 
eiKich had fori'sts of di'dduous Iri-i* farther north than Ihey now flour- 
ish: and the Italilc was for a timi' convi-rteil into li fn'sh-water lake, 
named the Aiicylus lake from its most (.■barucl'TiBlic fossil shells, as mmle 
known by iIh' sludi<>s of Huron de lit-i-r and others, but later it was con- 
nt'Ct4><l with the sea by straits acniss southern Sweden, iidmlttin;; a ma- 
rine molliisCHn fauna of somewhat mori' temtx'rale eharucter than now. 
While the lialllc was a lake, Ihe bed of the North sea. the F.n);lish 
channel, ami lar^e tracts which are now shsliow H'a Kurmumlin^r the 
llritlKh IhIcr, and a bell thence to the l-VKles and li-ehind. are mapped 
ax land, wheri'by the KiiruiH'an flora was extended to Iceland and firi'en- 
laod. Thai miicrallun may. however, as Ihe reviewer thinks. I)" bi'lti-r 
explainiKl olbiTwiNe. as slated farther on. 

.■■>. The fifth irlacial ■■)iiM:h is r.>pr..'s.'Uted only l>y local or valley mo- 
rainea in the Itrilish Isles, the suow-line ii, Seotlaud hiivin^' been at an 
AVerap: hij;ht of i.!i»f* feel. 

0. After an interval of fiiri'st growth in the m tain valley.s. another 

and Ihf final e|xich of Iih'hI )!laciers. oci-urrlntr only on the highest 
muunlaiiiK in Scotland, had Its snow-line at the bight or ^..^Otl feet. 

I'mf. R, It, Salisbury, reviewiujr this volume in th<> JoiiriiJil of Heot- 
ORy (vol. 11. p|., 7:!(l-:47, (K-i-Xov.. tsil4l. well noles the ri'markable |>ar- 
alleiism of Ihe Kuroi^'an and North American «lacial history, "that the 
outermost lionlerof the drift in Kurojw. us in America, is not character^ 
\M-ii liy Ir-rminal moraines: that I In' limit of the drift dcpiisited durinj; 
thu si'cond advance of the ice [l>ri>r. lieikie'x Ihird Klaclal c)iuch] in 
Kurci|H'. as in .Vmeriea. is not commonly marked by wel)-dc9ned mo- 
io;:eiher want ins: that the ffreit body 
inneclod. ( 
; and thHt ' 
ediiiu' iirlvane.' (th.'seemid iifler Ihe preKtCiBI^ 
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Ain<»rica, d«'vi.»hn)«»d the ^roat tf^rmiiiHl morHiii«*K, and that ihi'S** m«>- 
raini^s arc lM)rd«*r('d on th(> outside by plains and valley trains of sand 
and ^raveK denoting mon* vi^onnis draina^*' than durin^r the «farlier 
stapes of the ice." Comment injr on this, the presi'nt reviewer would 
imiuire. May not the cUhm* a^'reemtMit in the glacial succession on th^ 
two continents Im» more i»n)bably in each case the expression of varying? 
physical conditions of the increHSe. culmination, and esfK-cially th«; de- 
cline, of a sinjrh' cycle <»f «;laci:ition. rather than the records of s<;v(*ral 
inde|)endent e|MH'hsof ice accumulation and di'parture? 

Applyin«r the interpretation of thes«* si'ries of <;Iacial :iiid interplacial 
deposits which sefms to find warrant in Kusm'H's obM*rvHtions of the 
Malaspina ice-.sheei in Alaska, covered (mi its border for a width i>f s«?v- 
eral miles with drift \n\ which ftirests. thickets, and abundant herba- 
c#H>us flowerinir plants of tem|>erate sfjecies jrniw luxuriantly, we may 
attribute all the complex Mtpience of drift formations in KurfifM*. as in 
North America, accordintr to the opinion of the reviewer, to mo<lerat«* 
tluctuatioiis 4»f til*' lvMindari<*s of the ice-sheet and of its wanini? n*m- 
nants. «lurin:; a continuous fflacial |ieri<Ml of probabl\ no lonif<'r dura- 
tion than •J'l.fHWJor 'M\.^}^%) \*'-at^. Whil** the ice-sheets wi-re bein^ accu- 
mulated, doubtlfss a s<*v«>r*'I> bor^'al ami arctic climate prevailed in 
these reiriou": hut wh«'n the form«*rly {rn*atly »*|evated lands had sunk 
under their ir»' burden to their fin-M-nt altitude or lower, a warm tem- 
lierate c]imat<' wa»» p-storeil. HJnriilar to thai whieh now chararterixes 
the low !atitu<li*N fr«»m whirh th** ice was l>«"iii;: melted awa\. Anv n*- 
advance of ihi* ic*--lHfrd*'r<%i'ould then eover remains of a fauna and flora 
consistini: wholly or ehii'tl^ of i 'nifierate sfM'cit's. I'nder thi?. vii*w. the 
time <liviNi«;n> whirh l*rof. (fi-ikie calls «*|fifclie s^-'-m mop- proj^*rly to 
In* con>id»'r*.'d a- •♦pi"»'Hh'?» or ^TaL'^'S in in »*inj5l'* *'\tti*'\\ or jp«'ri«Hl of con- 
tinuous tiioiii'h Tlurtiiatiiii' L'.'aejati'in. 

Profe^Siir ( hamb'-riin'^ tW'i ehafit«*r<« eonrain. in ."»*i pa;:»— with two 
ma|«». a *-r\ '■i,mpr-h»Mi*i*. »- arjd valuabN- *«rat<-m«'nt of liii- chief f«'a- 
Hir»*?» tif N'irili Am-r;ean :r!a'ral ;;eii|o:r;.. hi all iii<- trranil outlji;<-« and 
m**^! of tri*' v*tUf\\\<\*tU'^. a« tii>- •-xplahatii^ii of pra('tieai!\ ail our «lrift 
pheiiomi'na b\ land-ie.-. Jiii- r- . i*-w»-r i> in ii*-arP. aceurd, <-, that it is 
alm<K»t fri\ja; !•• r-f-r pr:rr':r-;j i . . a« in Ih!" nof.c*-. i" J?!'- foiiowin:^ 
faiinto wh«'r- ri- wo'ii'l O' *'*•'' ;*: ^'.*' !irf«-r'-iie.'* fr-m r'-'*'»r'l-d ■ib-<*-rva- 
*ionr». Th- I.i:T-»-rit :ili- :,iiij « ■,r*\\'.WTi\\. ir.--H|ii'»-i* ir;'i;j •! jirMo.ibly In- 
*hown a* C'-^ff i»-».! H*'*"''*-. : •,•■ tiv \w,t*\'*\i •>' »!;•• Ko«'Ir.; rr:-i'i:i*a:!i> >n 
ih" r»-^!«»n of »;-..- I'.-ar. r:.*r ar.d iioriii»:*rd. ihir^ri.' :; •• .Tiavimum 
*ta2»- of :f,ae;;iT.-»ri. ♦ .' • .'•^•■•i**-** 'fi .''-. fi"*- of Ifit- Kn 'ir**:.' :•;•• .••■•-•h«'*'l 
mm\ ha'.- -\:-rid-'j ;i -•?,-' Jif. • i'* '•■ '■*'••*' »*"■■ -'ff:- '*'.'«• ^i .-:. '^f th- 
I^bra'i«.r-aii a!iil H',r;*..r. mv ,:*.'-r- ■•* a'-r ra«]..:T.r..' .'r::*:.-/!; and 
drift :rftri!*f^iria!i<.ri. •:.■ r.-.rT.A .•.; j a*;.* r^-.A fr'-rn r. •»:.--r. N-w 
EnjrUb<l Cowanl tr:.' ^' Lawr :'-. ^- -_.-..•..■ •, . < r.:i r: -r-. iivi-.;,r» 
loh«%>-belonif*^l on:;. * a •••r; -:■ *'-^J*' * • '= •■ ' ''■' ' ■- ' "■ "^ 

wiheJic Lawrv-nce \h -y. p: " i '-' ''*-*•' ' '■■ ■ ' '■-* ■ =-• 

■H»ailh9ftNilh. l*-ft i:;-r- a .^'.'- :-.;»•'•: r-rr.'.-.-.* ' •■ ': -j.^r'.r..- 

ibncation or o-.*.r;app.:.-' •' 
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truU>d in lh«' fnmlispioci* hiuI toxt descripticms, may be duo, in some 
places whi'n* it is most complex, to chancres in th«Mlin*ctionsof currents 
in one and lh«* samr ici'-slu'et on the same area at ditfon*nt times, such 
as are found to have prevailed in eastern and iiortheastern Minnesota, 
beinjr then* comprised wholly within Prof. Cliamberlin's hitest or East- 
AVisconsin division of the declining part of the h*e a>re: and the inter- 
^lacial fossil! ferous beds of Toronto and Scarl>oro. t)nt., seem referable 
t<» a stajr<' in the glacial n'tn*at when lake Innpiois, the <rlacial represen- 
tative of lake Ontario, had be«jnn to outflow by K«ime. N. Y.. to the Mo- 
hawk and Hudson rivers, after which th»» e|H'in»jrenic upliftin;^ of the 
l^me outlet caused thi' lakr levrl at Tort)nlo to ris*' to the hi^h lro()uois 
biMich, the glacial reftdvance that covered tlie fossiIifen»us delta beds 
having biM'u probably only a m<Hlerate fluctuation t)f the icr-fnuit. till 
this time linp'rinj; on the highland between Toronto and (leori^ian bay. 

Nearly half of N(»rlh America, <»r an area of 4,000.0(X> Mpiare miles, 
was ice-cov«*red. It will be vi*ry inlfrestinjr to learn, from Pn»f. (.'ham- 
tM^rlin's obsi*rvati(Uis in northwestern CJn'enland and from future explo- 
rations of thi' .Arctic archiiwlaiyo, whether thiscontinenlal ic<*-sheet was 
confluent ov<'r (irinnell lantl and Smith sound with the tin'tMiland ice. 
The terminal or n'tn*atal morainesof the Laurentidc i)orti(»n of the North 
Amf*rican ice-slu'et, traci-d across the northern I'nited States to th«' 
northwestern plains of Manitoba and .\ssinil>oia by C'hamberlin, Smock, 
I-A?wls and Wrijrht, Tmld, heviTeit. Salisbury. I'pham. and others, af- 
fortl most impr»»ssiv«» pn>of of the land-ice origin of our drift: and these 
twelve to twenty or more moraines, marking paust»s in the glacial re- 
cession, an* accepted as all bi*lon<rin^ to the (*losin«; part <»f th«' whole 
history t»f the Ice ajre. 

The distinction of the successive iKirtions of tin* North .Vmerican gla- 
cial drift in the cjrder of their age by «reoirrai)hic mimes, as the Kansan^ 
Ktutf-foiran, and Kant-WiAt'oHHiik f(»rmations. here pro|M)sed by Prof, 
rhamberlin, seems to be clearly a step of progress. It w»)uld )N>rhap8 be 
bi'tter, however, for n*asons of t>uph(»ny. to shorten the two latter names 
simply to /o/r/i/i and WiftnmMin, which, with their definitions, will be 
sufticienilv underst<MMl. This svstem of nomenclature is elastic, tM'rmit- 
ting inter|K.>lation and elimination, and it leaves the (luestit)n ofH^n for 
further investigation and discussion, whether the (ilacial |M'riod was 
dual, Ihrei'fold or more complex, with one. two or mon* int«'rglacial ei>- 
iM'hs. or. on th»' other han«l. was essmilallN continuous, with compara- 
tivi'lv small o^icillaiions i>f the ice boundari»*s durini: l>oth the gn)wth 

and ileclilie uf the i(M-shert. 

t 'nn<*frninuMhi' causes of L'lacialiun. Prof*;, (ieikii* and Chamberlin 
doubt thi' adf(|nac\ of Dr. OiiII's asin»nu]nic tlieorN. which a few vears 
ai;«» «»bi;iiieM] niMn- ir»in'ral a>seiit: but they fail thus far to appn>ve the 
alt'TiiMt JM- »ii»'irML'»r)ic tlirurN of Dana. Le Conte. Wriirht. I'pham, 
.lami»*Nnii. FaKarjand <»ili. r^. wliich attributes thi* ice accumulation to 
L'n'ai iiiiiiri'* •»!" ilif laiiii l>rini!iiig a snowy climate throughout the year. 
This \ i-w. iii.\\.'\.r. will I'xplain how the Fn»rOe islands, Iceland and 
i;r> « iiiaiid. Tna,\ )::ivi> noived their largely European floras: for if the 
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hijirh elevation which Prof, (loikie places after his fourth glacial eiwch 
were inst«*ad during ))reghicial time, bringing on the ice-sheet«, low 
sh(»re tracts of the land hri<lge to (xreenland may never have been 
cwwered by the ic<» and so would pn'si'rve the flora for Iceland and 
Cireenland when this part of tin* earth's crust subsided and the Ice age 
ended. 

The duration since thedeparture of the ice from the temix»rate portions 
of Eurf>pe and America is thought to have Ix-en less than Dr. CrolTs 
theory would retpiire. F<»r our continent Prof, (ieikie presents Dr. J. 
AV. Spencer's discussion of the age of Niagara falls, regarding this time 
as alMMit 32.000 years. Kvidence now in hand. how«*ver, se(?ms to prove 
that no outHow imssed from lakes Superior. Michigan and Huron to the 
Mattawa and Ottawa, on which the great«T part of Dr. S|)encer*s esti- 
mate is founded. Probably 7,(KM) years is as cios*' an approximation to 
the duration of Niagaraand the Postghtcial |K'riod as we can attain. 

Twenty years ago the pres<*nl writer derived his earliest interest in 
our glacial and modified drift from a jwrusal (A the first edition of The 
Great lee Agt\ This third edition will be n*ad by all glacialists with 
much renewal an<l increase of enthusiasm for the many Pleistocene 
<luestions which still remain debatable. Every page is richly suggestive, 
and the th<>ory of alternating glacial and interglacial e)H)chs has served 
well for the collection and onlerly arrangement t>f a vast mass of infor- 
mation astiithe Ice age and its C(»m|)licate<l history. w. i'. 

The Ore Deponitnof the Vnittit StateM. \\\ .Iamks F. Kkmp. (8vo. [ip. i- 
xvii, XAUX with 04 illustraticujs: revised and enlarged: Scientific Pub- 
lishing Co., New York and London, 1895.) This work has already Iwen 
reviewed in TiiK Amkhhan (iKolooist (vol. xii, pp. 2r>8-2f)0, Oct.. 181)3), 
and it is only necessary here to call attention to the revised andenlarged 
edition. "In th«> second edition many jmges have been rewritten and 
expanded. The endeav(»r has been to introduce into th»* Ixnly of the 
work the new materials that have becomi* available in the last year 
This is es|)ecially true of iron ores, of the geology of the Sierras and of 
nickel and cobalt. In all som«' fifty pages of new matter have b«.»en 
added, and fifteen cuts. •• The publicati<»n of a second edition of this 
book within less than tw«» vears after the first edition was issued Is suf- 
ficient evidence of its usefulness antl value. u. s. <j. 

Thr f/t^oliHji/ of Aftf/tf iMhmt. \\\ V. L. Ransom k. With n note on. the 
ratliolarian t-hrrt from Amjtt tMlanft find from, linri-buri ritiijr, Sun Mateo 
' ronntif, t'aliforniii. \U .1. <;. HiNhK. (IJull. Depi. of (iet>l. Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia, vol. 1, No. 7, pp. l!»3--2tO. pis. 12-14. Oct.. 18!M.) Angel island is 
three and a half miles north of San Francisco and is com|M»sed largely 
of San Francis<-(isaiMlstone and a ja*»pery rock (radiolarian elierl). The 
chief geol(»irJcal inl«T«*st centers in the plieiioniena connected with tin' 
igneous nR*ks of tin* island, which are chi.fly a lurL'e dik*- of seriM-ntine 
and an intrusive sill. Tin* ruck of lin- sill \ari«'s considerably, but its 
characters se<-m to allv il more closejv with the fnurchiies described bs 
J. F.Williams from .\rkan>as than with any uilnT clas> of rocks. In 
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the Kvrp(*ntiu(> th(> only ori«;iiiuI inincral now ilistin<;nisl)able isdialla^o. 
A narrow bt*ll of ^laucophanc schist freqnt^nlly occurs al the contact of 
the country rock with l)oth the ser^MMi tine and fourciiite. As this schist 
is dearly a prmluct iA contact action, all of the ^biucophane schists of 
the Coast ranp's can not he r»'ferred tt* regional metnTnorphism, us 
has lieretofure been done. Tlie jrlaucopliane is deveh»ix*d in the cherts 
as well as in tlie sandstones. 

The chert (phthanite of Hecker) is found to contain abunthint remains 
of radiohirians, so [Kx)rly i»reserved. however, that siM'ciflc determina- 
ti(»n is out of the question. Stneral fljrures of these fossils are i^iven. 
and Dr. Hinde is able to refer some of them to certain genera: he calls 
attention \o tlje number and variety of the forms of the >,'enus Dirttfoini- 
^m which are present. f. s. o. 

Gfologiral Surrt-t/ 4if ^fi^iHOuri, S/iaiM ytm. J an(f ./, t/tf livrivr nhevi anil 
t/tf Iron Mounttu'n tt/ifff, Aktiiiu Winshiw. state <r<M)lo^ist. .letferson 
Oitv. Published bv tin* (ietihtifical Survev. 

Kach of the.se **sheets" is accompanied, the former by three, anil the 
latter by tw(». other sheets of the same size as the shei'ts themselves. an<l 
they are included .separately in two ])aiM»r covers or folios. Kach she«»t 
lias a description sheet, j^ivln;: briefly an account of the jre<»loj:y <»f the 
area of the sheet, while on the other accompanying sheets are perpen- 
dicular an<l crtKss-sectitms illustrating; the ^eolo^ical structure. Kach 
sheet covers an area fifteen minutes of latitude hv fifteen minutes of 
longitude, miikin^^ approximately a rectaiiji^ular parallelo^^ram of. con- 
venient pro|N)r; ions. The scale '** ^-.r I /v ^ <»f nature, or approximately 
one inch to the mile. Ihised utMin latitude and lon«:itude they do not 
agr«'e with the boundaries of towns and <'ounties. although the town and 
county lines are expressed on them, as well as the seclitin lines of the 
land survev. Thev are both marked in detail bv contour lines, the in- 
terval beinjr *i() feel. The Hevier sheet was done under the charjr*' of ('. 
U. (iordon. with C. F. Marhiit and M. ('. Shelton as assistants. TIil* 
Iron Mountain shei't is by the stale ^eol(»^isl, who ha<l the aid of Kras- 
mus llaworih tui the crystallini* rocks, and K. H. Lonsdale and ('. V. 
Marbut as toiMi^raphers and >reolo;Lrical assistants. The Hevier .sheet was 
eiijjraved in Wa.shiii^toii, I). C\, by Kvaiis and Martle. and is dated Octo- 
ber, IHDIJ. The Iron Mountain sheet was en;rraved bv (ieor^e S. Harris 
and Son, at Philadelphia, and is dated .laiiuary, 1S1)4. One other simi- 
lar sheet has been issued — the Hi«r;rinsvill(» shi'et, notjci'd in the (iKoi.- 
o<tisT, vol. X, p. .MT. No tiiher sljite survey has attemi>ted so detailed 
top<»^raphical work nor so costly and elaborate a syst«*m of mapping. 
These sheets Compare, to their advantaire, wilh those of the United 
States (ieoloirical SurN«'y: and if the Stati* of Missouri persistsiii thisen- 
li'rprise to the (■«»nipleti(»ii i»f the sur\e\ . on this scale of excellence, sin* 
will not onh be far in adNain'f of her in-iuhhors. but will rank wilh the 
Slatt's of ct'iilral Kumpf. N. n. w. 

(hoJoiiii'iil Mnp nf Af'ifiiunii, irith nii t.rjtftf/nift'i't/ t'hiirt. Kr(;KNK A. 
Smith. stai»' ireoloiriNi. MouiL^onnTN . isiM. 
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K\T\\Vi\\\ in (M)iitrast with tin- fiir»*:r«iiiii' i- tlii« -xi^-ilt-fit ninii i.f Ahi- 
' trnma and its synoptical cump;iniMii '*lii'«-r. \\ <'ov<r<' t|p- wh/ilc sintf 
but lias no toiN>;;raf))itca] ront<^Mir<«. Ii i<* pfi)iii«(i«-'l with tii- W"II-kii'»wM 
t*.\f«*ll«'ne** orcii^Tavin^' i»f Julius \\\*\\ ;iii<| r.,rri|.afi;. . of N-w V«.pk It* 
size IK about twice that f»f nn- i^f th- Mi^«<iiiri «!i>-i't«. .irxl ;?« \»n>*\\i"A- 
tiiin with its companiiiii ««h<*<'( |ir<ilt;ibli r-'i«i it)>i«'ti tlii- -irn*- >'irri ;i- nii*- 
i»f ttn? Misft<tiiri sh«'«'ts. Th»' trr'^ai Ci»!itra«t th aj.i'-!. vh- nf'-r i» iit»t n, 
tho (h»>ri^.'»* of <*.\c**ll#'iic«- of th<' )Z*'^%\tt'z\*-A\ *%■ irr. f«ir Tn*-; iF-.Mi ii'ij-f r/ii" 
the bt*st of ^colojirical Work. It i* r?iili.-r in '•.- r-infj. •!• rii-»'.r. ,iiitl 
th<' utilitarian ri'sult** ac|iii'\»M| »i\ ih** twn -ir.-;.-. ?••' .ifi* r .i\\. th" 
practical ^mmJ that (^ini»"« to <.iH'i»-ii fpim «'J'^-ii ••fi»-rpr;--- i- m,- fin;!! 
arbitt»r which il«'t<'riniri«'«» ihi'ir •-xi«»t«-iiri. t^r 'l-'-r-f. »?.•!: 'i«#i';! 'Mr« 
hij^hi'St tli^^hts of Icrhnical -'ri'-iK'*-. wiii-'i.^-r .ii ;■:.■*:'■* '-r jri ;."'il'»i' • ar»- 
am<.>iiabh* to this arhit'T. an'i iipiliar^)/ rfi'jr- '-riairi. -*» :»• Mj*- «J«-rfi«» 
cratic communiti**** of ih*- T'lii*-*! >f:if.-> «riAf» ■■.-iAri»r' in 'r. »Ji/>"J 
countries. Dr. Smith •^•••m* »<• iia*. •• r-*iij/''l 'r i-. /ifiO J..*- ni'i- ••'! -i'»*l; 
t4*war<l his coiiifmf^lal«'«i r**»Tj|t. rnakiti:.' d* rr. .'"f. r.^i-'" a- '^.\- -*»f« 
I'vi'ry step has ha«l its iitilit^ri'Hj m";*-'-' f«ir-rfi'i*». aI.,m- «'.• <i'i«titi''ri- 
that ho has mad*- to s«.'i»-M«'<r hw- •- /!•»» v— r; f- * If :- -'ir .»■ ;- pp'»r#ii»»i. 
more flrmlv irnHinilffj jii th** '''f^i »,;! ^'^'i .ii.r."- 'j/i'i'.ri "f 'i- .fit';!.* 
;f»*nl citizens af Alabama thai< <-.-r .'i-f'..- 'f : - rni|. ••' A :.i'*.if/i.i i- 
tlu* 1>t'st ever fMibli*»}i*-(l of TfjM* -ta*»-. /tr.ij »•■•'-; ■ *. ■ i'*- r- > t t?,. 
uses for which such a map J- Air,'*'! f-.*- rri«' • •*• '' ' • \»*i"rnrt 
survey has not \t*-*-u wrw-Kw] .,ri . v . - ■/ ■ ■ i .r.r..'r*- f- ••'. \i -.».»'■ 
o^y or lo|)o<:raph\. WM!^ a -'..rj..'..* -, rr: •' • ' -* " ■■ '•'•^••.'r.— ; 

and outlined tiM-m iHitli f',rf .Tir r. •* •• •• .'■rr •• :' •. ')• 'i. '1 : ■ 

Missouri survey St rii«-k t/j*- v.r*»."-ir r ' ^i ■ ■' •' " ' ■" ' * •'*'■ ' ■■ 
siM'nt much lim«- and ffi'jf,'-;. ■ :r.*- r-' ^- ■■ '• ' ' ' ^' "■'* ' 

not wreckerl. bur i- darr.a.'-'- /< ." ' - " ' "' 

reach.-ssafi'saiiii,:: aj/ii,,,. jf * . .-r-. • - • - • ..•■ " -'* 

jreoloirieal w.'i,.in... ill Tin. ,.^i,.».n', .,' ■ '•! ■ ■ ' 



T/if (itohtiiituil U'lHUtvii nf IfiirhttrM. :', 
An. Ki-p.. r. s. <i.Mi|. Siirvrv. Part M. 
and tljriin's 7-1.') in tin- t«-xt.) This pai»» - ' 
bors on th*- s«-ii|i'ini'nt and developm'-nr ■•' ' 
olo-^ic cnnditions by which the harlH>r« i ' 
t«»m ni' classification: ;ret)lo«;ic jirocessi-^ i*" ■• 
rhcni. Willi sui:;restions as to the means wn-r 
favnncl nr hindcn-d through the agency of rr. 
luns of tlir ports on «Mir Atlantic and VtinV.f ' 
\IY\'\{\ Ljiun-inian lakes, which are now i»r rriM; 
our rnr<ii:n or tlomcstic commerce. In tn»' 
their several ^'eneiic kinds are named delta, r 
ijorjl. inountjiin ran«?e, jrlacial moraine, laifo^''* '•■■ • 
vnlcauic cr.iier, ami coral n»ef harbor*. The w*f- 
nl' niir harbors by the l'. S. Rnginecr CV>rff»». •*'''» '■•' 
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■dropraphic surveys of all <»iir const liii»;s, Htul esfxtcially in tin* vicinity 
of th»* principal liarbi>rs, by the I'. S. Cimst Survey, have been freely 
owed by the author, making n very instructive and valuable memoir of 
•exceptional fxipular inten^st. Concerning oscillations of the land, which 
contribute very largely to the formation and changes of harbors, Pn)f. 
Shaler says: **Although there is much evidence t<» show a pnwessof de- 
pression along the Atlantic coast line, recently o|K»rative, and probably 
still in progress at certain points, and the known facts of the Pacific 
•coast {loint to similar movements there, and although there is. further- 
more, evidence t-ending to show a very modern uprising along the coast 
from New York northward, the shores of our continent mav fairlv he 
considen'd as in a tolerably stable condition.'* w. v. 

T fie Mechanirn of Appalachmn Structure. By JUilky Willis. (Thir- 
teenth An. Kep.. U. S. (ieol. Survey, Part II, pp. 211-281, with i)lates 
XLVi-xcvi, and figures 16 and 17.) The most common tyf)es of moun- 
tain ranges, and the causes and conditions of their formation, are no- 
where better displayed than in the Appalachian mountain belt, stretch- 
ing 900 miles from New York to Alabama, with a width from 50 to 125 
miles. Great thicknes.s»'s of Paleozoic .sediments, which were there de- 
posited on the western bord«»r of a continental area, are compres.«5ed 
into long and narrow parallel folds, .sometimes overturned amt orer- 
thrust. From the early work of H. 1). and W. H. R(»gers to the recent 
.studies of the long overthrust faults by Hayes and Campbell, this belt 
has held a [irominent place in the growing literature on the structure 
and origin of mountain ranges, to which the present work is probably 
the most imi)ortant contribution yet made by American authors. Four 
districts in the Appalachian province are each distinguished by a i)re- 
vailing structural typ(», namely, the district of oiM*n folding in the Alle- 
ghany region of Pennsylvania and West Virginia: the district of closf» 
folding along the Appalachian valley: the district of folding and fault- 
ing in the Southern Api)alachian region of Virginia, Tennes.see. and 
(Jeorgia: and the district of folding with schistosity in the Smoky 
mountain region. 

Attempting in the laboratory an ex|;)erimental repr<Hluctii»n of folds 
*nd faults in alternating hard and soft strata, as had before biM'U done 
by Sir James Hall, Favre, Schardt, and Cadell. the author- used bees- 
wax to represent the rock formations, mixed in varying projK>rtions 
with plaster of Paris to harden it, and with Venice tur]>entine to soften 
it, so obtaining a range in (pnility from brittle solid U^ .semi-fluid. Pla.s- 
ticity in the earth's crust being a result of pressure due to load, this 
condition was imitated by placing a body of shot, heavy. b\it yielding 
And conv»*ni«'nt to handh', above the strata. A maximum weight of 
1,(KK) iK>unds was used, evenly distributed over the models, giving a 
pH'ssun* of five i)ounds p«T square inch. The machine foe imitating 
the lateral i)rt'ssure by which the mountain strata were folded and up- 
heaved was a stronjToak box with a piston which could bt? jutvanced b^' 
A screw. 
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The modols Hnd f>x)>('rim(Mit.s wore desi^neil in accordMiico with the 
accepted conc(*ptioii of the earth's crust as **» RuiNTflcial shell 5 to 7 
miles thick, which rests upon and vTcades in substance and physical 
condition into a subjacent shell. The under is only differentiated from 
the up[)cr by its rt»lative {losition in consequence of which it supix)rts a 
c rush in jyr load and forms a latently plastic f(»undation/' Mon^ tersely 
stated, the ^eoIo)?ic condition to be imitated was that "the strata which 
have suffered fo1din;ir and faulting floated u|)on and j^raded downward 
into a lal^»ntly plastic mass." It was furth<'r required that the thick- 
ness and e.xtent of the strata should be so related that as a whole thev 
should be flexible rather than ri^id. The principles which had been 
stated by Heim, Gilbert and (»thers, that deformation by fracture, with 
shearing; and overthrnst, occurs under mtnlerate load, and that def<irm- 
ation by flexure, with oiH»n or closed and finally overturned folds, takes 
place under jfreat load, are well proved by thesi' ex|M»riments. In the 
very extensive and a<lmirable st»ries of illustrative plates we are shown 
the gradual develojiment of every stagre and phase in the formation of 
mountain folds and faults. 

Mr. Willis concludes that the vast lateral pressun* pr<MhK'in<|; the Ap- 
palachian and other mountain belts can not have tHM*n due wholly to 
the contraction and shrlnkin<: of Ihe I'arth's interior. He would then*- 
fore add to that partial explanation thir theories of Dutton and lleade. 
The resulting; com|K>site theory is advocated as follows: **T<» every hy- 
IK>thests brought forward to account for tin* folding of the stratified 
rocks there is one objection made by its opiM)n«>nts: The cause is not 
quantitatively equal to the task recpiired of it. For argument's sake, 
admitting for each and i'vitv one that the criticism is sound, I do not 
understand that it dis|K)ses of any which are based on irotKl inferences 
from obs<*rved fact.s. The process of deformation was (Exceedingly com- 
plex and thus afforded opiM>rtunity for the action of more than one 
cause. As the work fx'rformed was stu|H'ndous, it required the com- 
bined i)ower of all available forces." 

Referring to the yet more difticult (piestion of the ca\ises of the par- 
tially concomitant but (according to the opinion of Mr. Willis) unre- 
lated ejM»irogenic uplifts and gn»wth of this c^mtinent, he writes: *'The 
Paleozoic continent and sea of North America had their origin in un- 
known causes of pr<*-Cambrian time. After Paleozoic de{K>sition and 
deformation the ri.se of Ihe whole coiitineni lifted alike the Klue Kidge 
belt of crystallines, the folded zone of the Api)alachian ]>rovince, and 
the undisturbed strata of the Mississippi basin. The uplift l>ore no re- 
lation in area (»r time to the fact of compre.ssion, and it has gone on 
through geologic jHTiods after folding ceased, as is shown by the an- 
cient ba.se levels and revived drainage of the whole n*gion east of the 
Mississippi valley." To the reviewer it seems more likely that an inti- 
mate genetic relationship existed between the Appalachian revolution 
of mountain folding and the accompanying rise of th«* interior of North 
America from the previously very long enduring Paleozoic sea; and the 
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laU'r rfKMnijff'nic movfinonts of this p<*giuii may wi*ll hav«' Immmi similHrlv 
nOated, in common causation, with oro(r<*nic folding and faulting ofour 
Ck>rdi11cran mountain Ix'lt. w. r. 

The Artratfe Klf ration of the Unifn! Stutrf*. \\y IIknky (iANNRTT. 
(ThirteiMilh An. Ki'p., V. S. (J«?oI. Survey. Pari II, pp. 2S:i-281>. with 
plate rvii.) From tli«' compilations of altitudes which are published in 
Bulletins .\ 72 an<l 7tl of this survey, and from all other avaihible hvp~ 
sometric data, a contoured map of the Tnited States on a scale of 
-j57jViy07J' '^f "Ix^nt 40 miles to an inch, has hei'n published, from which 
the map form in«r plate rvri, folded in the {MK'ket of the volume, has 
b<»en prtKhiced by reduction. This map is on the scale of aboiit 10.'> 
miles to an inch, and is colored to display the areas between th<> suc- 
cessive contour lines of the seashore and 100 feet, 500 feet, 1,000, 2.(K)0. 
5,000, 8.000 and ll,tHX) feet al>ove the sea. In his pa|H*r Mr. (iannelt 
states the mean altitude of each state and its resi)ectivi» areiis between 
these and othi>r intercalated contour lines. The mean altitude of the 
whole Tnited States is found to be approximately 2,.")(K) ftjet. I><'laware, 
with a mean hi^ht of alxMit (H) feet, and Florida, alxmt 100 feet, are the 
1ow(*st states, while Wyoming, at 0,700 feel, and Colorado, at 0.8*10 feet, 
are the highest. Since the publication oft his paiM^r, a careful determi- 
nation of the mean altitude of Minnesota, from the contoured maps^ 
prepared by the Jjre()|«>gical survey of that state, has piven it as approxi- 
mately 1,224 feet, quite well aj;reein«r with Mr. 'iannett's estimate* 
which is I,2(K) feet. w. r. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



UrM.^KKS on TIIK HKKNKK ()nEKI..\NI) SK(TIoNS of PkoK. it. (iOLI.IKZ. 
JN THE (iKOMMJH AL HaNDHOOK OK SwITZKULAXI). 18SM.* 

Mr. (.i«dliez has published in the **Livri*t (Juide" two sections of ilx" 
Bernese' Oberlaiid which varv so mati-riallv from all previous results that 
I f«!el mys«*lf cnm|)elled to a n'ply. nil tin* more Ix'cause this biwik is cer- 
tain of a wide distribution and 1 see thai the ni'W theory has created 
surprise amonjr Swiss ;^eolo^isls. 

1. Section Meiringen-lnnertkirchen by Mr. Golliez p. 207. 

Mr. (iolliez assumes it is true a ;;real flat fold, but puts instead of 
Malm. Trias I in contradiction to all i»re\ iousobsi'rvers. 

The troujrh nucleus of Lias aiMl Do^ri^er rises accord in;;: to him the«»rel- 
ically lowarils tlu' niicldle of the Pfatfeukopr wed «;e,i)o;rfre rand Lias are 
assumed as dnubN-d in lb*' Tnlerwasser sectiun: at tin* entranci* to the 
jrorjre of the Aar ai .M«'iriii';en they bend back u|)wards. 

There must be wei^^Iily reasons wliich induce Mr. (iolliez to place 
himself in contradiclioM t<i all the ^rroloLrists who have hitherto studied 
this rejrion. 



•'translated by I )i. Persifor Fra/cr Iroin a ( ircular distributetl at Zurich at tlic late 
nu'('tin)( of tJic Iiit..Miati'Hial ( »ingrf>s dl (K'(>lo^ist>. 
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One n^ads with astonislinifMit of "fNN)r fossils ubsiihitciy iiicoiniM.*teiit 
to inform us with cortainly" (by this Iho Triassic Diploploraan^ meant), 
when-as I ref«*r to !h<» t'xlnuled Hch>miiitf*s. which I know in tht* oast- 
rrn continuation of tiic cliain. for ih«' view h<*ld till now. Mr. O. de- 
Ijf'nds more on rM'troj^raphic "habitus" and an insecure anah>;ry with 
the *'Hrian<;oiinais:" he thinks there are occurrences of **intercalations" 
of quart/, sandy lK)iomite. and <jy|>sum. Vp to this time only Lime- 
stone and secondary se«rreirations have heon seen as th«*v occur in ev«'rv 
limestone: {Kissibly Mr. (i. has allowed himself to be deceived by 
Kothidolomite folded fnim below upwards. (Compare my .section Sh<»et 
ix. fig. ]. right hand side.) liul how any one can muki^ Triassic dolo- 
mite on such a basis out of our high m<»untain limestone is undiscover- 
able. 

In the Unterwa.ssiT secti«>n (compare my figure 4) I know of no re|M?- 
t it ion of the beds. 

In the nucleus of the Pfaff«*nkopf wedge there is no Lias: on the other 
hand it occurs on the boundarv towards the (!ineiss at Ahorni, when* 
accordinjr to (i.'s hyiNithesis it ought not to occur, and where besides the 
wt'dge is wronjjiy drawn. 

Mr. (i. op|Hises or finds fault with the presence of Kocene on sheet xiii 
in Keichenbachthal. etc. Inexplicably the im|H)rtant Kocene Irougli of 
this vallev corroborated bv mvself and Mosch, which has been abso- 
lulely established by Nummullles. largely di>velo|x'd Taveyannaz sand- 
stone, and Flysch. seems to have «*sca|KMl him. 

The statement on p. r>(M) that I assume Flysch on my older chart along 
tlu' f«K)t of Hernesi' Oberland mountain wall, where l)<»gger exists, is in- 
correct as my legend proves. Provisionally Dogger. (.)xf(»rdian, and 
F^ocene were indi<'ated there in the same color, because their lH)unda- 
ries were not al that time settled. This "pn'tendi'd FIvsch" exists onlv 
in the f;incvof Mr. (iolliez. 

In fine, the section by Mr. (Jolliez of Meiringen to Innerlkircheti so 
far as it is corn*ct has lontr been known, and where it would oir«'r sur- 
|)risinir novelties it is wmng. 

2. Transverse section of the Bernese Oberland. by H. Golliez: page 212. 

Fnder this |K>mp(>us title a s»*cli«m from tin' Mrtncli to the Habkehren 
valley is !riv«*n, in reL'ard to the northern part of which .Mr. f jolliez will 
have t<i explain himself Id Mosch: only Ihesouthi'rn half concerns me. 

Thediscoverx which .Mr. (iolliez made in the gorge of tin* Aar recurs 
here again, but he is more sure of his atfair: the llanks{Ahstiirze)of the 
Monch are said l«» be Triassic-marble ac<'ording to the .section. Who- 
ever, al the linl«' Sclwidegg. sees only occurrences of marble may im- 
airi!)e that ihe Moik'Ii is marble up to itsirneiss ca)>. In fact, the marble 
is a very small factor compared to the ordinary high mountain lime- 
sioiie. I) >I(trnite jijis nf»where been obserNcd. .'ind as little has the Opal- 
iiiieii hodiided bv marbl«'. 

Mr. (iojliez's Trias h\iMithesis (or better, illusion) is wrong for the 
MOricli also, and has not a trace of hohlifig ground. Were it correct, 
for consistency's sake, on many of tlu' Dufour shei'ts Malm would have to 
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l)(» transform\,Ml into Trias, »'V«mi when* it is paloontolofjically woH snp- 
lx>rtod by the pros«Mic<' of Tcnuilobatus bods and Tithon. Todesij^nate the 
non-fassiliferons jmrt as Trias is indofiMisiblo from |K'trojErrapbic and 
tcktonic considerations. 

Mr. Ci.'s section is wronjc. The Malm nucleus sinking into the valley 
near Lauterbriinnen is to be united with the Oxfordian between Mftnn- 
lichen and Tschujrjren above: and further away, with the Malm of the 
slopes of LiUschenthal. 

The relations are here relatively simple and by their help the other- 
wise unintellijrible Wetterhorn section, p. *i08, is easier to comprtOiend 
with the (juite abnormally placed F^ocene. This section is besides 
wrongly printed, since on the ri«rht hand of the Wetterhorn summit 
fossil if iM'Ous I'piHM* I)og>r«*r should have been placed instead of marble. 
It is true this occurrence is not consistent with Mr. (Jolliez's Trias hy- 
IK)thesis. 

The cut i>f the "(Jlissement" on the j^neiss. of which furtherexplana- 
tions are wanting, is original. 

In a word, Mr. Golliez's sections are very well adapted to create con- 
fusion in the minds of those who are not acipiainted with the facts: 
they d«i not belong in a **Livret-guid«*. whose purp<»se is not to dissemi- 
nate undig<'sted hyinitheses, and I consld<*r myself under the circum- 
stances justified in op|K)sing these g«*ological improvements of the Ober- 

land. 
(Signed) A. B.\ltzeh, 

Profess4)r in H<*rn. 

Ink<^lalitiks in tiik old P.\lkozok ska uoTro.M. Vou will be inter- 
ested to learn that gray granite, similar to that found at LeMars, was 
siruck at Sioux City at the depth of 1,31") ft., or 3;>i5 feet below the sea 
level. It was penetrated about , "MM) feet and showed characters similar 
to those found in the LeMars well. At the latter |K)int granite was 
struck at l.(KK) ft., about 150 feet alxive the sea. a <lifference of ."KK) fe<»t 
in, a distance of 25 miles. Crystalline schist was brought up by u dia- 
mond drill from 500 f^ei at Pawnee City, Pawnee Co.. Neb., as I believe 
Prof. L. E. Hicks has published. That, I estimate, to be not h'ss than 
020 feet above the sea. Vet at Brownsville. IJ5 miles northeast, a drill 
was sent <lown l.(X)0 ftM't. [irobably 100 feet beliiw the sea. without pass- 
ing through the Carboniferous. At Omaha a boring to the depth of 
1,782 feet. 7S5 below the sea. fail«»d to clearlv reach th<' .Silurian. This 
gives us a glimpse of the irregularity of the old Pah'ozoic sea l>ottom, 
and shows that the Carboniferous is considerablv thicker than estimated 
by Dr. White in his report on Iowa. .1. E. Todd. 

Tnhor, /otra, M*nf I,', ISUO. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

TlIK (lEOLOGlCAI. DFrAKTMENT AT JoHNS lIoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

Since the death of Prof. George H. WillinniP the courses of 
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instruction in geology at the Johns Hopkins University have 
been somewhat changed. The department of geology is now 
under the direction of Dr. Wm. B. Clark, Professor of Organic 
Geology, assisted by Dr. K. B. Mathews, Instructor in Miner- 
alogy and Petrography. In addition to the instruction given 
by these two gentlemen, Mr. G. K. Gilbert and Mr. Bailey 
Willis, both of the United States Geological Survey, will give 
courses of lectures on physiographic geology and on strati- 
graphic and structural geology respectively. 

BaLTIMOKK MkKTINi; of THK GEOLOiilC.VL SoriETY. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Geological Society of 
America was held, under the presidency of Prof. T. i\ Cham- 
berlin, in the geological laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., from Thursday to Saturday, De- 
cember 27th to the 29tli. Sixty or more fellows of the societ}' 
were in attendance, and fifty papers were presented. Pres. 
D. C. Gilman, speaking in behalf of the university and city, 
gave a cordial address of welcome. In selecting Baltimore as 
the place for its winter meeting, the society had counted es- 
pecially on the presence of Prof. George H. Williams of this 
university, the second vice-president of th(^ society, as one of 
those extending to it greetings and hospitality; but his la- 
mented death last summer left to his associate. Prof. William 
B. Clark, double duty on the local committee and the pre- 
sentation of an address in memorial of Prof. Williams. A 
memorial of Mr. Amos Bowman was also given by H. M. Ami. 

Three other societies of national extent aUo held meetings 
at the same time at the Johns Hopkins University, namely, 
the American Society of Naturalists, the American Morpho- 
logical Society, and the American Physiological Society. 
Many attlliated workers in all departments of the natural 
sciences, convening from widely different parts of the coun- 
try, were thus afforded opportunities for most pleasant re- 
newals of old acfjuaintance: and the several meetings, occu- 
pying different rooms (jf the university at the same time, 
reminded on(M)f the yet more numerous sections in the annual 
summer meetings of the American Association. During a 
part of Friday the Geological Society, on account of its large 
number of i)apers, met in two sections, petrographic papers 
being read in one section, and glacial papers in the other. 

Professor Chamberlin, in his address Friday evening as the 
retiring president, spoke of his observations during the past 
summer on the glaeiers and ice-sheet of (Jreenland, especially 
of IngK'field gulf and of Bowdoin bay, a fjord extending from 
that gulf northward t.> Lieut. Peary's winter station. A series 
of verv instructive lantern views of these glaciers was exhib- 
ited after the address, of which, and of the other glacial and 
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Pleistocene papers, concise abstracts will be given in the 
February Amekican Geologist. 

After this address about forty fellows of the society had 
an informal supper, followed by toasts to which Mr. W J Mc- 
Gee, Profs. W. H. Niles and I. C. Russell, and Maj. Jed. Hotch- 
kiss responded. The toast-master, as at the society's former 
meetings, was Prof. B. K. Emerson, who will be gratefully and 
laughingly remembered by all present on this and other such 
occasions, for his felicitous manner of stirring up ripples and 
waves of merriment where usually there are only calm reflec- 
tion, profound investigation, and earnest discussion. 

The otticers elect for the vear 1895are: Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
president; Prof. Joseph Le ('onte, first vice president; Prof. 
C. H. Hitchcock, second vice president ; Prof. H. L. Fairchild, 
secretary; Prof. I. C White, treasurer; J. Stanley-Brown, ed- 
itor; R. W. Ells and C. R. Van Hise, members of the council. 
Five new fellows were elected. With this addition, the total 
membership is 234. 

It is announced, in the report of the council, that the soci- 
ety's library is to be deposited in the Case Library at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with facilities for loans to fellows during periods 
not exceeding two months. 

The next meeting of the society will be in connection with 
that of the American Association, at San Francisco, Cal., in 
August; but the place of the next winter meeting is not yet 
determined. 

Appended is a list of the papers read at the Baltimore meet- 
ing. Many of them were followed with important discussion. 

On certain ft at ii rex in the Joinfifu/ and rein in;/ of the Lotrtr Silurian 
limeMtoneH near Cumherlaud (.rap, TenniMnee. N. S.' Shaleh. 

The Appalachian type of f tiding in the White mountain range of Inyo 
county, California. V. I). Walcott. 

NeAc structural features in the Appalachian^. AiiTHru Keith. 

ThefaultHofChazytoicn»hip, tlinton county, \eir York. II. P. CliSH- 
ixo. DetaiN'd mHi>pin<; sliows that llu' nonrly horizontal Paleozoic 
strata are cut by many ini«'rs(H'lin«r faults, the faulted blocks being 
consequently of small size. The subject is (if special interest from its 
bearing? on the probable struclure of the adjoinin«r Adirondack moun- 
tain area of crystalline rocks. 

The formation of lake baninn by trind. (i. K. Oilbeht. Observations 
of lakelets on sterile Cretaceous shale of the plains crossed by the Ar- 
kansas river in southeastern Colorado. 

The Tepee butten. (i. K. (ilUJEKT and F. P. (U'LLIVEK. Knolls 10 to 
30 feet hi|rh, left by subaerial deinulation where A'/r//}// colonies existed 
In the Ft. Pierre shah*s. on a belt extendinj: northward and eastward 
from near Pueblo, Colorado. 

Uemarku on the yeoUujy of Arizona and Sonora . W .T McGkb. 

(i eulogy of the Highirnod )ui>uotainx^ ^fontana. Walter H. WkBD and 
I^oris V. PrnssoN. 

(feueKin and xtrnrture of tht Ozark uplift. Chakles K. KeTBS. 

The getKjraphical tndntiun of Culta. J. W. Spexcek. 

Recent glacial studiex in (ireritland. T. C. ChambekliN. (FMdduitlilf, . 
address. I ■ ^-v, 

'- :/' 
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Obtertatiniu on tlu glucutl phruumrHn of XfrfuiinMind. /,iibriiil-ii; iiiul 
muthrm DrrtnlituA. 0. Furdrhick Wkkiiit. 

lUgklandtfTrlgrarthiiitTiortlitrK Xeir Knglimd. ('. H. HiTriiriM'K. 

VariatUniM ,if gluHn-K. Harkt Fikluinh Ueii>. 

lyintTimimitk/nnf gliirialiifftimalatioaaHil intatioH. Warhkn 1.'i-hau. 

CUauitif ftiHitirinm ubiiirn bg ynrth Amrrtfaii iiitr-rglaeial rirpmntn. War- 
RKK llfllAM. 

(JlarialhikeHia u-etlern A'rir York. H. I-. Kaihchii.D. 

f^tr yiitbrrrg, tkr naretmor af lake Warrfii. H. I.. FAiBriiii.n. 

XiitnoH Iht glaeialiim iif ytirfotindliind. T, ( '. ('haiibkki,I!<. 

Tht prf-CambriiH fioor i» Ikr. Xorthirrmtrrn •lnUi. V, W. IIaij,, Krum 
thu ri-curds nf (li!i*ii miO itrd-sUii wi-ll lM)ririgs u soricK of st'ctioiis Niid 
m*|)S kIiiiws lilt! I'xti'iisiiiii iif tlii' |>n'-('iimbHHii nii;kK Frnm llirlr uulcmii- 
l>iiiK Hn'itndowNWNrU iindt-r ilic Inii^r rcirniiiiidiiBlothi-Kiicc't-ssiwdeiitlis 
orcoiilour«nttliui>r<'«Mit iu.-ti]'.'vi-l. hiiJ at 50(1 r<.-<'l hiiiI I.0(M) fi-Rt bi-luw 
thHt Icvi'l, 

Afarlhrr ronlributioH lo aiir knoitlrdge ••/ Ike iMurenliuii. I-'kank i>, 
Adamii. Di'scriiitiim ut an area ut aiiorlliusilf and Hiirroiiiitli iik crvslHl- 
Htii^ rucks i>r llip (irpiivlllc iiorips L-.tlvntUng fmm thi> Ixland uf Moiilri'Hl 
iibiiiit r>0 miles northward. 

TAt frffufaUiuf liiiiriiUmrii. ujihinfUtui, and annotiattd trhliriii. of Ike nulrrti 
AiHrumlnrk*. i. F. Kksip. Thcst- DmeKtiMiiti ami schlslx, uccurriiifc ill 
small ari-uM, UHiially \vs,h than a si|iian; mlli-, art- Kjrardircl us oldor tlian 
the itabbriMt and aiiortliiiHitt^ id \\w NorUn mtIps beliiK ]iriibabl,v li»' 
n-iDnniilN of an vxlcnded formMUm which wur cut up by the ^abbro in- 
Irnslonfi. metamorpluist'd largely liy thmn, and afterwanl eriKled. 

Thi: frgiliiUiar Hmmlnnm iindauuirf/ilfd nifk* /^ tht norfkiffiit Adirnndifk 
rrgiim. V. H. Smvth, Jh. 

lA>vrr VnmbriiiB rofk» in nuU-ru C'ilif„nii,i. V. 1). Wah-ott, Thr 
Wlilli- miiuiitaiii raiigv. whosi' slriiutiiral ri'atiiri's wi'ri' iioteil In lln- 
Ki-ciiiid i>a|i«r (if tlilx lisl. 

Itmrniox f<t«aln in Ciirbouiffroui xtr-it-i. II. S. Williams. In north- 
ern ArkansMH, at StiriiiicC'ri'i'k, near llatesvilli-. 

Thr l\'tUriUrMrini«laBij Xrir rinr, HV»( Virgini'i. David Whitk. 

•Slraligraphif meimurrmrHl uf Crrhii-rini' limi: C. K. (iii.UKHT. Describ- 
liig rt'icular alternaticins of nhale and limt'Hiune. in iKiirs i>r siraia to- 
li;ellivrini>Htly rromuiie lo Ihrei; f*M?l llili-k. nccurrintfciiinnKiiilylhroiiKli- 
iiul a ^rreat IhlckncMi nI the Ft. Iti'iitun, Ninbrara and Fl. I'lcrn- Mhales 
In thi^ Arkansas river baiiin. The hypiil licsis suKJr<'>'t<'*' Tur these iilier- 
iiNtiiins Is (Ie[it>nt1<-nce ii|hiii Ihe HSirniiiimk* eyples uf preci-ssioii uf Ihi' 
ei|iiini>x<^s. which would r<t|Uin- some Stl.OUO.IXH) yiani For Ihe di'iMwi- 
tiun of Ihia )H>rti(iiior the L'n-iaceiniH M'ries. repn-si'iitini; |ierh»|is half 
i(f the Creiaei'oiLs i>i>rii«l. 

JV'u(wi>n l/ie Cnt-icrou- (-f ifi-trr„ IVj-ii- "ud- V'liAuil.i. M,.rir,.. K. T. 

Tkr Criinrttiuii driiOKil- </ Ihr iiorlhrfH h'llf -if 'hi Atliiiilir r,Hi,Uil jilniii . 

William B. Ci.ahk. 

Tkt niargiiiiitdtrrlopiMiil •ifl/ir MuKiiir in mitirii Xnr J,-rt.j). William 

IMiinrnlary geidogn uf the IMtiiwrr rri/iim. X. H. Daktos. 
Tlu*titfatr.fiirimtiou*i'fiuulhrra Xnr Jrnrn. lioM.iN I). Salihulkv. 
Om luic/ormt <^ mariar (dga- from thr Trrnlim Uinntane, irilh hIimitfii- 
ti^tMM But hogfBiituH laxua Hall. K. P. Wiiitviki.d. 

ferMMAJM <it y,.rift Ihitm, Main*. W. S. Uavi.ev. 

" naph-Jtm nf thr urtnt gitbbni maun of aarthi-aitrrn Mliilir-'lU. 

I. On ih'* i^ni-ttii'Mi hnunilary of thisKreat fialibni urea an' 

d ennaWlic imcI^? wfin^' cumpoHilioii iiulical<-N their relnlion- 

■ e galibro. Th.' liii-.ir rockii are agerpfcattrs of lliu basic coii- 

'iGdntahKi, anil Ihi'v >Lrc charftCterized es|icclallj- by Iheir 

|ltailt« Irun. The grim nil tic rockstlifTer tnim the minerals 
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of thf^abbro miiiiily in stnictiin*. Tlu'.v CDiisistof aijrifn»jjriiU*sof roundetl 
(liHllajro, hyt)er8theno, and pla«;k>ciasf. all of which minoralsare present 
also in the norma] rocks. The basic rocks are reirarded as probably dif- 
ferentiated phases of the ^abbro, of earlier age than the jrn'at mass of 
the normal rt)ck, while the ^ranulitic phases are simply structural i^»ri- 
pheral [diases. 

The rontar.t pJunom^uft ut Piye^m point, AfinnejHtfa. W. S. J^wi.ky. An 
exhibition of sfM'cimens. 

Tiw relation of grain to diMtanrrfrom marffin in certain rockn. Alkreu 
C Lank. I>cscription of the variation in texture and jrrain of some 
quartz diabase dikes of thfMiorthern iteninsulaof Michipm. and com- 
[larison with etfusive flows of similar mineral comfM>sition. Interstitial 
micn»i)«»^matite is primary or pneumatolytic, and the feldspar crystal- 
lization be^an bef«)n» that of the au/;ite. continuing until later. Tin- 
main object of the pa|M'r was to elicit, by discussion, the best methods 
of measuring tin' coarseness of grain of a rock. 

CryntaUiztd nlatjH from ropper-Mmeltinff. AiiFKKnC. L.\nk. Describing 
(with exhibition of siH>cimens) som«' slag from the cufiola furnaces used 
in copp«»r-smelting. with large melilite crystals, betwt'en one ami two 
centimeters .scpiare, interesting optically and in m«Kh' of occurrenc*'. 
Crystallized h<?matite is also noted. 

On the honeffeomfitff limrntone* in the Imttom of lakv Huron. Kohkht 
Hkll. The limestones ov«'r a certain region in the l>ottom (»f this lak** 
ar«» ascertained by the flsherm»»n to be extensively ertnled in a iHiculiar 
manuftr which thr writer calls honeycombing and pitting. This contli- 
tion is ascribed to a differential si>lubility of tho n)ck in the presence of 
slightly acidulated wa1er. 

On the nomenclature of the fine-firained Mi/inoUM rock)*. Lkox S. (Jkis- 

WOLI). 

On Home dikcn containing **hvronite." Alkkkd K. li.\Hi.ow. A |K'tro- 
graphical notice of certain dikes of diabase north and northeast of lakf 
HuHfU, containing **huronite," as the mineral was named by Dr. Thom- 
son in lA.'{<i. It is f(»und to be an impun' or altered form of anorthite. 
which has undergone eith«»r i)artial or complete "saussuritization," 
owing to metamorphic action. 

The chararterifitic ftatureft of fhr (\tlifornia goldipiartz ceinn, Waldk- 

.MAU LlNfMlRKN. 

On the quartz-kfratophyre and itn atotifciated roeka of the liaraboo fdujftt, 
WiftconMin. Sami'EL Wkidman (intnxluced by W. H. ITobbs). In the 
vicinity of Haraboo, Wis., acid jwrphyritic rocks (»ccur of pn»-Cambrian 
age, wiiich corres|K)nd chemically with (piartz-keratophyres. They ex- 
hibit under the micn>scof>*' fluxion, .sfiherulitic, i)oikiliiic, and other 
structures of volcanic rocks, and are associated with volcanic breccias 
which show th»*m to have their origin in asurface f1«iw. 

The granites of Pikt'n Pt-ak, Colorado, Kdwakd H. Matthew (intro- 
duced by W. H. Clark). An areal and |M»trographical description of th»* 
granites comiKising the southern end of the Rampart or Colorado range, 
showing that great macrt)scoplc variation may rosull while th«' micro- 
scopic characters remain monotonously uniform. 

.1 nctr intruHirv rork mar Sf/rarunr, Xar Vork. N. II. Dahton and 

.1. F. Kemi'. 

On fhf dvrmnpoxition of the grauiti rorka of thr District of Columhi^i. 

(iEOKOE P. MeHHII.L. 

Anciint phi/Kt'of/rophi/ om n priwuted in »rdimentit, Hailev Willis. 

Sirpt ntinc pHtudnniorph* afttr oli'rinc.formtrh/ cafird qoartz-ptaudomitrpJut^ 
Middhftld. MaxH. \\. K. Emkhsox. 

Skrhton rrtfHtiilM of nalt irhirh harrhnn ralhd rhiatitofit* and later Hpin^^h 
t'nan fhr Triax. Wmlfitld, Mosm. \\. K. KmehsoN. 

Radiating purkt ring nf rorundum rrgxtal)* around ailanitr, Piiham, Maw, 
H. K. Emehson. 
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[Portrait.] 

Iluqiie .ulolcsceiitesmihi mori sic vi(l<*iitiir, ut cum a(iii:ie multitudino 
flammae vis opprimitiir. — Cato. 

The student of organic nature, busied with the various forms 
under whieh life has manifested itself, frequently meets with 
phases of individual growth, among the living or in the earth's 
catacombs, which show that one creature may pass through 
its developmental changes more rapidly than its fellows, span- 
ning structural chasms, leaping vales and scaling bights which 
others of its race must plod slowly and traverse with wear}' 
ellort. In intellectual growth is the faithful parallel of 
such physical acceleration of development which the Greeks 
idealized in their concept of Athene, full-grown andaccoutered 
at her marvelous birth; equipped for war, not robed for 
peace. 

The geniuses of science, "standing on the mountain-top and 
catching the first rays of the rising sun," pregnant with new 
views of nature, have realized that the path to success must 
be hewn out with labor demanding the utmost of their equip- 
ment. Experience has written nothing more indelible than 
that for the loiterer, the dreamer, the man of leisure there is 
no niche in science. 

In the death of professor Williams, who was a man of gen- 
ius, of intellectual prowess and an unremitting laborer, it is 
difficult to fully apprehend the loss which has fallen to geo- 
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loyieiil science in America. As the aged Cato is made to saj-, 
this life has been quenched, not permitted to burn out. At 
the very threshold of his prime, with all hia powers syiumet. 
ricuMy ripening, and in the promise of a future glorious to 
himself and the sciences he loved, he is stopped. The pang is 
such as rent the heajt at the too early departure of Roland I), 
Irving and H. Carvill I^ewts. 

American geology is now called to mourn not simply be- 
cause one of its workers hus fiillen by the way, but in that it 
has lost that rare product among its devotees, a well-rounded 
man of broad culture, wide interests and generous instincts, 
an investigator of astuteness and notable success, a teacher of 
magnetic fervor, a speaker of polished fluency and trenchant 
aptness. It is a loss weeoutd ill afford, for which there seems 
now no compensation, from which none can reap a benefit 
and all suffer only bereavement. The key 'to the mystery is 
in the keeping of heaven. 

Professor Williams died of typhoid fever on the twelfth of 
July last, at his childhood's home in Utica, N. Y. During 
the scorching days of early summer, while in the field upon 
the Piedmont plateau of Maryland, he drank freely of a germ- 
poisoned well. His system, tired and exhaustedby the labors 
of the academic year, gave way to the attack which followed. 

He was born at Utica, January 28th, 1856, and was, hence, 
in hia thirty-ninth year. His father, Robert S. Williams, a 
prominent citizen of that city, a man of substantial and en- 
nobling tastes, surrounded his three children, of whom our 
lamented friend was the eldest, with the refining influence of 
such interests, coupled wilh sturdy virtuesdruwn from a long 
line of Puritan heritage. As the writer knew it fifteen years 
ago. it was a home whence emanated only inspirations of the 
good, the beautiful and the true, where gentler influences 
reigned and where a mighty and well-selected library cast an 
irresistible charm. 

No one could have held a livelier appreciation of such early 
advantagcf than did Williams himself, imd while lie accounted^ 
the lack of them in another no fiiult or yiecessiiry nlistaclc to 
success, ho was quick to see that it was not withoi 
cunee, ('ircumetances which would have left dikdv am 
leSM keenly alive to the need of iin active, vigw 
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nient, were to him u whok'Bome etimulus toward the best which 
life could atTord. 

He was of a fine nervoue temperament, which, if it prevent- 
ed a high degree of physical robiistnese, neverthelees infused 
both bod; and mind with activity. To many who knew him 
well it wae a source of eurpritie that he endured so sturdily 
the often arduous strain of geological field work, and that it 
ever became to him a means of bodily repair and refreshment. 
Yet it was hip mind that was normally and by nature more 
richly endowed than his body. 

During his early training in the public schools of Utica, 
terminating with his graduation from the Utica Free Acad- 
emy, he left traces all along of the first degree of excellence. 
In the autumn of 187-1 he entered Amberet college. Here 
he showed the same proficiency in all lines of academic 
work, loving and excellent in the languages and their clas- 
sics, stout in mathematics; the two essential ingredients 
of the first half of such a course. The former kindled a flame 
which was never allowed to die. and to these accomplishments 
must be due in no small degree, his broader and more delight- 
ful tastes. 

I am not aware that Mr. Williams had manifestetl any es- 
pecial aptitude for natural science during his boyhood ; a re- 
spect in which he was like many who have attained eminence 
as investigators and philosophers in this field of knowledge. 
The rigors of his preliminary training and earlier college 
course may have atforded no opportunity for the development 
of such tastes, and the scientiflc instinct was dormant until 
he came into contact, in his junior year, with that devoted 
teacher, professor B, K. Emerson. 

I recall his enthusiastic devotion to zoology (asubjectwhich 
at that time came within the scope of professor Emerson's 
work), which seemed for him a dooropening into a new world 
of interest. And when he touched the living rock and had 
became thoroughly enamored of geology, his fondness for its 
MMlngjeal side long flunp: to him. 

Being graduated in l«78, H portion of the rollowiiig year 
WHS Kpcut at Amlitrst in post-graduate work. I'ctrngraphy 
& virtually new science in this country. Zirkel, of 
iaioused an interest in the microscopical study 
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of roek-masBcs by hie work for the United StBtes Geologicdl 
Survey when under the direction of Clarenee King (1876), 
but there were then few American students in Germany im- 
bibing this new knowledge, and us few at home to whom Zir- 
kel'fl work appealed. In ]879 there were probably not a dozen 
men here who were making xerious efforts in this new depart- 
ure, but of these professor Emerson, alive to every phase of 
his scient'e, was one. Mr. Williams' interest was enlisted un- 
4ler these influences, and he was led to seek, the following 
year, the welUsprings of such knowledge at Gottingen and 
Heidelberg. Meanwhile, however, he returned for a brief 
period during the spring of 1 879, to Utica and taught vari- 
ous sciences in the academy which he had left five years be- 
fore. Though in this capacity but for two or three months, 
he infused such a degree of enthusiasm in his pupils for every 
subject he touched upon as to render the writer's task as his 
successor a dilQcult one. Emerson had graduated at Gottin- 
gen during the life-time of that versatile geologist, von See- 
bach, and to GUttingen he naturally sent his pupil. There 
Ehrenberg, thirty years before, had turned the microscope 
upon the rocks, searching for their minutest organisms; von 
Waltershausen had done his immortal work on volcanoes, and 
Klein, now of Berlin and the foremost of physical mineralo- 
gists, v/as tlien lecturing. Here in the winter and summer 
semesters of 1879-80 Williams heard these lectures by Klein 
and tliose by Hiibner in chemistry. The next year he changed 
to Heidelberg, where was and is Rosenbusch, a name which in- 
creasing numbers of Americans delight to honor, and there 
was begun a friendship between instructor and pupil whicli 
death alone could interrupt. After two years of work, prin- 
cipally with this inspiring man, he went up for his examina- 
tion in December, 18S2, achieving hie degree with honor. 

Upon too many of the young Americans who throng the 
German universities the glamor of the doctorate exerts a pal- 
pably unwholesome influence. The title liere passes for more 
than its face value and, unhappily, it matters little whence it 
comes. When a well-directed public sentiment shall have re- 
stored to its proper dignity tiitnow disordered and eliciipeuM 
title, professor, the doctorate may resume its apprnprloteH 
sidiary place. With Williams the attainmo^V 
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was but the terminating incident of his course and the title 
was never unduly paraded. 

Returning to his home directly upon its accomplishment, he 
found himself situated as many others have been, with abun- 
dant opportunity to find something to do. At this critical 
period in the life of every young man, when the first serious 
step in his career has to be taken, Dr. Williams did not find 
his way laid open for him by outside influences; the writer 
recalls his disappointment at the failure of an attempt to con- 
nect himself with the work of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Soon, however (March, 1883), he obtained a fellowship-by- 
courtesy at the Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore. It 
was not such a position as a young man not without supple- 
mentary resources could aiford to accept, nor was it, of itself, 
quite to the level of Dr. Williams' hopes, although it was to 
prove the stepping-stone to his most successful career in that 
institution; for in 1884 he was advanced to the title of Asso- 
ciate, becoming thereby a member of the academic stalf ; in 
18S5 he became Associate Professor, and in 1892, ordinary 
Professor of Inorganic Geology. 

When Dr. Williams entered upon his work at this institu- 
tion there had been no department of geology and the instruc- 
tion given had been of the most desultory sort, a little in 
mineralogy and lithology having been attempted in connexion 
with the department of chemistry. Upon him devolved the 
organization of the department, and the high ettieiency which 
it has now attained is due almost solely to the vigorous pros- 
ecution of his conception of what such a department in such 
a university should be. He was quick to acknowledge the 
warm espousal of all his efforts by president Oilman. The out- 
put of his academic work as embodied in his students has 
stamped a value upon it which cannot now, probably never 
can be estimated, but its success in the ej'esof those who were 
watching him from positions of close association is expressed 
in the memorial minute adopted by the board of trustees and 
the academic staff of the university, in which they bear testi- 
mony to "his alert, inquisitive observation, the close judg- 
ment and sound reasoning which he brought to the interpre- 

ion of what he saw, his excellent power of statement, 
with voice or pen; his cultivated appreciation of lit- 
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eratiirc; the energy, hopefulness, enthusiasm which he carried 
into his work and imparted to his associates; his genuine in- 
dividual interest in his students; the friendliness and help- 
fulness of his relations to his colleagues and his readiness to 
coOperat<.* in every worthy undertaking." 

He who trains students insures his own immortality. The 
young geologists, quick with the inspiration caught from in- 
tercourse with this man, will be his best and perpetual memo- 
rial. They are not many, his career was too short; but 
through them his elevating ideas and clear purposes for his 
science will not be lost. 

There is one phase of this career, the best of it, he himself 
would have said, that in which lay the poetry of hislife,which 
must not be overlooked. This was his total and unreserved 
devotion to his home. It is the more fitting to mention this 
here as many of the readers of these pages have shared the 
hospitality and known the loveliness of that home. It was a 
spot where every geological worker was welcomed, whose en- 
tire resources were at the command of the scientific comer; 
and, to the students, the point where they came into closest 
touch with the personality of the teacher. 

In 1886, Mr. Williams married Mary Wood, a daughter of 
the late Hon. Daniel P. Wood, of Syracuse, N. Y., a man 
widely known for his accomplishments in law^ and statecraft, 
and whose appreciation of science was evinced, during his 
long career in the legislature of his state, by the generous and 
unflinching support which he accorded to the work of its geo- 
logical survey under professor James Hall. The marriage 
brought about one of those rare relationships in which the 
work of the man found at once its most appreciative cooper- 
ation and support, and its most rigorous critic, in the intel- 
lectual intuitions of the woman. The value of such compan- 
ionship, not alone to the worker, but to his work, is not often 
overestimated. In his peripatetic work she was often his 
companion, accompanying him among the hills of Maryland 
and upon his >Jorwegian trip with Prof. Kosenbusch and Dr. 
Reusch ; and in the study she was hisfirst and acutestauditor. 
Three sons were born into this home, two of whom still live, 
one of them bearing his father's name. 

It is not possible in this place to give an extended analysis 
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of professor VVilliiims's published work: tliJitinay be reserved 
for another oceasion and writer. Here its results and condi- 
tions are briefly summarized. 

During his university life in Germany, in the interval be- 
tween his semesters at GtUtingen and Heidelberg, Mr. Wil- 
liams made a tour of southern and southeastern Europe, 
bringing back with him the materials for his first scientific 
publication, "Glaukophangesteine aus Norditalien," which 
was printed in the Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie in 1882. 
This was followed in 1883 by his inaugural dissertation, pub- 
lished in the same journal, on the Eruptive Rocks of the vi- 
cinity of Tryberg in the Black Forest, an elaborate investiga- 
tion which elicited the applause of geologists best able to 
appreciate it. 

The work of a geologist is pre-eminently what his environ- 
ment makes it; hence with Dr. Williams' return to America 
and the commencement of his work at the Johns Hopkins 
University his attention was directed to geological problems 
presented by the region about him. In 1884 he began a series 
of papers pertaining to the petrography of the vicinity of 
Baltimore, publishing two in that year and continuing them 
for nearly ten years. Twenty papers and maps published 
during this period may be regarded as pertaining to this sub- 
ject, and the outcome of his geographical location. Many of 
the briefer of these papers appeared in the University Circu- 
lars, a mode of publication in which the author evinced his 
patriotism for his patron institution, even at the risk of hid- 
ing his work from a great part of the interested world. But 
under the auspices of the United States Geological Survey, 
with which he became connected soon after his appointment 
at Johns Hopkins, he was enabled to elaborate his results in 
detail, publishing in 1886 an important bulletin (No. 28) on 
the Gabbros and associated Hornblende Rocks occurring in 
the neighborhood of Baltimore. In his Guide to the Crystal- 
line Rocks of Baltimore and vicinity, prepared for the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining Engineers in that 
city in 1892, the geological map of Baltimore and vicinity, 
published by the University in 1892, the Baltimore sheet pre- 
pared in collaboration with Nelson H. Darton, for the Geo- 
logic Atlas of the United States, professor Williams was ena- 
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bled to summarize the main results of his labors in that region. 
Immediately connected with this work was the series of highly 
important investigations upon the volcanic rocks of the South 
Mountain, published in 1892 and 1893, which demonstrated 
the existence in that region of eruptives in all respects like 
those of recent origin. 

Another valuable series of papers embraces those which 
pertain to the petrography, mineralogy and crystallography 
of his native state, New York, the materials for which were 
largely gathered during the intervals of his academib work. 
We find fourteen of these extending over a period of six years 
(1884-1890), among the more important of which are those 
relating to the petrography and contact-effects in professor 
Dana's "Cortlandt Series" on the lower Hudson ; and four 
papers on the serpentine dike at Syracuse, discovered by Van- 
uxem about 1840, but lost sight of for nearly a half-century 
after. 

The vacation periods of 1884 and 1885 were spent in 
northern Michigan and the results of his work there were ex- 
pressed in an exhaustive treatise on the Greenstone-schist 
areas of the Menominee and Marquette regions, published as 
bulletin No. 62 of the United States Geological Survey (1890). 
Among his other special papers we find one bearing on the 
geology of the island of Fernando de Noronha, two on the 
rocks of the Sudbury District, Canada, one on rocks from 
Alaska and another on the crystallines of the Andes. 

At the close of the London meeting of the International 
Congress of Geologists, in 1888, professor Williams joined his 
instructor, Rosenbuseh, in a visit to the crystalline regions of 
Norway, under the guidance of Dr. Hans Reusch, whose in- 
vestigations upon areal metamorphism have made those re- 
gions famous. Though he produced but a single brief paper 
upon the results of this trip, yet its effects were undoubtedly 
far reaching upon his subsequent work. 

In all these papers his writing is characterized by its lucid- 
ity and incisiveness, its freedom from contentiousness and its 
generous tolerance of adverse opinion. There was nothing 
bellicose in his composition and he never penned a polemic. 

The value of his services to his science cannot be estimated 
alone from these technical papers in his special field of activ- 
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ity. He brought himself into contact with the intelligent 
public in several general expositions of the broader bearings 
of his interests, such as his two articles on the relation of the 
microscope to the study of the rocks, published in "Science," 
and a more extended presentation of Some Modern Aspects of 
Geology, in the "Popular Science Monthly." And of wider in- 
fluence as well as of standard importance is his "Modern Pet- 
rography," published in 1886, as the first of a series of "Mon- 
ographs on Education," issued by Heath, of Boston. His 
"Elements of Crystallography" (1890), written to supply the 
needs of his own pupils, has become widely adopt<3d in insti- 
tutions of higher education in America and is understood to 
have already passed through several editions. 

His mechanical ingenuity and adeptness were shown in his 
design for the petrographical microscope constructed by the 
Bausch-Lomb company and which has long been hatched 
upon the cover-page of this journal ; and also in the inven- 
tion of a machine for cutting and grinding thin rock-sections, 
of which the motive power is electricity. Of this useful con- 
trivance he published a description in the American Journal 
of Science for February, 1893. 

Even to this young man the honors which beautify and 
crown success were beginning to come. He had been made a 
vice-president of the Geological Society of America, a corre- 
sponding member of the Geological Society of London and a 
member of the Mineralogical Society of France. Under the 
auspices of the Maryland board of managers of the World's 
Fair Commission he was given charge of the preparation of 
the state book, and in conjunction with his associate, pro- 
fessor W. B.Clark, prepared the geological part of that work. 
Under similar auspices he served as one of the judges of award 
in the Department of Mines and Mining at the World's Fair, 
and the last paper but one published by him was an account 
of the exhibits in mineralogy and petrography, which . ap- 
peared in the Geologist for May, 1894. 

Professor Williams's early departure has terminated one of 
those truest lives which Dr. Holmes eharac?terized as like a 
rose-cut diamond, with many facets answering to the many- 
planed aspects of the world about it; its influence elevating, 
its memory sweet. John M. Clarke. 
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List of the Published Works of Prof. (Jeorge H. Williams. 

(The main portion of this list is taken from the Bihlio(/r aphid Ilopkins- 
iennin, issued in 1893.) 

Ghiukophangesteine aus Xord-ltalien. Xeues Jahrbnch fiir Min., etc.. 
1882, If, p. 202. 

Die Eruptivffesteine der Gegend von Try berg im Schwartzwald. Inau- 
gural dissertation. lb., Heilage-Hand II: pp. 585-034. 1883. 

The synthesis of minerals and rocks. Review of Fouque et Michel- 
Levy's *'Synlhese des min^raux et des roches." Am. Chem. Jour., V, 
p. 127. 

Relations of crystallography to chemistry. Am. Chem. Jour., V, p. 
461. 

Barite crystals from DeKalb, N. Y. Univ. Circ, 29, March, 1884. p. 01. 

Preliminary notice of the gabbros and associated hornblende rocks in 
the vicinity of Baltimore. lb., 30, April, 1884, p. 79. 

Note on the so-called quartz-|X)rphyry of Hollins Station, north of 
Baltimore. lb., 32, .July, 1884, p. 131. 

On the paramorphosisof pyroxene to hornblende in rocks. Am. Jour. 
Sci., XXVIII, pp. 250-2(m, October, 1884. 

Xoticeof .1. Lehmann's work on the origin of the crystalline schists. 
Proc. Am. As.soc. Adv. Sci., XXXIII, p. 405. 

Review of . I. Lehmann's ''Entstehung der altkrystallinen Schieferge- 
steine." Am. Jour. Sci., XXV'II I, p. 392. November, 188^1. 

Dykes of apparently eruptive granite in the neighborhooil of Balti- 
more. Univ. (lire, 38, March, 1885, p. 05. 

The microscope in geology. Science, V, March, 1885. 

Hornblende aus St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.; Amphibol-anthophyllit aus 
der gegend von Baltimore: Ueber das Yorkommen des von Cohen als 
"Hudsonit" bezeichneten Gesteins am Hudson Fluss. Neues Jahrbuch 
ftir Min , etc., 1885, II, p. 175. 

Cause of the apparently perfect cleavage in American sphene. Am. 
Jour. Sci., XXIX, pp. 480 490, .lune, 1885. 

A summary of the progress in mineralogy and i)etrography in 1885. 
Reprinted from the Am. Naturalist for 1885. 

The jjeridotites of the "Cortlandt Series'* near Peekskill on the Hud- 
son river, N. Y. ' Am. Jour. Sci., XXXI, pp. 26-41, January, 1880. 

The gabbros and associated hornblende rocks occurring in the neigh- 
borhood of Baltimore, Md. Bulletin U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 28, Wash- 
ington, 1880; 78 pp. and 4 colored plates. 

Modern petrograi)hy. Heath's Monograi^hs on Education, No. 1, 35 
pp., Boston, 1880. 

On a remarkable crystal of pyrite from Baltimore Co., Md. Univ. 
Circ. 53, Novrmhf'r. 188(). p. 30. 

The noritesof the "Cortlandt Series" on the Hud.son river, near Peeks- 
kill, N. V. Am. .lour. Sci., 3, XXXIII, pp, 13.V144 and 191-199, Febru- 
ary and March, 1887. 

On the chemical comiM)si(ioi) of tln'ortlioclas^' in the Cortlandt norite. 
lb., 1). 243. 
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On tJi«* s^^rix'ntino of SyniciiSf, N. Y. Scit-nct?. IX. p. 2132, March 11, 
1887. 

On tho seriKMitinc (fK»ri<lolite) occurring in tlu* OnondajiCH salt-group 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Jour. Sci., XXIY, pp. 137-145; August, 1887. 

Holocrystalline granite structure in eruptive rocks of tertiary age. 
(Review of Stelzner's **Iieitrage zur Oeologieder Argentinischen Repub- 
lik.") lb.. XXXin, p. 315, April. 1887. 
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THE GEOLOGIC HISTORY OF MISSOURI.* 

By Arthur Winslow, St. Louis. Mo. 

Introduction, — The geology of Missouri has now been 
studied for a period of half a century. Though much detail 
yet remains to be worked out, its general features are known; 
the periods to which the formations belong have, in the main, 
been determined and their structure is understood. We are, 
therefore, in a position to narrate with some confidence 
many facts of the geologic history of the state. In the pres- 
ent state of our kfiowledge of such a complicated subject, it 
is, however, not always possible to make positive statements. 
But, in such eases, much can be said which is at least sug- 

♦Read by title at the J^rookh n meeting of the Geological Society of 
America, Aug., 1894. 
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gestive and which may be profitable in directing future 
inquiry. 

Before proceeding to the subject proper a few remarks will 
be in place concerning the classification of the rocks and the 
distribution of formations. In the following table is present- 
ed a scheme which is the outcome of recent work bv the writer 

a/ 

and associates of the State Geological Survey. 

The names and the divisions of this scheme ditt'erin several 
respects from those previously published. We will not attempt 
here to give the reasons for these changes. They will appear 
in the forthcoming report of the Geological Survey on the 
lead and zinc deposits of the state, now being printed. We 
shall use this classification and nomenclature in the following 
discussion. 

Distribution, — The Archean rocks of Missouri occur exclu- 
sively in the southeastern part of the state. They are confined 
principally to an area of about 2,000 square miles, situated 
less than 80 miles south of St. Louis and less than 50 miles 
west of the Mississippi river. They consist essentially of 
porphyries and granites, composing a group of hills named 
the St. Francois mountains. 

The Lower Silurian (and possible Cambrian) rocks of the 
Ozark stage surround these Archean crystallines on all sides. 
They extend eastward nearly to the Mississippi river, north- 
ward to the Missouri, excepting in the vicinity of St. Louis, 
westward to within 50 miles of the Kansas line, and southward 
beyond the border of the state. They consist principally of 
magnesian limestones and sandstones. 

The Trenton and higher Lower Silurian formations are seen 
to overlie the Ozark formation only over a small area south of 
St. Louis and along the Mississippi river. Over the whole 
western portion of the state they are absent. They consist 
mainly of magnesian limestones. 

Upper Silurian strata are absent in the state, with the ex- 
ception of a few exposures in the east, adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi. , 

Devonian rocks are sparsely represented in the eastern and 
northeast-ern portions of the state. Neither the thickness or 
area is anywhere great. A few isolated patches are found 
along the Missouri river, on the north side. In the west the 
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Classification of Missouri Rocks. 



Carbon- 
iferous. 



Devonian. 



Coal 
Measures. 



Lower 
Carbon- 
iferous. 



Upper 
Silurian. 



Silurian. 



Lower 
Silurian. 



Cambrian. 



Algonkian. 



A rchean. 



Upper, 
Middle. 
Lower. 



Kaskaskia. 



St. Louis. 



Augusta. 



Kinderhook. 



Trenton. 



Ozark. 



Southwest 
Missouri. 



Eureka shale. 



Absent. 



Absent. 



White River 
limestone, in- 
cluding sev- 
eral beds of 
sandstone. 



South EA.sT 
Missouri. 



Central 
Missouri. 



Hamilton. 
Onondaga 

limestone. 
Oriskany 

sandstone. 



Lower 
Helderberg. 



Niagara. 



Cape Girard- 
eau limestone, 



Hudson River 
shale. 



Receptaculites 
limestone. 



Trenton lime- 
stone. 



Joachim lime- 
stone. 



Crystal City 
hmestone. 



0) 

c 
o 

tr. 



c 

rs 



1) 



Potosi 
limestone. 



St. Joseph 
limestone. 



La Mottc 
sandstone. 



Iron Mountain 
conglomerate. 



Absent. 



Absent. 



Absent. 



Koubidoux or 

— Saccharoidal 

sandstone. 



• 

c 
o 


Jefferson 
City lime- 
stone. 


en 
8 


Moreau 
sandstone. 




Osage 
limestone. 


o 

en 


Cole Camp 
sandstone. 


C 


Proctor 
limestone. 



Doubtfully present. 



Pilot Knob beds. 



Porphyries and Granites of the St. Francois mountains. 



By Southwest Missouri is meant the western half of the state south of the Missouri. 

By Southeast Missouri is meant the eastern border of the state, south of the Mis- 
souri river, a strip about 50 miles broad. 

By Central Missouri is meant a strip about 50 miles broad, extending south from the 
Missouri nver and lying between the southeastern and southwestern districts. 
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only Devonian rock (and this is doubtfully assigned to that 
age) is the Eureka shale, which is a stratum of black shale, 
varying fron 10 to 60 feet in thickness. It is found only in 
the extreme southwestern corner and there lies between the 
magnesian limestones of the Ozark stage and the Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks. 

Lower Carboniferous limestones and shales in great thick- 
ness are exposed over wide areas in the northeastern, central 
and western sections. They are generally in direct contact 
with beds of the Ozark stage. Sometimes, Devonian and 
higher Silurian strata intervene. 

The Coal Measures cover the whole northwestern, and a 
broad strip in the southwestern portions of the state. They 
rest unconformably upon the Lower Carboniferous and extend 
beyond the limits of the latter formation. 

From this brief description it will be seen that the rocks of 
the different formations surround the Archean nucleus in a 
somewhat concentric form, though the sequence is broken in 
many places. This center is geologically a quaquaversal arch 
which has been raised and depressed several times. It is well 
known as the Ozark uplift. 

With these explanatory remarks we will now proceed to de- 
scribe the conditions which prevailed and the noteworthy 
events which took place during the different geologic eras or 
periods, beginning with the oldest. 

The Archean Era, — The Archean land surface of this por- 
tion of the globe must have been a very extensive one. At the 
beginning, at least, it probably spread well beyond the state 
limits. Its original outlines are at present undefinable, but, 
from the fact that the rocks of the present land must origi- 
nally have been derived in large part from these pre-existing 
Archean rocks, the mass exposed to denudation must have 
been very great. 

The AUjonkian Era, — Before the end of the Algonkian era 
the Archean land surface of Missouri was entirely submerged. 
Whether this condition was reached during the late Algon- 
kian or during the early Algonkian we are unable to say. 
Probably there was a gradual lowering, such that complete 
submergence was not accomplished till towards the end* 
extent of the Algonkian deposition is unknown 
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minable. The only considerable exposure at present is the 
small patch on Pilot Knob. Possibly, rocks of the same for- 
mation are represented under the surrounding Paleozoic beds; 
of this, however, there is no positive evidence, excepting, per- 
haps, in the record of a deep drill hole put down at Ray town, 
south of Kansas City. Here the base of the Paleozoic rocks 
was reached at a depth of 2,430 ft., and below this 36 ft. of 
crystalline rocks were penetrated. A specimen of this core 
examined by the writer, is a highly micacious schist, com- 
posed almost entirely of black mica. It is diiferent from any 
rocks found in the Archean of the southeast and is more like 
rock referred to the Algonkian elsewhere. A drill hole at the 
St. Louis insane asylum 8,600 ft. deep, one at Carthage about 
2,000 ft. deep and one near Sullivan, Franklin county, about 
1,200 ft. deep, all reached crystalline rock. In the first, 
the rock is reported by Prof. Broadhead to have been granite; 
in the second, Mr. J. D. Robertson determined the specimens 
to be porphyry ; in the third, drillings examined by the writer 
consisted of pink feldspar and quartz like those of the Ar- 
chean granites. These last results, therefore, are opposed to 
the existence of Algonkian rocks at the respective localities, 
though such may have existed there in the past and have 
since been removed. 

I'he Cambrian Period. — During the Cambrian period, Mis- 
souri was probably a land surface, at least in large part. This 
conclusion is reached : first, because there are either only a 
very limited thickness or no rocks of this age in the state; 
and second, because there is evidence of a very great erosion 
between the Algonkian era and the Silurian period. During 
this interval all but the small Pilot Knob patch of Algonkian 
beds were entirely removed and the underlying Archean gran- 
ites and porphyries were deeply trenched. It is to this date 
that we must assign the original sculpturing of the hills and 
valleys of southeastern Missouri, around and between which 
the Silurian limestones are now spread. To have eroded this 
great massof resistant Algonkian and Archean rocks must cer- 
tainly have taken a long period, even geologically considered. 
Poseiblj, this elevation and erosion may have begun well back 
ia tbe Algonkian time and have continued through the Cam- 
would make the maintenance of the conditions 
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of emergence still longer and would make the almost com- 
plete removal of the Algonkian beds more readily understood. 
It is, however, possible that this land surface was only about 
the St. Francois mountains, and that" Cambrian beds now 
exist in the deep basins away from here, especially to the 
northeast. Of this we have no local evidence to present, how- 
ever. 

The 6ihirian J^eriod, — Early in the Silurian, or possibly 
before the end of the Cambrian, well nigh the whole of Mis- 
souri must have been submerged and the deposition of the 
rocks of the Ozark stage was begun. Before the end of the 
Lower Silurian epoch it is probable that a re-elevation took 
place, exposing a large land surface to erosion. We conclude 
this because we are of the opinion that the Trenton and 
higher Silurian strata never covered the whole Ozark area. 
There is no positive evidence of their former existence there. 
The absence of any remnant or outlier, and also the absence 
of these rocks between the Devonian and Lower Silurian for- 
mations of the extreme southwest are both facts opposed to 
the idea of this extension. The same applies to the Crystal 
City sandstone, though to a less degree. Lithologically this 
formation has more the character of a fluvial or estuary de- 
posit than of a wide spread sandy stratum. The flow struc- 
ture or false bedding frequently exhibited is in harmony with 
this idea. The unconformity with underlying rocks, exhib- 
ited at many localities, shows that an erosion period preceded 
its deposition. 

At the end of the Silurian period most of southern Missouri 
or of the Ozark uplift was, without much doubt, well above 
water level. 

The Devonian Period — appears to have been essentially one 
of emergence in southern Missouri and to have remained so 
throughout. As with the Trenton and Upper Silurian strata, 
there is no positive evidence, in the nature of outliers or re- 
siduary products, of the former presence of Devonian rocks 
over the Ozarks. Along the western border of the uplift the 
formation is also absent between the Ozark stage of the 
Lower Silurian and the overlying Lower Carboniferous strata, 
with the exception of where the Eureka shale comes in, in Mc- 
Donald county. Similarly, they are absent along most pf the 
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eastern border, while along the northern border they occur in 
limited patches, as if filling estuary-like depressions in the 
margin of an old land mass. This, therefore, we also class as 
a long erosion period, during which the Ozark rocks were ex- 
tensively denuded and perhaps even base leveled. During 
this interval the inequalities of the surface were produced 
which caused the oft observed unconformity of contact with 
the later deposited Lower Carboniferous beds. 

The Lower Carboniferous Epoch. — At the beginning, and 
possibly before, the waters crept in over the uplift, seizing 
hold of the insoluble products of sub-aerial decay of the Silu- . 
rian rocks to make shales, sandstones and chert conglomer- 
ates, filling in great erosion depressions with these and dis- 
solving the lime to assist in the formation of the Lower Car- 
boniferous limestones. This movement continued doubtless 
for a long time, though at a very slow rate. From the fact 
that fragments of Lower Carboniferous chert are found over 
the surface so far into the interior as Howell and Crawford 
counties, the waters must have reached that far. Whether 
they extended beyond this, to the Archean area, is doubtful 
No remains of these rocks are found there. It is probable 
however, that estuary-like arms from the Illinois Carbonif- 
erous reached westward into Missouri. 

It is further probable that the submergence of the central 
portion of the Ozarks did not last long, that only a thin 
stratum or somewhat isolated patches of rock were formed 
which were quickly and readily removed later. The mass of 
the rocks were doubtless deposited around the flanks and ran 
out to a feather edge toward the interior. 

Well before the end of the Lower Carboniferous the uprise 
began and continued, probably, until almost all of southern 
Missouri became a land surface. A long continued period of 
emergence followed this, during which denudation must have 
been very vigorous. The surface became deeply trenched and 
covered with residuary materials. This caused the unconform- 
ity of the overlying Coal Measures and supplied abundance 
of material for the f ragmental rocks which are at the base of 
that series. 

The Coal Measure Epoch, — Early, probably at the begin- 
ning of the epoch, a renewed submergence and sequence of 
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events took place, similar to tluise imiucdiately preceding the 
deposition of the Lower Carboniferous rocke. The waters 
again crept inland and upland, availing themselves of the 
products of snb-ai-rial decay for the making of new sediments, 
such as shales, sandstones, and chert conglomerates or boulder 
beds. These soon filled the depressions and spread themselves 
over the surface. The submergence probably did not extend 
so far inland as that of the Lower (Carboniferous epoch. It 
was doubtless, however, well beyond the present Coal Measure 
margin. Outliers and coal pockets in the interior counties 
• indieatt' a wide extension, but some of these could have been, 
and probably were, formed in inland lagoons. That they arc 
sometimes surrounded by Silurian rocks shows that Lower 
Carboniferous or other intervening strata, if ever present at 
such points, had been removed prior to the Coal Measure dep- 
osition. This epoch, though one of fluctuating movements, 
was, on the whole, characterized by a sinking of the area sur- 
rounding the Ozark uplift. A reversal of the movement, in- 
augurated the Mesozoic. 

Thv Menuioic /.Vff. — With this era we have little to do. No 
rocks of this formation are represented in the state. At the 
beginning, all of Missouri was above sea level for the first 
time and has continued so ever since, with the exception of 
the Mississippi embayinent. This era is noteworthy, how- 
ever, as marking the beginning of the present drainage sys- 
tem of the state. Heretofore, during various uplifts, a radial - 
<lrainBge from the center tif the dome was undoubtedly de- 
■veloped, to be obliterated with each succeeding submergence. 
With the post-Carboniferous uplift, the Mississippi valley was 
first defined, as a result of the Cincinnati and Ozark uplifts: 
while the Missouri river valley appeared as the result of these 
and of the Wisconsin uplift. The present drainage began 
with a. radial flow of water from the center of the Ozarks. 
Traces of this are still seen in the distribution of the streams 
of that area. At the beginning, the Missouri river was prob- 
ably only rudimentary, its head being within, or at least not 
very fur beyond, the western border of the Btat«. ThiB WM 
«o, because a divide must have existed in ^ 
eastern Kansas, beyond which the waters flowed wcstwurdlato 
the Mesozoic seas. 
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The T'ertiary Epoch. — The conditions of Meeozoic stream 
trenching, land sculpturing and sub-aerial decay probably 
continue well into the Tertiary epoch. Then, with the up- 
lift of the west-ern country, a great change in the drainage 
took place ; divides were transferred westward to the Rocky 
mountains, and the Missouri river assumed something of its 
present proportions. It was probably somewhere about this 
time that the partial over-flow or great rise of the waters of 
southwestern Missouri took place, producing the deposits of 
gravel which are found along Spring river and other streams. 
All of the Ozark area proper, however, continued above water 
level and has, since that time, been subjected uninterruptedly 
to denudation. 

Conclusions, — Among the more important facts brought out 
in this sketch are the long periods of sub-agrial decay to which 
the Ozark area has been subjected, especially the one since the 
post-Carboniferous uplift. The surprising thing is that the 
whole country has not been completely base leveled. Changes 
of level have doubtless prevented it in part; but. in addi- 
tion, the comparatively gentle slopes and the low altitudes 
and the absence of glacial action have supplemented this. 
The residuary products of decay have thus accumulated over 
the flat surfaces to great depths and they have prqteeted the 
underlying rocks. The limestones, it is true, are not specially 
resistant, but the associated chert beds have shielded these. 
Further, from the fact that the climate was not arid and that 
the country is not and has not been at a great altitude, the sur- 
face has been well covered with vegetation. The declivities 
of the larger streams have not been great enough for them to 
corrade rapidly. To these causes we attribute the lasting 
qualities of this region. 

The earth movements which took place were apparently of 
the nature of great pulsations, alternately raising and lower- 
ing the surface. Along the eastern border, a sharper mono- 
cline was developed, as is exhibited in the comparatively steep 
dips of eastern Ste. Genevieve county. This feature accounts 
for the greater declivities of the streams toward the east and 
the proximity of the divides to the Mississippi river. The 
presence of the Archean rocks so near the surface here, doubt- 
lUM.bad its influence in loeating this flexure. 
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A NEW CRETACEOUS GENUS OFCLYPEASTRID/E. 

By F. VV. Cracin, Colorado Springs. Colo. 

The family Clypeastridci' makes its first appear«nce in the 
upper Cretaceous, and with forms which, so far as hitherto 
known, are of diminutive size and belong to the genera Echi- 
noci/amus and Fibularia, Eocene representatives of this 
family are also mainly of small size, though averaging larger 
than the Cretaceous. It is in the Miocene that large-sized 
clypeastrids, like Cli/peaster and Sct/teila,i\rst become abund- 
ant, though Eocene representatives of the former genus are 
known in Italy and elsewhere. 

The discovery of a large-sized clypeastrid, bearing points 
of resemblance to both Clypeaster and ScuteJhi, in the upper 
Cretaceous, is therefore of considerable interest. 

The only known example of this clypeastrid is in the writ- 
er's private collection of Cretaceous Invertebrata. It is the 
type not only of a new species but of a new genus also; and 
these may be described us follows : 

Scutellaster, gen. nov. 

Clypeastrid large, combining the tlattish-convex, or discoi- 
dal, test of ScutclJa with the pentagonal outline of Clypeaster \ 
disc without loop-holes or an}' emarginations other than shal- 
low convexities; ambulacral petals closed, or nearly so. 

Scutellaster cretaceits, sp. nov. 

Test as large as that of a large Scfdella, or that of one of 
the more moderate-sized species of Clypeaster, obtusely pentag- 
onal, its hight apparently about equal to, or not more than, 
one-tenth of its length ; ambulacral petals of moderate breadth, 
reaching to within a short distance of the ambitus, the un- 
paired and anterior paired petals being straight, the posterior 
paired ones slightly sinuous; breadth of a pore belt (appar- 
ently) about half that of a semiambulacrum, the part of the 
ambulacrum between the pore-belts ornamented with light- 
colored puncta (the supposed spine-scars) arranged in 
quincunx; interambulacral plates thick, separated by deep 
sutures that are made especially pronounced by the beveled 
borders of the plates, the adambulacral half (on distal plates, 
less than half) of each plate beingcrossed with slightly raised, 
parallel curved lines, which subtend the borders of the ambu- 
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lacral petals and between which are puncta that, like those of 

the ambulacrul mid-arete, present the appearance of filled 
pores and are in quincunx, though forming a simple linear 
series between each two lines; surface of inner, or contiguous, 
halves of interambulacral plates, plain (or at least without 
lines, and with only minute puncta, which, in the type-speci- 
men, are mainly obliterated), save near the ends where a 
number of coarse puncta are so arranged as to constitute a 
narrow and indefinitely bounded miliary zone. 

Between the anterior and either antero-lateral angle, the 
outline of the test, as viewed from above, presents two trilling 
concavities separated by a broader con vexit}". Between either 
an t<iro- lateral angle and the posti*rior angle of the same side, 
the outline presents a broad and shallow concavity which cul- 
minates opposite the anterior part of the posterior row of 
plates of that interambulacral field. The bottom of the test 
is not shown in the type, and the posterior border is imper- 
fect, so that the exact form of the latter and the exact posi- 
tion, etc.. of the peristome and periproct are unknown. 

Measuremeuts. — Length of test 105, breadth 83, hight 
(approximately) 8-10 mm. 

Occurrence. — Preserved in a concretion weathered out of 
the arenaceous shale of the Fox Hills division of the Creta- 
ceous, on the east slope of Shook's Run, on Piatt avenue, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado. 

The specimen was collected by Miss Anna Iletherington, 
and by her kindly presented to the writer, who is also indebted* 
to Prof. Geo. II. Stone for his first knowledge of the find. 

The writer believes that the genus Sctitclfaster may fairly 
be regarded as a synthetic^ or (/enerafized, type from which 
have been evolved Srufe/fn on the one hand and Chiiteasfer on 
the other. 



FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE VENTRAL 
STRUCTURE OF TRIARTHRUS. 

liv Charles E. Beecher. New Haven. Conn. 

(IM.ATKS IV AM) V.) 

In previous paper^^ on the ventral structure of Triart/trua^ 
the anterior antenna*, thoracic legs and appendages of the 
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pygidiuni have been described.* There yet remain for inves- 
tigation the appendages of the head and additional details of 
other parts of the animal. These characters have not been 
easily obtained on account of the labor of removing the rock 
from such delicate structures. Moreover, but few specimens 
are in the proper position or condition to yield satisfactory 
results. The appendages of the head either suffered greater 
decomposition than those of the thorax, before mineralization,, 
or were so tenuous as to be easilv obliterated, and are now 
seldom sufficiently well preserved for study. Further, the 
number and compact arrangement of such complicated organs^ 
even when present, make it difficult to trace their precise 
form. A similar difficulty would be experienced were one to 
endeavor to describe the appendages of Apus by examining 
the ventral side without cutting away some of the limbs or at 
least unfolding or bending them around. 

The features described in the present paper have been ob- 
tained by further work on the material secured for the Yale 
Museum, by professor Marsh. No detailed review of the 
ventral anatomy of Triarlhriis will be given at this time, only 
such additional characters as have been observed since the 
publication of the last paper on this trilobite. The precise 
structure and relations of the organs here described must also 
be left subject to slight modifications required by researches 
which are still in progress. The writer has carefully prepared 
the specimens and made the drawings from camera lucida 
outlines. The appendages, however, are often so faintly pre- 
served or so obscure that in order to represent them in a pen- 
drawing it is necessary to emphasize their limits and their 
prominence, and this may sometimes lead to errors of inter- 
pretation. It seems almost unnecessary to state that errors 
are not due to any preconceived notions of trilobite anatomy, 

♦ W. I). Matthew. — On Antt>nn}t' and otht»r apiM»ntJages of Triarthrus 
Keckii. N. Y. Academy of Sciences, May, 1893; American Journal of 
Science, August, 1893. 

(\ 1). Walcoti. — Note on sf)me Appendages of the Trilobites. Proc. 
IJiol. Soc, Washington, March, 1894. 

C. E. Heecher. — On the Thoracic Legs of Triarthrus. American Jour- 
nal of Science, December, 1893. 

On the mode of Occurrence, and the Structure and 

Development of Triarthrus Hecki. A.merkan(ikoi,o(jist, January, 1894. 

Th(» Appendages of the Pygidium of Triarthrus. 

American Journal of Science, April, 1894. 
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since from the beginning of these investigations it has not 

been possible to predict with safety the exact form and de- 
tails of any of the appendages. Even their presence has been 
more^or less doubtful until revealed by a fortunate discovery. 

The paired appendages of the cephalon will be taken up in 
their order, beginning with the most anterior, next the newly 
observed characters of thoracic legs ; then the organs in the 
median line, the hypostoma, mouth, metustoma and anal 
openings. 

Close observation of the specimens thus far prepared for 
the purpose of showing the under side of the head fails to de- 
tect more than five pairs of appendages attached to the ceph- 
alon, apparently corresponding to the five typical limbs of the 
crustacean head. Considerable difficulty is experienced in de- 
termining from the ventral side of the specimens the posterior 
limit of the cephalon. The ventral membrane, which alone is 
usually visible, does not show marked evidence of segmenta- 
tion, and the observer is guided chiefly by the margin of the 
cephalon, the extremities of the pleura, and obscure transverse 
lines on the axial membrane. In a few cases, the evident 
sliding or displacement of the dorsal and ventral surfaces 
further complicates the attempt to refer the appendages to 
definite divisions of the animal. 

Pin'red inu'rainoHt apftendayes. 

Anterior antcnnw, or ant en n ales. These have been described 
by Matthew, Walcott and the writer (1. c). Walcott showed 
their proximal extremities and tiieir mode of attachment at 
the side of the hypostoma. Little more can now be added ex- 
cept that they are evidently the first i)air of antennal organs, 
and correspond to the antennules of other Crustacea. The 
strong basal joint or shaft is shown in plate v, figures 9, 10, 
11, attached to the ventral side of the head at each side of 
the hypostoma, near the middle of its length. The shaft car- 
ries a single fiagellum, and thus agrees with the typical uni- 
ramose antennule of the nauplius of Crustacea. This simple 
antennulc is still present in the Isopoda, as in }fnnnnopiii» 
tlll>(r(i. The tlagella curve forward and approa<rh. nearly 
touching as they cross the doublure. Beyond th<* limits of 
the head, they are variously disposed, though usually <*xt<'nd- 
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ing forward, at first diverging for half their length and then 
slightly converging (plate v, figures 5, 6, 7). 

Paired ftiraitions appendages. 

The remaining paired appendages of the trilobite all *seem 
to be biramoiis, and agree closely in their general features. 
Adjacent members of the series present very slight differences. 
It is only when the primitive and simple phyllopodous legs of 
the pygidium are compared with the anterior thoracic or ce- 
phalic appendages that variations of note can be observed, al- 
though these are of form and not of structure. On this ac- 
count, there is no well-defined separation into posterior 
antenna*, mandibles, maxilla*, maxillipeds, thoracic, and ple- 
opodal appendages. It is most convenient, therefore, to num- 
ber them from before backwards, and to indicate homologous 
positions with other Crustacea only when there is some evi- 
dent reason for so doing. 

First pair of hiramoHs appendages^ or posterior antennae ^ 
The second pair of appendages, corresponding to the pos- 
terior antenna*, are attached to the head at each side of the 
glabella, on a line with the extremity of the hypostoma. They 
are apparently biramous, and thus agree with the second pair 
of nauplian limbs and with the typical posterior antenna? of 
many Entomostraca and Malacostraca. They may be com- 
pared with the posterior antennae in Knphausia 2*ellncida, one 
of the schizopods, especially with the Furcilia and Cgrtoj)ia 
stages. The details of the endopodite and expodite are not 
clearly shown. The former is more commonly preserved, and 
its distal joint extends just beyond the edge of the carapace. 
The coxopodite is developed into a triangular plate, the inner 
angle carrying a masticatory ridge, the whole extending about 
three-fourths the distance from the side of the glabella to the 
median line, just below the hypostoma, and directed obliquely 
backwards (plate v, figures 8-11). 

Second jiair of biranioHs <tppend((ges, or mandibles. The 
appendages here correlated with the mandibles are immedi- 
ately behind the first pair of biramous limbs. The proximal 
portion, or c(>x()poditc\ is similar in form to the preceding, 
though somewhat smaller, and overlapping its basal part. The 
palps, or endopodial and exopodial branches, have not been 
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distinctly traced, though their presence is indicated on plate 
IV, figure 1, where, on the left side, there are endopodites and 
exopodites in sufficient number for each appendage of the 
head. That these should be referred to the cephalic limbs is 
further indicated by their being in advance of the endopodite, 
which manifestly pertains to the first thoracic segment. The 
inner edge of the mandibles as well as that of the other gnath- 
obases of the head is apparently finely denticulate, as shown 
on plate iv, figure 1, and plate v, figure 2. 

Third and fourth biramonx oppeudayes^ or maxilla'. Fol- 
lowing the appendages referred to the mandibles are two pairs 
of strong limbs, with broad plate-like basal portions, or coxop- 
odites, serving as gnathites (plate v, figures 8-11). They 
resemble each other, and are similar in form to the two pre- 
ceding limbs, though somewhat larger. They are usually 
fairly well preserved and their form and structure can be ap- 
proximately made out. The endopodites are composed of 
stout joints, and could be extended but a short distance be- 
yond the margin of the head. The exopodites are more slen- 
der and carry an abundance of stilt* setie, which often diverge 
in a fan-like manner from their line of attachment. These 
brushes of setji^ occupying the cavities of the cheeks are often 
preserved in specimens where the other details of the limbs 
are obscure or obliterated. In Triarthrus they are evidently 
homologous with similar brushes observed by Walcott in 
Valymene* 

This completes the number pf paired appendages which can 
be definitely referred to the head. It is evident they do not 
differ conspicuously from each other, and, as will be presently 
shown, the}'' closely resemble the thoracic legs in all 'essential 
structural characters. 

Thoracic leys. In the paper by the writer (I.e.) describing 
the structure of the thoracic legs, the endopodites and exopo- 
dites of the second and third pairs were illustrated, together 
with their points of attachment. The form of the coxopodite, 
or basal portion, was at that time unknown. With the present 
material it is possible to add several details. The most im- 
portant are the inward prolongation of the coxopodite of each 

*Thp Trilobiti': New and Old Evidence relalin<r lu its ()r«ranizati(>n. 
Hull. Mus. (.'omj). Zool., vol. viu. No. 10, 1881. 
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limb towards the axial line, forming a gnathobase, and the 
progressive development of this member. First it has a slen- 
der cylindrical form in the posterior half of the series, then 
becomes flattened and denticulate, and finally widens, until 
on the head it forms the triangular plate-like coxopoditc, with 
masticatory ridge and functioning as a gnathite (plate iv, 
figure 1 ; plate v, figures 1-4, 8-11). 

The large basal portions of the limbs of Asaph us, in the 
specimen illustrated by Walcott (Science, March, 1884), are 
evidently the gnathobases, as will be seen at once from a 
comparison with Triarthrus (plate iv, figure 1). 

Organs in the median line. 

The hypostoma. There is nothing peculiar in the hypos- 
toma of Triarthrus, since it presents features commonly found 
in many other genera. It is longer than wide, and extends 
more than half the length of the head. The posterior end is 
narrowly rounded, margined by a slight doublure, and often 
presents a transverse elevation near the apex, as shown on 
plate V, figure 9. This may represent a corresponding hollow 
on the inner side to allow for movements of the manducatory 
organs. 

In considering the exact location of the appendages of the 
head, it must be understood that in their present positions 
they are probably somewhat displaced. During the process 
of fossilization the whole inner tissues of the animal were re- 
moved without replacement, allowing the ventral membrane 
to come more or less in contact with the under side of the 
dorsal crust, and thus causing some stretching of the mem- 
brane and consequent displacement of the organs. The hypos- 
toma, being more rigid and attached in front to the margin of 
the head, doubtless was not shifted but dropped down into 
the cavity of the glabella. When raised to its natural posi- 
tion it probably extended a little over the mouth parts. The 
fact that the mouth and lower lip do not come opposite the 
organs correlated as mandibles may be due in part to the un- 
equal stretching of the membrane over the uneven inner sur- 
face of the dorsal crust. The extended gnathobases directed 
obliquely backward and lying in the axial hollow cause the 
appendages to appear as though originatingfurther back than 
is reall}^ the case. Nevertheless, the posterior position of the 
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second and third pairs of appendages, or the antennae and 
mandibles, with respect to the mouth, does not offer any seri- 
ous ditticult3\ As shown by Lankester,* the^*^ were doubtless 
originally post-oral in the Crustacea, as is indicated from 
their innervation from the ventral nerve ganglion chain and 
not from the archicerebrum of the prostomium, or cephalic 
lobe. Besides, in the embr3'0 of LimuUis all the appendages 
are post-oral, as shown by Packard. f 

Tke month. Although the opening of the mouth itself has 
not been observed in Trinrthrus^ there can be little doubt 
as to its exact location, since it must have been situated in 
the median line between the hypostoma and metastoma. As 
both these organs are quite close together, the place of the 
mouth would be as indicated on plate v, figure 11 m. Further 
corroborative evidence may be had from the genus Calymene^ 
in which the mouth was determined by Walcott (1. c.) to lie 
at the end of the hypostoma, opening obliquely backward. 

The metastoma. The lower lip, or metastoma, here repre- 
sented for the first time, is generally clearly shown as a con- 
vex arcuate plate just posterior to the extremity of the hy- 
postoma. On each side, at the angles, are two small elevations, 
or lappets, which suggest similar structures in many higher 
Crustacea, and apparently represent the entire metastoma in 
Apns and some other forms (plate v, figures 9, and 11 met). 

The anal openiiuj. In tracing the intestinal canal as pre- 
served in Trinnclen.s^ Barrande determined its posterior ter- 
mination to be at the extremity of the pygidium, and Bernard J 
has recently succeeded in reaching a similar conclusion, from 
his studies of Calt/tnene, in which the anal opening was found 
just at the inner margin of the doublure of the pygidium, in 
the median line. Plate iv, figure 1, of Triarthrus^ shows the 
anus in the same position, outlined by a slightly elevated 
wrinkled ring. 

Ohser cations. 

With these additional discoveries relating to Triarthrus^ 

♦Observations and Keflections on the Appendages and on the Nervous 
System of Apus cancriformis. Quar. Jour. Mic. 8ci., vol. xxi, 1881. 

fThe IX*velopment of Limulus ix)lyi)hemus. Mem. lioston Soc. Nat. 
Hist., vol. II, 1872. 

JThe Systematic Position of the Trilobites. Quar. Jour. (Jeol. Soc, 
vol. L, 1804. 
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several observations upon its general organization and com- 
parisons with other Crustacea may be made. This cannot be 
done exhaustively or comprehensively at this time, and only a 
few points will be touched upon. The simplicity and primi- 
tiveness of the trilobite structure will first impress the student. 
The variable number of segments in the thorax and pygidium 
in the different genera shows the unstable metameric condi- 
tion of the class. The head alone seems to have a permanent 
number of segments and appendages. Even this is not often 
apparent, but the constant number of five head segments in 
larval trilobites shows this to be the true number, although 
subsequent growth may obscure or obliterate this pentasomitic 
character, as has been shown by the writer in Acidnspis (Am. 
Jour. Sci., Aug., 1893) and observed in other genera. 

With the exception of the antennules, all other paired ap- 
pendages of the animal seem to agree in every point of struc- 
ture, and vary only in the relative development of certain 
parts. The appendages of the pygidium are ontogenetically 
the youngest, and express the typical ph^'^llopodiform struc- 
ture. Passing anteriorly, the joints become less leaf -like, un- 
til in the ant<;rior thoracic legs they are quit« slender, and the 
limbs resemble those of schizopods. Corresponding to this, 
there is, through the whole series, a gradual development of a 
process from the coxopodite, forming a gnathobase to the 
limb. On the head, these serve as true manducatory organs. 
Posteriorly, they were like the basal endites of Apus, and en- 
abled the trilobite to convey food along the entire length of the 
axis to the mouth. 

Bernard (1. c.) has made a strong exposition of the ev- 
idence in favor of the phyllopod affinities of the Trilo- 
bita, and especially of their relations to Apiof, A por- 
tion of the under side of the head of Aputt is introduced 
for comparison on plate v, figure 12. Both pairs of an- 
tennal organs (1, 2) are rather rudimentary in this genus, 
and are situated further forward than in Triarthrvs, The 
powerful mandibles (8) are partly covered by the labrum, or 
hypostoma {hij). Then follow two well-developed gnatho- 
bases, representing the maxilla* (4, 5), the more slender max- 
illiped (6) and the largo first thoracic limbs (7), behind which 
are the basal endites, or gnathobases, of two of the phyllopo- 
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dous appendages (8, 9). The general similarity of the ce- 
phalic organs of Apus and !/V/«r</trt/* is quite apparent. The 
most conspicuous dilferences, as the absence of normal endo- 
podial and exopodial elements, disappear in a study of the 
ontogeny of the limbs of Apus, thus bringing these organs in 
the two groups into nearly exact correlation. 

There are, however, important structural features of other 
parts of the body, which are quite dissimilar from Aputt 
and the higher Crustacea, and the exact relations of the trilo- 
bite with any one group cannot be considered as fixed. Points 
of likeness may be established with almost every order, show- 
ing chiefly the relationship between the trilobite and the an- 
cestors of modern Crustacea. 

Summari/ of central orgaiis of Triarthrun. 

A pair of appendages t4> each potential segment of the 
animal, all of which are biramous except the anterior pair. 

Five pairs of appendages on the cephalon. 

Anterior antenna*, or antennules, attached at the sides of 
the hypostoma; simple, with a single many-jointed flagellum. 

First pair of biramous limbs, or posterior antennae, with 
endopodite and exopodite; basal portion manducatory in 
function. 

Second pair of biramous limbs, or mandibles, similar to 
preceding. 

Third and fourth pairs of biramous limbs, or maxillae, same 
as preceding, with large gnathobases, well-developed endop- 
odites and fringed exop^nlites. 

Thoracic limbs biramous; endopodite a Jointed crawling 
leg; posteriorly the joints l>ecome flattened and leaf-like; 
exopodite fringed with seta', and developed into a swimming 
organ; coxopodite with gnathobase. 

Appendages of the pygidium, true phyllopodous limbs. 

Hypost4)ma. 

Mouth between hy|x»storaa and metaNtoma. 

Metastoma, a convex crew5«fntjc plate, with side lappets. 

Anus in median line, near ventral extremity of pygidium. 

KXPLA NATION OK PLATKH. 
IYatk IV. 

TKfAKTIIMI'n H¥AKi Or«'«'n, 

Figun* 1.— V*-mral ni^J" of » liAff(" uitt'cim'^u: nh'/wiriKHi «'a<'hi»i<J«''>f th" 
hyrK>sioma iIji' auu-uuttU^^. wUU iUi*'ir %iug\** nHig*'\Umi iiimI «troi»jc 
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bjisjil joint: also the biramoiis cephalic appt^ndages. with larjie 
gnathobases; the biramous thoracic limbs, with gnathobases ex- 
tending obliquely backward in the axis of the trilobite; and the hy- 
]^x)stoma, metastoma, and anus, in the median line. X4. Utica tilnte, 

near Home, N. Y. 

Plate V. 

TIIIARTHRUS BECK I GrCCn. 

Figure 1. — Diagrammatic restoration of second thoracic limb in trans- 
verse section of trilobite; showing gnathobases extending under the 
axis toward the median line, and the biramous limbs under the 
pleura and beyond the carapace. 

Figure 2. — Diagrammatic restoration of anterior pair of pygidial limbs: 
showing phyllopodiform structure. 

Figure 3. — Diagrammatic restoration of [losterior pair of pygidial limbs; 
showing more strongly the primitive phylloixxious structure. 

Figure 4. — Dorsal view of second thoracic leg, with gnathobase. XTi. 

Figures 5, 0, 7. — Dorsal views of three heads; showing autennules. Their 
position in figure 7 is the most common. 

Figures. — Portion of under side of head; showing platelike gnathoba- 
ses of cephalic limbs, posterior part of hypostoma, the metastoma, 
and one endojxjdite on the right. X4. 

Figure 9. — Under side of head with gnathobases and metastoma better 
preserved. X4. 

Figure 10. — Under side of head; showing antennules and their [x^ints of 
attachment, the four pairs'of gnathobases of the other cephalic 
limbs, and the hyiK)Stoma and metastoma in the median line. X4. 

Figure 11.- -Diagram; showing the cephalic aptn^ndages preserved in 
figures 5, 0, 7, and figure 1, plate iv. 1. shaft of antennule bearing a 
.single fiagellum; 2, coxo|X)dite of first pair of biramous limbs, or 
i)osterior antennae: 3, third pair of cephalic limbs, or mandibles; 4, 
5, gnathobases of fourth and fifth pairs of cephalic limbs, or max- 
illar, hy, hypostoma; w, mouth; inef^ metastoma; #, setae. This 
figure is not intended as a complete restoration of the cephalic ap- 
jK^ndages, but only as a diagram for convenient reference, combin- 
ing the characters preserved in the specimens illustrated. 

Figure 12. — Portion of the under side of the head and thorax of Apufc, 
/if/, hyiK»stoma; 1, antennule; 2. [K)sterior antenna; 3, mandibles; 4, 
ry. maxiil.*e; C, maxilliped: 7. first thoracic leg: 8, 9, basal enditesof 
phylloiK)diform legs. X3. 



THE SECOND LAKE ALGONQUIN. 

By Frank Burslev Taylor, Fort Wayne, Iiid. 

(Platp: VI.) 

Introduction. 
One of the results of recent explorations of the upper great 
lakes has been the finding of eonclusive proof that -their 
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basins were lately occupied by an extensive lak^^/wlijch had 

its outlet eastward across the Nipissing pass at Norfh ,^ay^, 

*• • • *• 
Ontario. This extinct lake comprised all three of the*pt«(feent-^ 

upper lakes, but its area was not much greater than the'if"' 
present combined areas. Its waves made a heavy and unmis-' 
takable mark along its shores, and this abandoned beach may 
be easily distinguished from all others and traced continu- 
ously. No other beach of that region has such a clear and 
strong character and none is so easy of access and identifica- 
tion. Its place shows that the water stood about 45 feet 
higher than lake Huron stands now in the straits of Mackinac 
and 50 feet above the level of lake Superior at Sault Ste. 
Marie. The connection of that time between lakes Superior 
and Huron was a narrow strait, probably with a sluggish cur- 
rent, but certainly with no '*sault" or rapids like those of the 
present river. Since the time of this lake the lands which 
formed its shores have been slightly tilted upward toward the 
north-northeast, and its southwestern shores are submerged 
beneath the present waters of the lakes. As we shall see 
presently, this extinct lake is destined to hold an important 
place in recent geological histor}^ For it marks a transition 
stage between the present order of things and a time when the 
salt water of the ocean came into the great lakes through a 
strait over lake Nipissing, 25 miles wide and 500 feet deep. 
Dr. J. W. Spencer has already described a postglacial lake 
which occupied the same basins, but his conception of its age, 
epochs and stages is not the same as is here set forth. He called 
it lake Algonquin. Following his usages as closely as possi- 
ble, I adopt this name for the lake described below. While 
it differs in some important respects from Dr. Spencer's lake 
Algonquin, the abandoned beaches of the two being entirely 
independent throughout, its outlets were the same and it will 
probably be found in the end that this lake was only a second or 
later epoch of the same lake which he described.* Lake Algon- 

*"N()trs oil llu' Ori«riii and Hisl<jry of Ihe On'at Lakosof North Amor- 
ica." In .1. W. SpLMictT. l*roc. A. A. A. S., vol. xxxvii, 1888. In lh«« nolo 
ill iIh' bottom of pajr*' l-^J^ definitions arc jrivcn for the ancient '^Fjanren- 
tiaii" and "Kri'Tan" rivers, and also for lakes ••Aijfonciuin" and "Iro- 
(jiiois." hake Al^onipiin is defined as tiie anci»'nt **Iluron-Mi('lii«ran- 
Suj)erior hike." Th<' name **Alp)n{|uin*' is applied also lo "the beach 
whicli marked its [hike Al^oncpiin'sJ shores, and tiie river wiiich dis- 
char«r<'(l its waters by tlie Tn'nt valley." He*:innin(r on the preceding 
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quin a^ described in this article is defined as a postglacial lake, 
nttvvxtjjict, but whicii recently (since the marine invasion) 
/ hfiWTi^s outlet eastward across the Nipissing pass at North Bay, 
. '.,111 the province of Ontario. 

The great abandoned shore line which marks the highest 
level of lake Algonquin as just defined is known as the Nipis- 
sing beach, and its extension westward from North Bay along 
the north coast of lake Huron and the south coast of lake 
Superior to Duluth has been described by the writer in other 
articles. It is the object of the present paper, after first trac- 
ing the identity of theNipissing beach to points farther south, 
to sum up our present knowledge of the whole extent of lake 
Algonquin and to tell as much as is now known of the history 
of its subsequent deformation. Most of the facts referred to 
are contained in the following series of descriptive articles, 
which are given below in the order of their publication and 
will be referred to hereafter by number. The maps which 
accompany these papers show the details described much bet- 
ter than the one which illustrates this article.* 



page is an account of thc^ ilismembiTinont of **lak«' AVarren" and of the 
formation of lake Algoniiiiin with its Trent valley outlet. Evidently 
Dr. SfMMicer did not know at that time of the abandoned river outlet at 
the Nipissing pa.ss, northeast of Georgian bay. IJut he has since recog- 
nized tliis fact. When we come to discuss in another paper the relations 
of the higher shore lines of the up|)er lakes it will be shown that hike 
Algonquin has probably had two distinct and separate epochs of exist- 
ence, both in (M>stglacial time, and tlie Algonquin beach, extending from 
near Port Huron to a |X)int north of Kirkfleld, Ontario, where Dr. S|)en- 
cer's tracing ceased, is probably merely a deformed or elevated shore-line 
of the first e|3och of the lake's existence. There is considerable evidence 
to supiK)rtthis view. Tlie lake described in thispaper is then in reality 
the second lake Algontiuin. If the Algonquin beach is not the shore of 
a first lake Algoncpiin, then it Is merely a much deformed extension of 
the IrtKpiois beach 

In conversation, Dr. SfK^'Ucer informed the writer lately that the sup- 
ix)sed Trent valley outlet had been found to be obstructed below the 
place of his previous observations and had i»robably not been an outlet 
at all. The two eix)chs of lake Algonquin's existence were sep- 
arated by a long period of time during which the sea entered the 
basin of the upixT lakes through the ancient Nipissing strait. During 
this interval great uplifts t(X)k place and produced large deformations 
of the marine shores and also of thr shores of the first lake Algonquin. 
J?ut all this precedes the time of the events discussed in this pai)er, and 
inasmucii us thr first epoch of the lake's existence has not yet been dis- 
cussed, it is not d(M'med necessary to use the ])hrase "second lake Algon- 
<|uin*' throughout this article. 

*A1] tlu'se i)af)ers excejit the first and sixth w»'re jiublished while 1 
was absent in EuroiK'. st) that I had no chance to see the proofs. Con- 
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(1). "Tlifj Highest Old Shore Line on Mackinac ishind." Amer. Jour. 

Sci.. lid Ser., vol. XLiii, March. 1892. 
(2). "The Ancient Strait at Niinssinir." Hull. G. S. A., vol. v, 18im. 
(3). **A Reconnaissance of the Abandoned Shore lines of (Jreen Hay." 

Am. Geologist, vol. xiii, No. o, May, 1804. 
(4). "A Reconnaissance of the Abandoned Shore lines of the South Coast 

of lake Superior." Am. (Jeouxjist, vol. xni. No. (J, June, 1894. 
(5). "The limit of Postglacial Submergence in the Highlands East of 

Georgian Hay." Am. Geolocjist, vol. xiv. No. "i, Nov.. 1894. 
(6). "The Munuscong Islands." Am. Geolooist, vol. xv, Xo. 1, Jan., 

189.). 
Facts relating to the Nipissing beach are scattered through 
all these papers, but the principal number are contained in 
the second, fourth, and sixth. 

The South wakd Extension of the Nipissing Beach. 
On the Northern Shores, In the second of the preceding 
papers an account is given of the Nipissing beach at North 
Bay, and il is there shown that its relation to the ancient pass 
eastward to the Ottawa valley agrees perfectly with the sup- 
position that the great lakes had a postglacial outlet in that 
direction. The probable existence of this outlet had been pre- 
viously suggested by Gilbert,* and Spencer; and later obser- 
vations by Gilbert,! Wright,* and the writerg have substan- 
tially established the fact. Over the watershed east of North 
Bay this river had a width of a little over a mile, a maximum 

sidering this fact (he errors are few; but the followinj; corrections should 
be made: — 

Second pai)er, page C$24, fifth line from bottom, for "more than 500 
feet*' read * 'nearly 500 feet." Next page, seventh line from toj). for 
"Silver lake" read "Windy lake." In the description of the map on 
the same page lake Temiscamang should be marked "4" and lake Abit- 
tibi "8." 

Third pap<'r. table on page 32."), the altitude of (he beach .southward 
of Two Rivers. Wis., for "582" read "—582." 

Fourth paper, page 309, eight-iH'nth line from bottom, for "the shore 
line," read "this shore line." Then two lines below, for "must be," 
read "might be;" and on page 375, fourth line from bottom, for "north- 
east" read "northwest." 

Fifth paper, page 282. bottom line. For "station" read "sea;" page 
289, first line of last paragraph, after "the" insert "higher." 

*"The Hi-story of the Niagara River," by G. K. Ciilbert in Annual 
Rept. of Com'rs of State Reserv. of Niagara, 1880. Also in Rept. Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1890. 

fSee introduction to second paper of above list. 

^"TheSupiKXsed Postglacial Outlet of the Great I^akes through Lake 
Nipissing and the Mattawa River," by (i. F. Wright, Jiull. G. S. A., vol. 
IV, with Dr. Hell's remarks. 

^Second pa|)er of above list 
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depth of about 35 feet and an average depth of not more than 
25 feet.* This seems to imply a larger volume than the pres- 
ent Niagara at Buifalo. But it is very probable that the nar- 
row, rocky place ten miles east of the present divide, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Gilbert,f was the original col, and that the 
volume of the river may be more truly measured by it. 

In the fourth paper the Nipissing beach is described in its 
extension along the north shore of lake Huron and the south 
shore of lake Superior to Duluth, a distance of over 600 miles. 
Its development throughout is so characteristic that it is read- 
ily recognized wherever seen and is not liable to be confused 
with any other beach. Nearly all the points of identification 
in the north are close to a line connecting Duluth and North 
Bay. The widest departures are the localities on the Kenee- 
naw peninsula. Probably Prof. Lawson could identify this 
beach at points still farther north. J; But its extension in that 
direction is not a matter of such critical possibilities as it is 
towards the south ; for the reason that the whole north side 
of lake Superior is a high coast which offers no chance for an 
outlet within the range of this beach. This is not the case, 
however, towards the south. The lands bordering that side 
of lakes Huron and Michigan are exceptionally low. The 
present outlet of the upper lakes is in that direction, and 
there is the abandoned Chicago outlet, which also lacks but 
little of being active at the present time. 

Mackinac and the East Michigan Shore. Since the discov- 
ery of the Nipissing beach on the coasts of the north, a new 
significance has attached to certain beaches previously ob- 
served at other points farther south. In the first paper the 

*Xot a (loptli of "fifty feet u|)on a width of more than a mih»," as Mr. 
Warren Upham puts it in liis letter in the Ameuican Ueolo«I8T for 
July, 1804. From the crest of the divide down to Trout hike on the 
east tiiere is a drop of about 25 feet. J^ut the shore line along the north 
side of liie oUl channel continues level, proving apparently that there 
was no steep descent of water across the divide. This strongly supports 
Mr. Gilbert's suggestion as mentioniHl in the second sentence below. 
(See introduction and first topic of the second [)aper.) 

fPostscript to Mr. r{)ham's letter. 

t "Sketch of the Coastal Topography of the Nortli Side of Lake Supe- 
rior, etc.," by A. (\ Lawson. Twentieth An. Kept. Minn<*sola Geol. 
and Nat. Hist. Survey, IHiKJ. The bearing of Prof. Lawson's observa- 
tions uiMjii the phict' of this beach in the north will be briefiy discussed 
in another paper entitled "Tin* Xipissinir Beach on the North Superior 
Shore." 
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exceptional strength of a beach at an altitude of about 45 
feet on Mackinac island was briefly mentioned. It is the one 
upon which the higher parts of the village are built. It ap- 
pears again in the ridge near British landing, as mentioned 
in the sixth paper; and it is continued in the great cut ter- 
race which extends across the north end of the island. 

Passing over to the north mainland, it is this dame beach 
which displays the immense gravel beds so conspicuous at St. 
Ignace and all around the flanks of Gros Cap. It was the 
beach drift of this time that shut in the ponds and swamps 
northwest of St. Ignace, and formed Brevoort lake near the 
Michigan shore twelve miles northwest. This beach is also 
well developed along the ^ shore northward from St. Ignace, 
and it was the wave-cutting of that time which made the 
steep precipice of St. Louis rock two miles north. 

On the south side of Mackinac straits it appears again as the 
lower terrace at McGulpin's point. The lighthouse is built 
upon it and it appears as a cut terrace at the foot of a steep 
bluff extending around the entire point to Cecile bay; and 
still farther to the long Waugoshance point, which is partly 
a spit of this age. Round island and Bois Blanc southeast of 
Mackinac rise only a little above it and their tops look as 
though they had been largely planed down to that level. The 
tops of the Cheneaux islands are apparently limited by the 
same plane. 

Still farther south in the vicinity of Little Traverse bay 
this beach reappears in magnificent form, mainly as a cut ter- 
race. But its hight there is reduced to abput 25 feet above 
the lake. It is upon this shelf that the villages of Harbor 
Springs and Wequetonsing are built. The bluff at its back is 
75 feet high and very steep. The long spit which makes the 
beautiful little harbor there was probably begun at that time, 
although it has been largely extended since. Across the bay 
this beach appears at Petoskey as the lower terrace down 
near the lake, and again at Bay View in the same relation. In 
the eastern part of the latter village and beyond it becomes 
very wide with a high steep bluff at its back. But its strength 
of development becomes greatest at the head of the bay. The 
breadth between the higher lands at that place is upwards of 
two miles. The old channel through to the east was not deep, 
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but it has been filled in with gravel and sand for two or three 
miles. Much sand has been added to the top of the gravel. in 
later times. Some of the modern dunes at the head of the 
bay are nearly 100 feet high, and there are old ones still 
higher, now covered with trees. About a mile east of the bay 
on the line of the railroad, there is a little shallow pond called 
Mud lake, which is about 20 or 25 feet above the bay. Its wa- 
ters flow eastward into Round lake which is much larger, but 
still only a small lake. The water then flows into Crooked 
lake, then into Burt's lake, then into Mullet lake and finally 
through the Cheboygan river into lake Huron 18 miles south- 
east of Mackinac. The direction of at least the western part 
of this drainage system was determined by the littoral drift 
of the strong beach referred to. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this particular beach can be traced farther south on 
the facts at present in hand. Traverse City is built upon a 
flat which appears to be an old delta about ten feet above 
the lake. But this shelf is not certainly identified with the 
lower beach at Petoskey. Estimated from its plane at Petos- 
key, Mackinac and Sault Ste. Marie, the beach described 
should pass under the lake at a point ten or fifteen miles north 
of Traverse City. 

Returning to the mainland north of Mackinac, we should 
expect to find this strong beach on the wide terrace north of 
Hessel. But the back of the first terrace against the foot of 
the first steep bluff is about 100 feet above the lake. This is 
considerably too high for identification with the beach of 45 
feet at Mackinac. It seems probable, therefore, that this 
beach rests somewhere upon the surface of the long, sloping 
stony swamp described in the sixth paper. Although a beach 
of the same description has not yet been reported between 
Mackinac and St. Joseph and Sugar islands below Sault Ste. 
Marie, there can hardly be a doubt of its identity ; it is a part 
of the Nipissing beach, and marks the shore of lake Algon- 
quin. It lies in the same plane and shows the same deforma- 
tions and has the characteristic strength of the Nipissing 
beach farther north. On every ground of comparison its 
identification is complete. 

llie West 3{ichiffan Shore, On the west side of lake Michi- 
gan the Nipissing beach was clearly identified, especially 
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around the northern shore of Green bay. But it was not found 
south of Escanaba. From Sault Ste. Marie to the vicinity of 
Old Munising, the Nipissing beach on the Superior shore de- 
clines about 26 feet. Supposing it to have the same declina- 
tion on the south side of the peninsula, and starting at 45 
feet at Mackinac, it ought to appear at the north end of 
Green bay at an altitude of about 20 feet, and there is a 
strong shore line there approximately at that hight. It is the 
wide flat upon which the higher parts of the towns of Glad- 
stone and Escanaba are built. Back of the former place its 
upper mark is strong and plain against the foot of a high 
steep bluff. The bluff was described in the third paper of the 
above list, but by an oversight the lower wide terrace at its 
foot was not mentioned. It was at this time also that the 
spit at Fayette on the Garden peninsula was made. The 
heavy beach gravels of the low Nahma peninsula opposite 
Gladstone probably belong to the same time. The upper 
beach, which is also a strong one, descends gradually south- 
ward on both sides of lake Michigan and lies only 50 to 75 
feet above the Nipissing beach where the latter was last seen 
toward the south. The declivity of the upper beach grows 
less toward the south and it there forms a plane nearly paral- 
lel with that of the Nipissing. Possibly the earlier observa- 
tions of Dr. Andrews and Mr. Bannister carry the identity of 
some of these beaches farther south. But although I have 
not yet seen their papers, it seems improbable that such is the 
case. For, as is stated in the third paper, the upper beach 
passes under lake Michigan (m the west side at Two Rivers. 
On the east side it is estimated to pass under the lake at a 
point about ($0 or 70 miles south of Traverse Cit}', probably 
near Ludington or Pentwater. The higher beaches described 
by these observers and by Mr. Leverett* at points farther 
south, certainly have no extension in the north. They are 
probably fragmentary and mark the shores of a lake of the 
glacial recession which had its outlet at Chicago. It is esti- 
mated that the Nipissing beach passes under the present lake 
at points about 80 miles north of Menominee and 15 miles 
north of Traverse City. Neither the Nipissing nor the upper 

— ^ — m . 

*"Raisc(l lU'jiclics of Lake Michifran." bv Frank LcvontU. Wisconsin 
Acad. Sci. Trans., vol. 7, p. 177-102, 1881). 
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beach, therefore, has any connection with the Chicago outlet 
unless they change the attitude of their planes southward in 
a very exceptional manner. The nodal points of both beaches 
are a little farther south on the east side of the lake than on 
the west. But if the Nipissing beach extends as far south as 
Chicago in the same plane it passes 120 to 130 feet below the 
present lake level at that place, and the upper beach with a 
slightly steeper descent probably strikes nearly as deep. 

The West Huron Shore, So far as relates to postglacial 
submergence the eastern coast of Michigan from Cheboygan 
nearly to Port Huron is almost a terra incognita. Dr. Spencer 
has located the Algonquin beach along that shore conjectur- 
ally, and he is probably correct in making it pass under the 
water of Saginaw bay.* But this beach, even where lowest 
towards the south, has always been found to be at least a few 
feet above the Nipissing beach. As a boy the writer remem- 
bers very well seeing the great sand spit which forms the east 
shore of Thunder bay at Alpena, and also the sandy road 
along the shore westward. Presque Isle and the numerous 
littoral lakes of that coast strongly suggest similar shores 
elsewhere which owe their modification to the Nipissing 
beach. But this is all that can be said of this coast at pres- 
ent. 

The East Huron Shore, As to the east side of lake Huron^ 
the facts at hand are almost as meager. At North Bay the 
Nipissing beach is about 160 feet above the lake. At Parry 
Sound it is very doubtful whether the small gravel delta at 
about 50 feet in the village is the Nipissing beach. At Mid- 
land there is a strong sandy terrace at about 50 feet. It is 
the lowest and much the strongest of the series near the lake 
shore, as described in the fifth paper, and it was easily fol- 
lowed about four miles westward around the head of the bay. 
This shore line compares very favorably with the Nipissing 
beach as seen elsewhere. But it is the only locality on this 
coast south of North Bay where I have had a good chance 
to see Nipissing beach. In this region, however, m}'^ work 
overlaps that of Dr. Spencer, who has described the abandoned 
beaches of the south coast of Georgian bay and the east coast 

♦"Deformation of th»* Algonquin li«ach and Hirth of Lake Huron," 
by .1. \\, S|HMic«.'r. Am. Jour. Sci , vol.XLi, Jan., 1891. 
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of lake Huron in considerable detail.* He describes a beach 
which descends westward along the south side *of Georgian 
bay and southward along the east shore of lake Huron. 
Towards the south its declivity decreases and he estimates 
that it passes under lake Huron to a depth of about 20 feet off 
Sarnia. Dr. Spencer has traced this beach to Kirkfield, north- 
-east of lake Simcoe in Ontario, and I have found it at inter- 
vals as far north as North Bay, and at high altitudes, as is 
recorded in the fifth paper. Dr. Spencer calls the whole extent 
of this shore line the Algonquin beach, and considers it to be 
one continuous feature and of the same age throughout. Ap- 
parently he takes no account of the possibility that, in the 
varying vicissitudes of the lakes, beaches of different ages 
might have overlapped. Yet he finds the Algonquin beach 
passing under the present level of lake Huron, suggesting 
clearly that similar relations may have obtained between other 
beaches in the past. Indeed, it seems probable that the Al- 
gonquin beach is divisible in this way at some point between 
lake Sincoe and North Bay, into two parts of different ages. 
If the plane of the Nipissing beach as it is on the south coast 
of lake Superior and the northern part of lakes Michigan and 
Huron be projected toward the southeast, it passes about 25 
feet under lake Huron at Sarnia and thus comes into very 
close agreement with the southern end of the Algonquin beach ; 
and it also strikes very close to the level of the heavy sandy 
beach of 60 feet at Midland on Georgian bay. The probable 
identity of the low-level shore lines of this region with the 
Nipissing beach is further supported by Dr. Spencer's de- 
scription of their character. He says the country around the 
head of Georgian bay is sandy. The Nipissing beach is nota- 
bly so in many places. He says that along the eastern coast 
of lake Huron the waves are now cutting away the land and 
have in many places removed the bluffs on which the Algon- 
quin beach rests.f This same cut would remove anything 
that might have remained of the Nipissing beach also. Dr. 
Spencer states that the mean rate of rise of the Algonquin 
beach from the southern end of lake Huron to near Southamp- 

*Sef hi8t reference above. 

f**I>eforinHtion of the Algoiuiuin beach/' etc., (referred to above,) pa<re 
13. 
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ton is 1.38 feet per mile. This rate decreases toward the 
south and increases toward the north. Speaking of the Al- 
gonquin beach along this shore he says that it is "often broken 
up into a series of prominent ridgelets, the lowest being, 
where developed, as much as 28 feet below the upper."* This 
is a very marked feature of the Nipissing beach in many 
places. 

Concerning the beaches of the south coast of Georgian bay. 
Dr. Spencer says : "There are several beaches about Georgian 
bay, at lower altitudes than the Algonquin, but these rise less 
rapidly toward the northeast than the greater named beach. 
At Clarksburg there is a beach at 81 feet above the lake, and 
terraces at 62 and 45 feet« besides a numerous series of beaches 
extending from 28 feet down to the water level. Near Wye- 
bridge, the more conspicuous terraces are at about 183,73, 55 
and 11 feet above the lake ;and there are numerous fainter shore 
lines." Wyebridge is only about nine miles south of Midland, 
and it seems more than probable that the beach of 55 feet at 
the former place is the same as that of 50 feet which I ob- 
served at the latter, and that there is some discrepance in my 
measurement. Clarksburg is about 30 miles southwest of 
Midland and the Nipissing beach should be expected there 10 
or 15 feet lower. Dr. Spencer's beach at 45 feet at that 
place seems to fit the case very closely, and the numerous 
beaches below 28 feet add still more of the Nipissing quality. 
It is further notable that this "numerous series" keeps to a 
low level, as would be expected if it were of Nipissing age. 
In short, so far as the evidence goes, it shows that the Nipis- 
sing beach is in its normal place on these shores and lies about 
in the same plane as those parts of it which have been traced 
on shores 200 to 500 miles to the northwest. If these points 
of identification are correct, then the Nipissing beach should 
be about 35 feet above lake Huron at Southampton, and 
should pass under the lake at a point about lOl miles south of 
Goderich. Thus at all points above the lake level the Nipis- 
sing beach is below the Algonquin, although it is estimated to 
strike almost exactly at the same level under the lake off Sar- 
nia. The higher, steeper Algonquin beach which rises more 



♦Op. cil., p. ir». Nrxl (|iiolalion from same page also. 
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rapidly to the northeast is, therefore, a thing of different age.* 
In the case of the Nipissing beach the value of the suppo- 
sition of its extension, as above, to the southern shore of lake 
Huron is strengthened by the fact that although it has been 
traced to widely separated points elsewhere, this beach is 
not known to depart suddenly or greatly from its mean plane. 
The only notable exception to this statement is the acceler- 
ated rise northeastward toward the North Bay outlet in the 
region northeast of lake Huron. But at North Bay the alti- 
tude of the beach above the main plane produced to that place 
from the west is only about 40 feet. 

The Change of the Outlet and the Deformation of the 

Nipissing Plane. 

Theoretical Considerations. We have now before us a re- 
sume of the principal facts relating to the Nipissing beach of 
lake Algonquin so far as at present known, and upon these as 
a basis we must endeavor to learn what we can of the history 
of that lake and the proximate causes of the changes which 
led to its deformation. But first a brief consideration of cer- 
tain theoretical principles will help us to understand the na- 
ture of the changes which have taken place. 

If a basin which receives a continuous supply of water and 
maintains a continuous outflow be tilted in any direction, its 
relation to the plane of the water surface will be changed. If 
the outlet were on the east side and the basin were tilted up 
at that side, all the previous shores in the basin would be sub- 
merged. On the other hand, if the west side were elevated 
the previous shores would all be left dry. If the basin were 
tilted up at its south side only, the water would change its 
level on an axis running west from the outlet and all previous 
shores south of that line would be left dry, while all north of 
it would be submerged. On the other hand, if the north side 
were elevated the new relations would be just the reverse; 
previous northern shores would be left dry and southern ones 

*In some of his recont papers Mr. Warreu Upham has endeavored to 
show that the Nipissinjr beach is the same as Dr. SiM»ncer's Algonquin 
beach. (See pp. 21-27, Hull. G. S. A., Vol. vi, 1894: pp. 57-06, Geol. and 
Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., Part III, 1894; and Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. 
XLIX« Jan. 1895.) I have observed both beaches at the same locality. 
The two are entirely distinct and independent, the Algonquin always 
lirring above the Nipissinj? so far as yet seen. 
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would be suhmcrged. These principles' are very simple, and 
it is clear enough that if from any cause tlie iittitude of the 
wttt«r instead of the land itself were mode to change, the re- 
sults produced would be the same. Supposing the basin to 
have two low places or possible outlets on its eastern rim, the 
results of tilting would be the same as before for east-west 
changes, but very different for those in a north-south direc- 
tion. Let us suppose to begin with that the outflow is all by 
the northern outlet and that the southern one is dry. If the 
basin were slowly tilted up at its north side the water plane 
would swing at first on an axis passing west from the north- 
ern outlet. Northern shares would he left higher and higher 
H8 the movement progressed and southern ones would be sub- 
merged more and more deeply. The water at the south would 
therefore appear to rise upon the land ; and, if the same change 
were continued, it would eventually rise to the level of the 
southern outlet. A further tilt would spill some of the water 
over the southern outlet and to that extent reduce the outflow- 
by the ivorthern one. Still another tilt, and the whole outflow 
would bo shifted to the southern outlet and leave the northern 
one dry. Along with such changes us these, there might be 
others in an east-west direction. They would atFect the po- 
sition of the beaches, but not the relation of the outlets 
on the eastern rim, unless these were atfected by different 
amounts. 

A study of this kind reveals perfectly the larger factors in 
the history of lake Algonquin, Until the last hour of its ex- 
istence lake Algonquin outflowed by the Nipissing pass. But 
progressive upward tilting at the north soon brought the St. 
Clair outlet into activity and ultimately gave it the whole 
discharge, leaving the Nipissing outlet dry. Subsequently, a 
continuance of the same order of change, followed by a large 
eastern uplift, has carried the northern outlet up to IGO feet 
above the present level of lake Huron, and brought the water 
up to within eight or ten feet of the Chicago outlet, whereas, 
in the time of lake Algonquin, the latter outlet was more than 
100 feet above the lake. 

In the foregoing discussion the basin of (he inkes is sup- 
posed in each case to be tilted us a whole, iie though it were 
a rigid vessel uplifted at one side. But in the course Ot t{s)e 
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irregular, local changes of more or less importance are almost 
certain to take place everywhere. With a single exception 
already pointed out, however, the attitude of the Nipissing 
plane shows the change to have been of the broader kind, af- 
fecting the whole basin as a unit. 

In considering the process of the change of outlet, it is im- 
portant to see that unless the movement which produced that 
change was extremely sudden (and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it was), the outdow by the new outletmusthave be- 
gun before the old one was abandoned. Dr. Spencer has said 
that the outlet could not have been southward by way of the 
St. Clair river at the time of the Algonquin beach.* But if 
we consider the case from the standpoint of the Nipissing 
beach, which is more nearly horizontal, the ditflcultieaof such 
a supposition are greatly decreased. Indeed in this ease such 
a conclusion is clearly disproved by a very simple eonsiderft- 
tion. In the tilting of a basin which hns two possible outlets 
un its eastern rim, the uplift being at the north, it is clear 
that the highest shore line which can possibly he made be- 
tween these outlets is in a plane which connects them when 
both are dowing. A change from this position either way 
would throw the whole discharge to one outlet and 
leave the other dry. It is therefore plain that the submerged 
beach off Sarnia marks the level of lake Algonquin at a time 
when the St. Clair outlet had just been fully established and 
the Nipissing outlet Just abandoned. And there are no ob- 
structions in the St. Clair or Detroit rivers which preclude the 
supposition that they might have been this much lowerat that 
time. That this is not mere speculation is plain when we con- 
sider that some other outlet must have become active when 
that at North Bay went dry. But there is no other outlet 
available except that at Port Huron. After this one. the only 
other which might have been available is at Chicago. But the 
attitude of the Nipissing plane excludes that alternative ab- 
solutely. 

Extenfioti of the XipinKiiig Plane to liuffnlo. The cessa- 
tion of the North Bay outlet and the complete establishment 
• if that ut Port Huron marked the extinction of lake Algon- 
quip and the beginning of the preseot order of things. S i nee 
Alio letter 111 Amkkk-an (iROLooiHT fur Aiiifuxl. IMM, 
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that time the outflow by the St. ('lair river has probably never 
been interrupted, and from this fact there follows an impor- 
tant conclusion. At the present time lake Erie is nearly nine 
feet below lake Huron.* It follows that at about nine feet 
above the water to the head of the Niagara river at BuflPalo 
there is a point in the air which is now exactly in the plane of 
lake Huron. And since the outflow of the upper lakes has 
been through Niagara ever since the establishment of the St. 
Clair outlet, it follows further that this same point must have 
been at all times very nearly in the plane of lake Huron, de- 
parting from it only so far as the fall from lake Huron to lake 
Erie may have changed, or the Niagara river lowered its level 
at its head by erosion. As we shall see later, it is certain 
that the fall from Huron to Erie was a little greater at first 
than now. But both these factors together are evidentl}^ 
small, probably not exceeding 10 or 12 feet at most, making 
the fall at that time about 20 feet. The relation of the plane 
of lake Huron to the head of Niagara river must have been 
very nearly the same all the time. It follows that at the last 
hour of lake Algonquin this point nine feet above the river at 
BuflPalo was only 10 or 12 feet below the plane of the Nipis- 
sing beach. For this reason then, that plane is extended bj^ 
inference to Buffalo, and that place becomes the hinge upon 
which all the subsequent eastward elements of deformation 
turn. But Buffalo is almost exactly east of Port Huron so 
that the whole relative change between them has been an east- 
ward component. Relative eastward elevation has taken place, 
probably amounting to 36 feet at Buffalo. This would be 
enough to drown the Nipissing beach about 25 feet at Port 
Huron ; and the St. Clair and Detroit rivers were also similarly 
affected. Since this has taken place, Buffalo has become vir- 
tually the hinge of the northward component of deformation 
also. The truth of this is evident when we consider that the 
present level of lake Huron is to a considerable extent de- 
pendent upon the level of lake Erie. If Erie were to run dr3% 
the level of Huron would speedily be lowered by several feet, 
presumably' by 25 feet or to the former level of the St. Clair 
outlet. Buffalo is nearly straight south of North Bay so that 

♦"Physical CharacU'risticsof tho Northern and Norlhwosiern Lakes," 
L. y. Schermerhorn, C. K., Am. .lour. Soi.. Ill, vol. xxxiii, April, 1887. 
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between these points only the northern element of change has 
been eifective. The importance of this inferential extension 
of the Ni pissing plane is apparent when we consider how 
greatly it extends the known area of subsequent deformation. 

The Isohases of Deformation * We are now prepared to 
examine the map which accompanies this paper. The Nipis- 
sing beach is nearly everywhere very close to the present lake 
shore, and for this reason there would be no advantage, in a 
map drawn on so small a scale as this, in trying to represent 
that beach as an independent feature. The coast lines of the 
lakes are drawn heavier along all the shores where the Nipis- 
sing beach has been abandoned than elsew^here. In a few 
places, as towards North Bay, the beach passes inland, and 
the former outlet to the Ottawa valley is shown. The heavy 
broken line east of North Bay is a conjectural representation 
of the shores of the arm of the sea into which the outlet river 
emptied. Where the beach passes under the present level of 
the lakes, it is represented by a heavy broken line outside the 
present coast line. At the west end of lake Superior the de- 
pression represented is below that lake and not below the 
Huron plane, which is about 20 feet lower. 

The straight lines drawn across the map from southeast to 
northwest are lines of approximately equal deformation. They 
are the "isobases" of Baron de Geer.f The lower line, AA, 
which passes from near Bulfalo toward Duluth, is the node 
line or line of intersection between the Nipissing and the 
Huron-Michigan planes. Along this line the Nipissing plane 
is calculated to pass under the present level of the lakes toward 
the southwest. Each of the other lines parallel to AA passes 
through places which have undergone approximately equal 

*It is onlv fair to state hi*n' that neither the field work iiur the subse- 
quent \vritin<r of the |)a|M?rs descriptive of it were in the slightest degree 
prejudiced in favor of the very uniform attitude and extension of the 
Nipissing plane as here described. It was hopt^d at first that only a 
simple and uniform northward rise would be found. But when the long 
rise from Duluth to North Hay was discovered, that idea had to be given 
up, and the observations henceforth were made without any preconcep- 
tion as to what the results were going to be. The real extent and atti- 
tude of the Nipissing plane was not worked out until after the first four 
papers had been published and the fifth sent to the editor, when the 
history of lake Algonquin was taken up as a special stud}*. 

f *'()n Pleistocene Changes of Level in eastern North America,'* by 
liaron Gerard de Geer. Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. xxv, May 18. 
18!)2, with map; American Geologist, January, 1893. 
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amountB of deformation. The Hnee are all drawn straight; 
but it is not presumed that the points of equal deformation 
are really so exactly aligned. They are, however, very nearly 
80, and inasmuch as all the measurements, except a few by 
Spencer and Lawdon, were made by aneroid, it seems useless 
to attempt a more exact representation. The discrepancies 
are nowhere greater than the probable limit of error in meas- 
urement, and the limit is small in this case. For in nearly all 
places the conditions of measurement were very favorable for 
accurate results. As to the line AA, all the nodal points are 
calculated; none were determined by observation. But the 
data for the calculations, so far as relates to lakes Michigan 
and Superior, are most of them good. Those on iake Huron 
are less certain. On Saginaw bay they are entirely conjectu- 
ral. Only this single fact bearing on the case for that bny is 
at hand from observation: I have several times crossed the 
great flats of the Saginaw valley, and I regard it as certain 
that the Nipissing beach does not appear on the shores about 
its southern half. Some of Lawson's lower beaches on the 
northwest Superior shore and Spencer's on the east Huron 
and Georgian bay shores agree very closely with conjectural 
extensions of the Nipissing plane to those parts. 

The direction of the tsobases was determined in the first in- 
stance from the points of observation which lie along the line 
CO. On comparing the altitude of the Nipissing beach at all 
the ditl'erent places where it was observed, and measuring 
their bights from the Huron plane, it was found that those at 
Mackinac, Gros Cap, Old Munising, Marquette and Houghton 
are almost exactly at the same hight, 45 feet; and further 
that, with the exception of Marquette, they are almost ex- 

NoTB.— AfU-r till! map whlc;li Hccomiianies this article was reHdy tot 
Ihf iinicess i>r rfduclion il was (liscoviTfd that it was not Urawit trw Ui 
scale. The di'Tect is in the original niHp frum which this was traced. 
As il stands, the map makes cast and west distaiici^s a Utile too great, 
but is not distorted in a north-south dirncliou. The defect dors not 
chaiifce the relation of the isobasi'S In the places u( otiservatiiin, but 
sh)thll>' Increases their uiiglu with the meridian. Inasmuch as this 
paper is otn preliminary nature, based almost entirely upon aneroid 
measurem-'ntN, mid inasmuch as the map was orii^inally intended to il- 
lustrate rather tlian to demonstrate, the defect is not considered to be 
<ir sufficient JmiNirlance lo warrant the delay necessary to miil 
map. The disiniices and an^li-s are correctly staled in the le.tl 
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actly on a straight line. A straight line was therefore drawn 
through Mackinac and Houghton and this line was taken as 
the first or fundamental isobase. On a comparison of the re- 
maining points of observation off CC it was found that they 
could not be better represented than by straight lines parallel 
to CC. In this way BB and DD were constructed. The main 
part of the Nipissing plane so determined lies mostly between 
the isobases BB and DD, and it extends from Mackinac to 
Houghton. This area is 250 miles long and about 100 miles 
wide, if we count the distance to Gladstone and Fayette which 
lie south of BB. From the points observed in this principal 
area the place of the node line AA was calculated and its 
place so determined, is approximately parallel with the other 
lines. From this principal area, which comprises carefully 
measured parts of the Nipissing beach in each of the three 
upper lake basins, the Nipissing plane was produced in all di- 
rections and its relation to the various littoral features of the 
remaining parts of the lake basins were noted. Some of these 
will be described in detail later on. The mean rate of rise in 
the Nipissing plane from Petoskey to Sault Ste. Marie is little 
more than Q^ inches per mile. It will thus be seen that a differ- 
ence of five feet in altitude is equivalent to nearly ten miles 
difference in the place of an isobasal line. Almost any of the 
measurements may be in error as much as five feet either way. 
It follows that the isobases may be ten miles in error either 
way at any place. But the extension of the measured plane 
over so wide a space, and especially its very close agreement 
with facts which point to its extension over several times that 
space in other parts, reduces the probable error very much 
and increases the value of the isobases. Facts in widely sep- 
arated places prove that these lines are certainly not far out 
of place. Points of observation not situated on a line gener- 
ally show an altitude which agrees with an extension of the 
plane between or beyond the lines. There are a few points 
that appear to be exceptions. All but one, however, are within 
the limit of error. Marquette and L'Anse seem a little too 
high and Midland a little low. North Bay alone is wide of 
the mark, being 40 feet higher than the main plane pro- 
duced to that point. The rate of rise from Sault Ste. Marie 
to North Bay (transferred to M on the line EE) is nearly 
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one foot per mile. In this case it must be assumed that 
the plane actually changes its attitude in that direction. The 
distances between the isobases, and the rise in feet from each 
to the next, are presented below in tabular form. 

Intervals. Miles Distance. Feet Rise. 

A A to m^ 45 25 

RB '* CC 30 20 

OC *' 1)1) 45 25 

1)1) " KK 95 IM) 

AA '• 1)1) 120 70 

AA •' EE 221 100 

The apparent discrepance from a true plane between AA 
and DD are all entirely within the limit of error. There is no 
reason to infer, for instance, that the 26 feet in 45 miles from 
CC to DD represents a real increase in the rate of rise. Prof. 
Lawson's levelling makes the beach at Sault Ste. Marie 49 feet 
above lake Superior, while that at Mackinac may be a little 
more than 45 feet above lake Huron, in which case the appar- 
ent extra rise would vanish. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
three of the best points of observation, viz. : Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mackinac, and Petoskey, are almost exactly on LM, the line 
of maximum rise of the main plane. Even after allowing lib- 
erally for such deviations as appear to be present, the fact 
still remains that the most remarkable feature of the Nipis- 
sing plane is its very close approach to uniformity over an 
extent of more than 700 miles or from Duluth to Buffalo. 
Following is a table of the altitudes of theNipissing beach at 
the principal points of observation, all measured in feet from 
the Huron plane : 

Pie Island ( Lawson ) 04 ? 

North end Portage lake canal 50 

Houghton 45 

Eagle Harbor 00 

Lac la Belle 00 

L'Anse :n 

Marquette 45 

Old Munising 45 

Sault Ste. Marie 70 

Mackinac and Gros Cap 45 

Favette and (iladstone 20 

Petoskey 25 

Worth inglon. Out., a[)i)n)x 130 

North Hav 100 

Midland 50 
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\Vyebri(l*r«? (SpenciT) 55 ? 

Clarksburg (S|)encer) 45 ? 

The node line passes a little south of ButFalo and a little 
north of Duluth. Near the center of the map its direction is 
N. 63^* W. and the direction of niaximiini rise of the deformed 
plane at right angles to this is therefore about N. 27^ E. But 
at the sides the meridians converge slightly northward. This 
agrees closely with the direction of the conjectural isobases 
for the region of Georgian bay as shown in I)e Geer's map of 
recent changes of level in Eastern North America.* Lake Su- 
perior is 20 feet higher than lake Michigan, and the node of 
the Nipissing plane should therefore be on a line about ten 
miles south of the isobase BB. This node is shown by the 
short line FF which passes through the outer Apostle islands 
and strikes the north shore at Beaver Bay. In his article on 
the Algonquin beach, Dr. Spencer says that Minnesota point 
at Duluth shows that the water there has been backed up to 
a higher level recently.! This view is undoubtedly correct, 
4ind the opinion expressed by me in discussing this feature in 
the fourth paper of the above list needs to be modified accord- 
ingly. The long Chaquamegon point near Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin, is another recent littoral bar of the same kind, and it is 
curious to note that both of these lie on the south side of the 
<?alculated nodal line of the Nipissing and Superior planes and 
that there are no other great littoral bars like them on the 
shores of this lake. This correction points to the conclusion 
that the Nipissing plane rises from Duluth to North Bay 
about 165 feet, instead of 125 or 130 as stated in the fourth 
paper. The isobase DI) crosses Isle Royale and strikes the 
north coast of lake Superior about at Portage river. Isle Roy- 
ale has many shore lakes like Lac la Belle, cut otF by littoral 
bars. There is good reason to believe that the Nipissing beach 
is in its normal place on the north shore, as indicated by the 
projection of its plane from the southeast. And if it is there 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that the change which de- 
formed it also carried all the other higher beaches up with it. 
Yet professor Lawson, as pointed out in the latter part of the 
fourth paper, infers that there has been no deformation of the 

♦Op. cit. 

f "IK'Tormation of the AlgoiHiuin Boach," etc., page 19. 
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lower beaches of that coast. But the methods which he used 
prevented the discovery of such deformation as may exist. 
By the projection of its plane from the south shore theNipis- 
sing beach should be expected on the extreme northern shore 
at an altitude oj 100 or 110 feet. 

[ To be concluded.^ 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



An Amusing Erkok. 

Our able and esteemed contemporary, Natvre^ has fallen 
into a rather amusing error in quoting an illustration from 
the first volume of the reports of the geological survey of Iowa. 
Prof. Calvin, in an illustration opposite p. 61, has represented 
the overhanging limestone at " the Cascade," Burlington, in 
winter. The cascade is frozen and the ice hangs from the 
edge as long stalactites with a mass of stalagmitic ice at the 
bottom. Perhaps from want of familiarity with so wintry a 
scene the writer in Nature has mistaken the ice for the lime- 
stone and adds words to that effect. Prof. Calvin says, "The 
limestone often stands out in overhanging cliff's over the 
softer Kinderhook beds," but in Nature we read, "The lime- 
stone often stands out in overhanging cliffs over the softer 
shale beds beneath and gives the appearance of a cascade, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, which is reduced 
from a plate in the report." 

Regarding the report itself our contemporary adds the fol- 
lowing remarks, which from such a source are highly compli- 
mentary : 

"The volume referred to in the foregoing note showed us 
that the publications of the Iowa survey were to be of a high 
character. The second volume goes to confirm this view. It 
is a description of the coal deposits of Iowa, by Dr. C. R* 
Keyes, and is a model of what such a report should be. With 
text running into more than 500 quarto pages, 18 full page 
plates of a high quality, representing interesting formations 
in connection with the Coal Measures, and over 200 figures in 
the text, the volume is an attractive handbook for the coal 
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miners of Iowa. ♦ ♦ ♦ We offer our congratulations to 
Dr. Keyes and the geological corps with which he is associ- 
ated." E. w. c. 
The Fossil Fishes of Canon City, Colorado. 

A little more than two years ago, announcement was made 
by Mr. Walcott of the discovery of fish remains in a red sand- 
stone of lower Silurian age, near Canon City, Colorado. The 
specimens were widely exhibited to the paUeontologists of 
this country and, at the meeting of the International Con- 
gress at Washington, were not only generously displayed, but 
the opportunity of examining the locality of their occurrence 
afforded to, and accepted by many of the visiting geologists. 
Dr. Otto Jaekel, of Berlin, who had done some refined work 
in the microscopic study of fossil fishes, was invited to make 
a close analysis of these remains, and in a recent review of 
Walcott's paper entitled "Preliminary notes on the discovery 
of a vertebrate fauna in Silurian (Ordovician) strata" (1892), 
he has made some interesting observations (Neues Jahrbuch, 
1895, p. 162) thereupon. "The first glance at the remains in 
question," he writes, " at once conveys the impression that 
they are much more closely related to Devonian than to any 
Silurian fishes as yet known." Some of the scales are stated 
to undoubtedly belong to the Holoptychiido'^ other fragments 
are to be ascribed to the placoderms. " The question is now 
this; whether these remains are really of lower Silurian age. 
Upon visiting the locality in 1892, many European geologists 
were, like myself, convinced that the stratigraphic relations 
at this place are not simple and readily made out, as the strata 
have been greatly dislocated by faults. So there seems to be 
at least a possibility that Devonian sandstones are lying be- 
tween those of lower Silurian age, although the immediate 
proximity of lower Silurian fossils in a petrographically sim- 
ilar sandstone and the absence of other Devonian fossils in 
the fish-bearing strata does not support such a suggestion. 
Still its possibility is strengthened by the fact that, if I am 
correctly informed, there are red Devonian sandstones in the 
neighborhood of Canon City, and its probability shown by the 
character of the fossils themselves." j. m. c. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



Ueber Pororytttis pruniformis Cragin ( ? Araucariten icardi Hill) a tut der 
untereii Kreide in Textut; by Hermann Rauff (Neiies Jahrbuch fttr Min- 
»*r:il, etc., 1895, Mud I, pp. 1-15, pi. I.) 

Robert T. Hill was the first to notice, under the name OoniitUua (1889) 
these j>eculiar spherical or ovoid bodies which, in 1893, he described in 
some detail as the cones of an araucarian, desijrnatin^' them as Arau- 
caritett ? wardi. In tin? latter year also. Prof. R W. Cragin, regarding 
the fossils as bryozoan, described them under the name; PorocyntiH pru- 
nifi/rmut. Dr. Rauff's analysis, based u\)Ou a few internal casts, sub- 
stantiates neither of these opini(ms, but indicates certain sui)erficial 
similarities between the surfaces of such internal casts and representa- 
tives of the genus ii?<?re7>^a(!w/e7<';». **()n the spherical form and mosaic 
structure of the surface we cannot place much weight. They are un- 
essential similarities, for Parory^it in shiircs them with other and wholly 
di.stinct organisms. liut we may ascribe some little value thereto, from 
the fact that bodii'S like the Jteceptaciilifidd' are constructed of numerous 
homomorphic elements (Merones). each of which consists of a thick- 
ened summit expanded into a plate and a longer or shorter radial, {yer- 
forated by an axial canal, and that these radials (so far as our observa- 
tions permit us to judge) s'vell at their proximal ends until they rest 
against and crowd one another. Radials of quite similar form we have 
found in Ht'^ejHarulifi'n, as well as in some of the iMfhaditett,'" The au- 
thor ventures no further opinion in rt^gard to the structural ixirtion of 
these fossils, leaving this determination contingent \\\>o\\ the acquisi- 
tion of more complete material. j. m. c. 

Ueber daft Oberderon der Oidalpen, III; Die Fauna den nnterdervnitfclien 
Hiffkalki'H, 7. By Fritz Frkcii, with the assistance of E. Loeschmann. 
(Zeitschr.derdeutsch. geol (iesellsch., vol. 40, pp. 440-479, pis. 30-37, 1894.) 
This is the first instalment of descriptions of the Devonian faunas of the 
Corinthian Alps, whose geology has aln»ady been carefully expounded by 
Prof. Freeh in various numbers of these proceedings, and. more recently 
In bcK»k form: **I)ie Karnischen Alpen." The species here described are 
largely gasleroiKuls of various genera, out of 51 species, 37 belonging to 
this group. Their variety is interesting, if not remarkable, evincing, 
first, an abundant representation of the capulids {Platycerax and Platy- 
o»ttoma:=.I)iaphoroHtoma, Fischer, 10 species and varli'ties) in harmony 
with other lower Devonian or "capulian" faunas: five examples of the 
Silurian genus TremanottiH (better Trematonotnt()\ iyyt'xQwX forms of Pel- 
lerophon, of Bucane.Ua and 0.rydi^rnM, with representatives of the genera, 
Pleurotomarui, Murrhinonia, Trianffularia (a new genus having the form 
of a trianguiurh pyramidal Solarium) KmnnphaluH, Palyfropij*, Trorhux, 
Loxonema, PolyfrojtiM, }farroi'hihift, Philhedra, Ilorionfoma and Turbonif- 
lUa. .1. M. ('. 
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Ttu American Tertiary Aphidiv, with a Utit of ttie knoicn npeeien and ta- 
ItleM for their determinatitm. By Samuel H. Sc'Itddek. (Thirt^^eiith An. 
Rep.. U. S. Geol Siirv. Part II, pp. 341-300, with plates cii-cvi.) Thirty- 
two species of plant-lice. repre.senting fifteen genera, all regarded as 
distinct from any now living, are found in Tertiary strata at Florissant 
In Colorado, Green River in Wyoming, and Quesnel in British Colum- 
bia. Though one might suppose, as the author remarks, that the deli- 
cate, gauzy texture of the wings and the softness of the bodies of these 
insects would scarcely permit their preservation in the rocks, they are 
so plentiful at the locality first named that it has yielded more than a 
hundred spc^cimens which have been examined b}' the author. As a 
whole, these Tertiary genera and species differ most remarkably from 
those of the present day in the great length and slenderness of the stig- 
matic cell of the wings. In the plates the fore wings of all our known 
fossil species are figured on an identical scale, reversed when necessary 
to represent all of them as left wings, and with deficiencies in the out- 
lines and neuration supplied by conjectural dotti'd lines. Besides Ter- 
tiary AphidH* in Europe, two or three specimens of Meso/oic age have 
been found in Kngland; but these mostly are allied to present genera, 
not having the extraordinary features of the American Xossil forms. 

w. I'. 

Granite* and gre^ustoneji: a neries of tables for ntudentii of petrology. My 
Fkank Rutlkv. (8vr), 48 pp.; London, Thomas Murby, 1894.) The first 
of the tables is a tabular classification of eruptive rocks, in which the 
essential minerals of each rock are placed with the name. Following 
this the various rock structures are defined, and a short description of 
each rock species is given, the description including not much more than 
its place in the scheme of classification, the structure and the essential, 
accessory and secondary constituents. The last tables are determina- 
tive mineralogical ones; they differ from other tables of this nature in 
that chemical formula* and specific gravities are omitted, and the ta- 
bles are cleared of other matter which does not relate to simple micro- 
scopic investigation. This little book will prove useful to students and 
teachers; one of the features which es^wcially commends it is its easily 
accessible and concise descriptions of the various rock species. 

r. 8. «. 

On the banded ntrueture of aome Tertiary yabbron in (he hie of Skye. By 
Archibald Gkikik and J. J. H Teall. (Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc, vol. 
50, pp. 045-059, pis. 20-28, Nov., 1894.) Banded structun^s are known in 
basic igneous rocks from several localities, perhaps the best developed 
instances being in the gabbros and anorthosites of the Adirondacks, of 
Canada, and of the Lake Superior region. In the gabbros of the Isle of 
Skye this structure, as shown by the descriptions and photographs which 
accompany the paper, attains a remarkable degrt»e of jierfection. These 
banded gabbros are coarse-grained rocks comjwsed of pyroxene, plagio- 
clase, olivine and titano-magnetite; the banding is due to a variation in 
the relative proportions of these four essential constituent's, the lighter 
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colored bands being rich in feldspar, and the darker rich in the ferro- 
magnesian constituents and magnetite. There is noesseiitial difference 
between the different bands as regards coarseness of g-rain, and the in- 
dividual minerals interlock with each other across a junction line just 
as they do in the central portions of the bands. It therefore seems im- 
possible to account for the banding by the successive injection of mag- 
mas of varying composition, and, as cataclastic phenomena have not 
been observed, the authors conclude that the cause which produced the 
banding must have operated before the crystallization of the minerals. 
They consider the banding as the result of a heterogeneous magma. The 
analogy between the.se banded structures in the deep-seated basic rocks 
and some of the bandings in the ancient gneisses, especially the Lewis- 
ian gneiss of northwestern Scotland, is clearly pointed out, and it is 
shown that the causes which produced the former may justly be con- 
sidered as applicable to the latter. *'ln view, however, of the undoubted 
evidence of secondary dynamic action in many regions, and in the ab- 
sence at present of any-well established criteria by which we can in tall 
cases discriminate between original and secondary structures, we are 
not yet m a position to define the e.xact limits within which the hj'poth- 
esis of the intrusion of heterogeneous magmas is applicable to the ex- 
planation of the Lewisian gneiss.'* 

This pai)er presents one of the many facts which, in recent years, have 
led most geologists to conclude that many of the parallel structures in 
the ancient gneisses are not necessarily due to original sedimentary 
deposition, but can be e.xplained equally well, or better, on other hy- 
potheses; still, there remain some who find it difficult to consider band- 
ing in gneisses as anything but good evidence of a sedimentary origin 
for these rocks. i'. s. «. 
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**Cephalopod Beoinninos." In the December (1804) number of "Nat- 
ural Science,"' Dr. F. A. Bather has generously devoted considerable 
space to a critical review of some of my recent pai)ers pertaining to early 
stages of cephalopod shells, all of which have been published in the 
American Geolo<}ist.» So important do the primitive shell-characters 
in this group of beings appear, that such a review from so well-equipped 

•The Protoconch of Orthoceras, xii. pp. 112-11S, 1893; The Early Stagrcs of Bactrites, 
XIV, pp. 57*43. iSq^: Nanno. a new Cephalopodan type, xiv. pp. 205-208, 1894. 
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a writer is wry w«'lcc»me to me. the more us m.v observations of facts an- 
not called inUxiuestion. If Mr. Jiather's interpretation of these facts 
differs fn»m my own, it may enable us the sooner to jret at the full sijr- 
niflcance of these structures. 

lather's [MiM'r. entitled **Cephalo[KHl ]l<*^innin(;s,*' and covi'rinj;: sonn' 
seven tt»en |>apes of the magazine refern^d to, is bright, logical and in- 
cisive. 1 am fully alive to the force of his arguments, which, for such 
readers as may care to follow this subject, may be briefly summarixed 
thus: From the primitive cephalo|KKl ancestor of ''far pre-Cambrian 
times" have been derived along divergent lines the threeorders, Nautil- 
oidea, Ammonoidea and Coleoidea (UatlnT's term for the Dibranchiata). 
Thest* thr«»e may be divided inlt» two grou|>s. one in which the |)rot<)- 
conch was always fragile and is altogther lost: these are the Nauriloid(*a. 
The others had a stronger and calcareous protoconch and have retained 
it, either with the shell coiled about it, or enchased within secondary 
depositions: these are the Ammonoidea and Coleoidea. The obs«»rva- 
tions which I have made in the first tw«> of my pa{K*rs militate against 
this prt»)KK»ition, and have, hence, invited attack: but I cannot help 
feeling that Dr. leather's argument is rather procrustean inasmuch as 
his division of the (.Vphalo|)oda based U|H>n the destructibility of the 
protoconch was |m>tx>stHl some years before this later evidence was ad- 
duced. It has been argued by me that the i)rotoconch described in the 
first of my |.Mi|M»rs is that of OrttuH'ertiM and that thestructun* nf liactn'ttM 
as recounted in my second |>a|x'r and evinced both in its protoc*onch ami 
the |M»silion of its septal funnels distinctly shows its orthoceran aftini- 
lies. Then* art* Si»me side lights u|K>n the evidence adduced by me in 
regard to thesi* protoctinchs which it will \w |M'rtinent now to direct 
u|M>n the subject. 

The orth«H*eran character which, in confirmation of the views of 
some of the older imhiMntoloirists who knew nothing of its prot(H*onch, 
1 ascribe to Htietritm, hinges Xo S4»me degree uikhi the generic character 
of the pn>lt»conch-lM»aring shell n»iranled by me as Ort/upct nm. It has 
btH^n already explained that this little ]in)t(H*onch with the first two 
septa attached, was found in a Devonian limestone (Styliola layer of the 
(veiiesee shales), that its general as|KHM. the circular conch, the central 
iwsition of the siphotm the last st*ptum (I have shown that it is lateral 
in BartriU* fn»m the very b«»ginniiig^antl the abs«>nce of any deflection of 
the conch as in ih** Ammonoidea, including even Minntrrrtm and Agonia- 
tiir'f, all make U*t Ortkitcenm. When my descri|itit»n of this fossil was 
first pn'pared I ventunnl to ask Pr«>f. Hyatt to e.xamine my <ibs«»r vat ions 
and drawings, feehnsr that in so dtung I tiM>k the cas«> dinn^tly t(» the 
court of last r»*s«»rt. It was not the nrt/nfrvnt* ut his obs«>rvat ions and 
he certainly e.\pres$e<l himself at first as doubting the iM^rtiuence of that 
ireneric reference, still concoiling many of the orth«H*eran characters of 
the specimen. His |iositioD in n^sranl to it then was similar to that of 
Bather now, involvinircveD the jsuggestlon thai, as it was quite |ml|>ably 
Bot the piotoconch of a gooiaUte, il night be that of some otherwi.se 
unknown annooMiiid geawi. - TMl WfWMBi to ii good one either fn>m 
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the (Kjintof view lakHU then by professor Hyatt or now by Dr. Jiather; 
but, thou«rh apprcciatinj? its pn*inises, I am nevertheless impn?ssed by 
its serious improbability. The iK)ssession of this fossil was not a mere 
incident. By assiduous effort and by every mechanical and chemical 
contrivance known to me, I have for many years endeavored \o wring 
the fossil cont<M)ts from this heretofore little studied formation of the 
Cienesee shales. This is one of the results, and while, among the others, 
cephaloiKxl protoconchsand protoconch-bearing shells abound, it would, 
I submit, after this protnicUul effort, be s(»mewhat less than likely that 
a genus of cephaloixxls in these faunas should still be known by its pro- 
toconch alone. There are here Manticorerai*, (iephyroeeram, Tornoceran, 
and |x»rhaps some other forms of Ihe goniatites, Clymenia, Bactriteit, 
Gomphoreraj>f and OrtJiocero^. The {)ossible variations in the form of 
the protoconch within the limits of a group of allied genera or even of a 
given genus are not yet satisfactorily established. From our present 
knowledge and presumably, they are not great. This proioconch is 
assuredly not that of any of the goniatitine genera mentioned, nor of 
Clymenia, which I have fully desciibed, nor that of BnrtriteM, unless 
these primitive shells vary in all essential particulars with the species. 
One may readily admit the suggestion of Hather that many of the 
things termed Orthorenu vawy prove to be something else than typical 
orthocerans: I may, however, r*>mark from my knowledge of the ortho- 
ceransof this fauna that they have not evinced any dissimilarity from 
such typical forms. 

A recent expression from Prof. Hyatt conveys the impression that the 
facts above stated and the evidence from the fossil itself which he has 
since examined has somewhat modified his opinion. In his latest and 
very remarkable pa p(*r, the "Phylogeny of an Ac(piired Characteristic," 
he writes (p. .%!): "Clarke has recently shown that a straight, Ortho- 
ceras-Iike shell may have a complete egg-shaiH»d protoconch like that of 
Hactrites. His form certainly has the characters of an Orthocenis, but 
the protoconch is large and like that of the Ammonoidea. The shell 
may be transitional from Orthoceras to Bactrltes but is probably not a 
typical form of Orthoceras." At this writing I believethat Pn)f. Hyatt 
did not have befon? him my aecountof the "Early Stages of Hactrites," 
and I must here rehearse the fact, the force of which Bather himst^lf 
seems not fully to have recognized, that the whole and entire argument 
for regarding Rartriten as a .straight am monoid shell rests u|K)n Branco's 
determinaticm of a .Wt /w<>r«rfw-l ike protoconch in shells which he belieced 
to he Bactritett, but wliosi^ mature characters were unknown. Herein 
the material described by me has a decided advantage: it was abundant 
and Its characters at every growth-stage from inception to maturity are 
known, its later phases showing it to be in fuH jigreement with the 
sfiecies upon which the genus was founded. Disavowing any intention 
of casting doubt uiMM) the observations of l)r liranco, I think it dear 
that the Bnctriten which have been described by me are a step further 
away from theOoniatitinie and nearer the nautiloids than thir MimoreniM- 
like shell described by him. The New York specimens of Burtn'tftt 
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seom to me to very substHntially strenjrthen Hyatt's conception of the 
common straight orthocerun uncestorof both nautiloidsand ammonoids, 
and there is no closer approximation lo, or expression of, this radich* 
than in the nautiloid shellsof the Lower Silurian which I have recently 
termed Nnnno. 

In regard to this genus, Nautto, I may venture to say on my own be- 

« 

half to my various kindly reviewers that in the brief and pn»liminary 
description of the Minneapolis shells I did not believe myself to be ig- 
noring the work of Holm upon similar shells which he referred to Mn- 
(toceraft, knowing that the op[>ortunity would soon be afforded of do- 
ing it fuller justice in a more lengthy account of the Minnesota Silurian 
cephalo|XHls, and I am sorry if offense has been given by my apparent 
omission. Nanno aulemw. none will, at least, deny its euphony, and to 
the suggestion in the December number of this journal that the name 
is inappropriate to a genus of cephalojKKls, it may be remarked that 
th«' gcHKl old terms Loligo and Sepia are (ileasingly discordant with the 
recent six)ndaic terminology of these creatures. No one familiar with 
the structure of typical KftdortTos will long stand out for the generic 
identity of the two. Hut what place is there for Nanno in Dr. Bather's 
two-fold division of the Ce})halo|>oda; the *'IJiH)-prot<H*onchia'* and the 
** Sosi-protoconchia;*' the former "practically coextensive with the 
Nautiloidea," "which, starting with a very fragile proU^iconch, soon 
lost it altogether." the latter, "starting with a stouter protoconch*' and 
preserving it as in the Ammonoidea and Dibranchiata? Would Hather 
have Xanno with its immense protoccMicli not a nautiloid, and its closi* 
allies, EndoeerttH, CameroceniH \\i(/inoceraM^ JHlorrroH, all not nautiloids? 
Or would h(», by leaving it outside tlie pale of both of his divisions, 
regard it as a near expression of the ancestral form of both? The latter 
seems, as already observed, nearer the correct interpretation of the 
structure: but It does apjjear to coincide with Bather's view which is 
stated thus: "We aretherefon* not entitled to say that the Ammonoidea 
were derived from the Nautiloidea. although wi* may not doubt that 
all three orders sprung from a common ancestral stock first evolved iu 
far pre-Cambriaii timfs." j. m. clakkk. 

Kkosion dckino tuk Dkpositjox of thk BriUiixcjTox Limestonks. In 
the OctobfT number of the (Ikoi.ooist (181)4). 1 put forward some evi- 
dence to show that there had been a cessation of de|KJsit during the 
building up of the Burlington limestones, and that erosion took place, 
followetl by a renewal of di'|M)sition. I will now describe strata lying in 
an inclituHl position with all surroundings going to show that they were 
thus deposited and that the inclination is the result of previous erosion. 

The loralily is about three miles north of the city of Burlington in the 
bluffs ahuig tin* vallev of Flint river. This is rather a small stn^am 
which traverses the counlrvdiagonallv from the northwest to the south- 
east. The bluffs are ([uile prominent and in .some places very abrupt, 
although dee|)ly covered with loe.ss and drift. The north bluff is fn^- 
(pienlly broken by ileep ravines in which, at a numb«*r of places, rock 



vxpusiin-s iiri- dis]ilHvi-tl. Hnwi'ivr. Ilir maiitli- iif drift is an Kchvj— 
bei nil from 30 ui SO rit-l— Ihnl it is iliHlciilt m Itnil fxtiOHiircs of hiiv 
KKUt li'DiiMi. Out' of lliiMi' in I'vlili-nci- is iln' linijri'Nl witliin n rniliiis of 

Oik: of ilit> niviiii-R s|Kik><ti of i-iimi's iiilii lh<- vhIUv Itir<>u|.'h llii- bturT 
from u <liii' iiDrthprly ilin'ctiim. It is very bnmtl Tor hImiiiI ii tiuitrlcr of 
H mile hH(;k fnim llic Tm-i- iit \\w bliiff. ll liii'ii forks. tM-ing rormfd by 
iwo smiiliiT mviii'-s which eotn>- toK'-Micr. oni' from tln' iiorthi*KSt and 
Ihp uthiT rnim th<- norlhwcnl. Tht> bottom of Ihi^ miilii rnvinc is but 
mile sbov.- \hf li'vclof Lhi' Flim VMllty. while the tributHTirs arc- much 
hiirhfraiKl lU'sci-iul very miiiilly. IhiiR sliowinv' tiifir compMrHtivHy r*"- 
O'Dtorijciii. In lh<' fork bi'twern llx' smHlliT mviix-s tlic riK'k is t-xposcd 
III! iHith siili's lit siimi' liistuncc Imck fmm the junction. Thi> i'X|H>snn- 




in the iiorliiwi'st trilxilnry ik miicli Ihi' bctK-r iiiii' iind is Hint which up- 
jH'Hm in tiK' ciii. This shows hIhiui iU) fl.. which is ni>l mon^ iliiii lialf 
the Irn^Ili ■» view, Thi' depili is 10 fi. It will be seen from Ihe cut 
that tile slratrt Uiji nuiti' rnpidly. Tlie an^tle is fnim 10° to 13". This 
is uniform for the rull ieiigtii of tin- eximsun: and probably extends Ui 
thv extn-me end of tlio ]K>int. wliicli is nol more llian 50 yards tiway, 
hut it is hidden liy ilie liH-ss and drift. The aiiirle of dip would brine 
the inclined siralH lo the level of the Ixitlom of the main niviiie jnxt 
b<-low Ihe junction of Hie iribu<ari<'s. 

This inclination of I he strata is purely nliH-al feat lire, for, ->.'iijr:iO dmIs 
farther up the ravine, the siuni' rock ap|K-ars in a i«'rfeclly lioriKonlal 
IKMtitiiin. Ml though of course hi a hijrluT level. Also al several other places 
within a radius of a mile I have si'cn Hie siimi' nick nnd nlwHys witlioni 
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any iKTcrptiblf (lif>. Thort* is nothing to show llial the stratii liave 
over boi'n tiltvd or distorted in any way. They s«'ein U^ lie just as they 
were (le|x>sited. The inference is that there must have been erosion 
prc'ceding their dei)osilion. It would also indicate that the Flint valley 
and the main ravine must have already had an existence. It seems 
like presumption to try to place the origin of the drainage system at so 
early a dale as the middle of the lIp|K»r Burlington ejK)ch, but the evi- 
dence points t(H) strongly to ignore it. 1 called attention to this fact in 
my previous article on this subject. As determined by fossils, this rock 
lies but a few feet alK)ve the bed at the Cascade ([uarries which fur- 
nished such conclusive evidence of erosion. The two localities are 
only about 6 miles apart and it seems quite certain that the time of 
erosion was the same for both. Fkancis M. Ftltz. 

Burlinglon, laira. 

Vou^ANic ASH ijED NKAR Om.\ua.' I bi'Heve i have never informed you 
of the discovt'ry of a volcanic ash-stratum in the bluffs of the Missouri 
7i miles north of Omaha. It is 18 inches thick, with clearly defined up- 
per and lower limits, about 40 fefet above low water in the river. It 
lies in the lower clayey i)ortion of the loess, about fe«»t above its well 
marked base, when* it rests on the horizontal surface of drift gravel at 
least 20 feet in thickness, and, judging from other exposures near by, 
underlaid by till. The loess rises 30-40 feet above the ash layer, and 
there is no sign of disturbance since the d(>|)osition of any of the forma- 
tions. 

The ashes are more tinted with iron oxi<le than in other localities I 
have seen, but Mr. .1. S. Diller, of the United States Geological Survey, 
pronounces it clearly identical in character with that before submitted 
to him from Knox, (Uimming and Seward counties of Nebraska. I have 
not yet found the layer on the Iowa side of the river, though I have ex- 
amined several similar localities. 

I ho|)e sometime Ui find time to work up som<* of these subjects into 
shape suitable for publication. .1. K. Todd. 

Tdhor, Toini, Map /^^ 18iH). 



PERSONAL AN D SCIE NTIFIC NEWS. 

l*roJ\ M". M'. Cietnleuhi has been appointed state geologist 
of Louisiana, at the same time holding the place of professor 
of geology and mineralogy in the State University. He will 
conduct the survey on the plan of Prof. Smith in Alabama. 

pROFESSOK James Hall has received a medal and diploma 
of foreign membership from the •' Regia Lyncei Academia," 
of Rome, in recognition of his services to geological science. 
This Academy was instituted in the year 291 A. I), and is by 
far the oldest of existing learned associations. 

rNOTI.--The report of the Pleistocene papers of the Baltiniorc meeting, (i. S. .\., is 
d&rved till the March No.] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CORALLUM IN FAVO- 
SITES FORBESI, VAR. OCCIDENTALIS.* 

Bv Geor(;e H, (iIRTY. New Haven, Ct. 

One American representative of Farosites forlfcui from the 
Wenloek limestone of England is the variety occiifeHfafis. The 
type specimen described by Prof. Hall in 1879, f as well as the 
material on wliich the present paper is based, were found in 
the Niagara shales of Waldron, Indiana. 

The varietal ditt'erences in these two forms are considerable. 
In the American species the corallum is small, iisuall}' not 
over 6 cm. in diameter, and the shape pyriform or hemispher- 
ical, thus ditFerinj[^ slightly from F./orhcsi. The individual 
cells, moreover, vary from 1 to 8 mm. in diameter,f while, in 
the English variet}', they range from 5 to 2 mm. J In the 
original description of F./orhesi\ Edwards and Haime do not 
mention the character of the mural pores, 3'et the figures in- 
dicate that these are small and closely set, with ten or twelve 
rows to a corallite. In the variety orcidotfalis, however, they 
are of large size and widely separated, both hiterall}^ and lon- 
gitudinally. It is rare to find more than one row between any 
twocorallites, and occasionally none appear to be present. The 
strongly pustulose character of the cell walls seen in British 
specimens has not been observed in American forms.g 



*Ackiio\vh'(li:»'m«'M(s arv dm* Dr. ('. K. H<MH-h«T for tin* iis«' of mHlfrial, 
as well Hs for vakiablt' suir^^'stions in tln' pivparatioii of this paiMT. 
tHall, 1871). (i('olo*:y of Indiana. W Annual \ii'\vn\, p. 221). 
iSdwardn^a^ Haime, ISoO-')!. Hritish Fossil Corals, p. 2,V.K 

lojry of Indiana. II Annual Ucport, p. 2:M). 




TlIK COKALUM. 

TliL-ui.riilliim (if l-\i ••<,»• r M f.„-Ui:xi \HT. oc,-i<le„/i'lis begins 
with H sinuli- (^omllitt-. as in Plt:„ri,>}ict;,tnii* and iittiiins a 
niiiximiiiti sizL' of (> <ir 7 ctii., liHviiig in gcnerul a gliiliost! or 
pynfnriii sliiipf. Increase tiiki'S pliioe by lateral anil intersti- 
tiiil K'''>"'t'"- Altliougli the two modes of growth are really 
itlentieal, IV.r eiuivenienee the ilevelopiiient of each will bu 
treated separately, and for tin- same reason the regular in- 
erease of the eoloiiy baa been separated into difl'erent stages. 

In all representatives of this genus, and in F. /'irhexi no 
leKS, new bulls are intr"<lueed regularly in the angles between 
older oonillileu. The praotiec is only a little less determined 
when the buds are introdiieed about the periphery instead of 
in the hociy of the corullum. This habit, nearly as much as 
the examination of specimens, has led the writer to distin- 
guish different stages in the growth of young corallu and to 
Hssign to each stage Inter than the second a definite number 
of cells. These particulars nre at present minor details, and 
have little or no bearing on the main points of this paper, 

Staok I. — The first stage consists of the initial cell alone. 
This at first is conical, but later becomes pyramidal <tr pris- 
tuutic in form through the pressure of adjacent corallites. 
During this stage it is also slightly curved, so that a dorsal 
and a ventral side nuij- be distinguished. Subsequent growth 
appears to be straight. 

The initial cell is usiuillj' prm-umtient and attached firmly 
to some object of support. The side of utlnchnient is most 
commonly the dorsal, more rarely the Intern], but never the 
ventral side. This upturning of the coiallite is probably due 
to an attempt of the polyp to rise int() a position favorable 
for food and growth. 

Only two speeimens belonging to this stage have been oli- 
served. In nmny young colonies, however, the initial coral- 
lite. toKether with the point of attachment, show plainly 
through till- ■■pitheeji, thus rendering it possible to determine 
with some c-r-rtainty tlie relntive ages of many (if the periphe- 
ral cells. 

Staui: II,— When lli<- initial 
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constitutes the second step toward the completion of tlie ma- 
ture corallum. These buds spring invariably from the dorsal 
or attached side, for, at this stage, the corallite has bent up- 
ward in its growth sutticiently to allow budding on that side. 
The appearance of the buds is rarely simultaneous, but usu- 
ally successive, and a regular alternation seems to be the rule. 
Occasionally in a very robust individual, the interval between 
the appearance of the first and second buds was much re- 
duced. As a result h^ and h,, appeared simultaneousl}'. and 
a little later h^ and b ^. Each bud is connected with its pa- 
rent by a pore, and the connection is maintained and con- 
tinued upward by a row of pores. 

Stage III. — The next step in the growth of the corallum is 
the introduction of five new buds (c) in the peripheral spaces 
between those already existing. 

Stage IV. — During the fourth stage, ten buds (//) are given 
off on the peripherj^ between each of the older cells. 

Stage V. — This stage consists of nineteen buds situated as 
before. At this point the original corallite is completel}- sur- 
rounded, while further growth takes place regularly along 
lines already indicated. 

The Intekst[tial C'ells. 

As interstitial buds can appear only when divergence of the 
older corallites permits, the order of their appearance is sub- 
ject to great irregularity, but, in a general wa}-, the}' ma}' be 
said to arise, like the peripheral buds, in the angles where the 
older corallites (in this case three in number) meet. The 
subjoined table gives the number of interstitial and peripher- 
al cells regular!}^ produced at eac^h stage : — 

Stage. Peripheral. Interstitial. Total Periph. Total Interst. Total of all. 

I Th.' iniliul crll. 1 

II 4 I .') 

Ill :. :{ \) .T i:{ 

IV H) 14 11) 17 .'IT 

V \\) :rz :w (Jl» los 

The first set of interstitial buds consists of three cells, and 
is nearly conti'inporary with the third series of peripheral 
buds, only slightly preceding it. Tiie central bud of the three 
is often much oldc^r, a[)p3:iring ne;irly simultaneously with the 
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The diagruin on Plate U, figures 1, 2, J3, 4, 5, represent 
stages in tlie development of FavoaHes forbein\ S3^ninietrically 
considered. 

Two groups may be distinguished among the colonies just 
discussed. In one, the initial cell is strong!}" upright, with 
but a slight surface of attachment. From this there results a 
corallum elongated in form, and much resembling a Cyatho- 
phylloid in appearance. No specimen with this characteristic 
has been observed still attached. 

The other form occurs in greater numbers. Individuals 
representing it are found attached to crinoid columns where 
they ultimately form a ring about the stem. They have also 
been observed upon ramose forms of Bryozoa. The initial 
cell, ^s well as the five or six corallites next jM'oduced, are 
prostrate upon the surface of support, becoming resurgent 
onlv when the first bud is formed. This variation seems to 
be the direct result of conditions which surround the coralla. 
As the acute-conical shapes were presumabl}" in a place less 
favorable for growth, they assumed an upright position and 
direction. The other form, the explanate almost incrusting 
one, being thrown by chance upon an advantageous place, as- 
sumed temporarily a resupinate mode of growth. 

Thirty-eight coralla have been found nearly entire, and in a 
state of good preservation. The development from the initial 
corallite through two or more generations of buds can thus 
be traced out with considerable certainty. Of these coralla, 
three were younger than the completed second stage. Of the 
renuiining thirty-five, four produced three, and thirty-one 
produced four peripheral buds as the second stage, and in ev- 
ery instance, these buds appeared on the dorsal side. Those 
features, therefore, which constitute perhaps the only new 
and important points brought out in this paper seem to be 
Avell established. 

Irregularities in the development just outlined are not so 
great as to preclude reduction of the whole to a general sys- 
tem. Hy comparing irregular colonies with more symmetri- 
cal ones, an ideal law may be detected toward which all are 
tending. And so the word law may be used in connection 
with the development of coralla, but only in this sense, that 
certain buds habitually appear in certain syiDl&etrieal {K>8i> 
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tions, while others sometimes accompany them, but without 
system or order. 

In the development of these eoralla, two elements can be 
readily distinguished, viz.: the initial cell with the four buds 
which it produces, making a well-defined group: and the true 
peripheral and interstitial buds, whose number and position 
are largely dependent on the number and position of the first. 
The character of the former group may vary in different spe- 
cies of Facosites. The secondar}'^ corallites may be more or 
less than four, and may be differently disposed about the 
initial cell, but the law governing the introduction of the 
other buds is both obvious in its nature and apparently the 
same throughout the genus. In FtivoHites forhesi the four 
secondary buds seem to form a constant increment of aug- 
mentation which each individual in the colony tends to per- 
petuate. Several instances have been noticed, one of which 
is figured on plate vrii, figure 24, where a polyp, separated for 
some reason from the rest of the corallum,ha8 produced four 
buds from its dorsal side in the same manner as the prim- 
itive corallite. All the so-called irregularities have been man- 
ifestations of the same tendency. That this number is in 
most instances reduced to one or two in crowded colonies 
seems to be due to the rapidity with which one generation suc- 
ceeds and closes over another. 

In the appearance of the first four buds, no one order pre- 
dominates. The four possible arrangements have all been 
observed, and in nearly equal proportions. A few instances 
have been met where the initial corallite developed but three 
buds in the second series. After a careful inspection of all 
undoubted examples of this occurrence (plate vii, figure 'li)) it 
is evident that the two outer buds are the oldest, and that all 
three are of unusual size. The space available for growth 
having been thus defined and partially occupied by the two 
outer cells, and the inner bud, the first to appear, having 
usurped the rest, the remaining bud was forced either not to 
be developed, i. e., to appear as a pore, or toeome in as an in- 
terstitial cell. 

In regard to the parentage of the peripheral buds aj» a whole, 
there can be no question, inasmuch as they are by iiefinition 
jfUEtenuil, and their origin and growth can be made out on any 
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W(;ll-prescrvecl spocinien. It iiiiglitbe asked, however, whetlier 
the buds wliicli ultimately surround tiie initial eell are not 
immediately ^iven olf b}' it. This does not appear to be the 
case, both from the lonj^ interval which separates their ap- 
pearance from that of the first four, as well as from the gen- 
eral law which governs the introduction of new cells. More- 
over, a partially developed corallum was dissected by the 
writer, by means of acids, and the basal pores of such buds as 
were developed were found to pass into cells of the series It 
and r, and not into the initial cell. 

The number of interstitial cells has already been seen to 
vary considerably, tlepending as the}' do upon tlie position 
and development of the other corallites. Their own position 
seems to be due to the general crowding of the colony. Those 
cells which are interstitial between the first and second gen- 
eration, spring from the first, those between the second and 
the third from the second, and so on. Not only has this been 
observed in the single specimen dissected, but it also agrees 
with the strong unilateral tendencv which is exhibited in 
other ways. \\\ general, it may be asserted that the oldest 
cell buds first, and that the cells of other generations send oil' 
buds in the order of their ages. I'hus tin? order of the whole 
corallum is in a measure predetermined by the order of the 
four buds constituting the second generation. The period at 
which the initial cell is completely surrounded varies slightly 
in dirterent c()ralla. Jt is evidently dependent on the rapidity 
with which the enveloping buds, especially the final pair, in- 
crease in size. 

Specimens showing stages in the growth of Fttrosifea 

/orbcsi are figured on plate vii, figures 1-20; plate viii, figures 

2:5, 24 and 20. 

Furosifrs .s/tiiiif/rrfts IJall. 

This si)ecies is less abundant, and less satisfactory for study 
than Fiicitsifcs farhcsi, although obtained from the same lo- 
cality and in the same ])reservation. In its development, it is 
closely allied to the species aliovc discussed. The initial cell 
produces four buds from the dorsal side, as in F./orhcsi, but, 
through i)rolific budding, these are generall}' separated by a 
large number of interstitial cells. Subseciuent growth is more 
dorsal than in /'. /orln.si^ so that, in all the specimeDft ex- 
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amined,the initial corallite retains a peripiieral position. This 
peculiarity in the development of /'. sphu'tjt'nt.s is illustrated 
on plate viii, figures 6-15. 

Ffii'osife.s couicfts Hall. 

Only three specimens have been secured which att'ord any 
evidence as to the earlier stages in the development of this 
species. Thev were obtained from the Delthvris Shalv lime- 
stone of the Lower Helderberg group in Albany county, New- 
York. Figures 17, 18 and 19 of plate viir represent the lower 
or epi thecal surface of these specimens, which seem to show 
the initial cell of the corallum, together with the cells next 
I produced. 

The initial cell may be determined not alone by its larger 
size, for that character proves to be sometimes misleading 
when employed as a sole criterion for estimating the relative 
ages of corallites, but also b}' the shape of the theca. Where 
the corallites are all of the same age, or all mature, mutual 
pressure causes them to yield equally from their naturally 
cvlindrical form, one not more than another. When different 
ages are represented, crowding causes the younger cells to be 
more distorted than those older. ('onse<juently, in a section 
taken across the corallum at a point before the secondary cells 
had reached maturity it will a])pear that the initial cell is 
comparatively round, but the four secondary cells, while 
rounded on the outer side, are laterally compressed, and abut 
squarely on the initial cell. A third consideration to be en- 
tertained in orienting young cr>Ionies, in default of a better 
way, is that of symmetry, which appears to be a constant fac- 
tor in the development of coralla. Thus, when the character 
of the material does not permit of determining the initial cell 
and the relative ages of other cells by observing the point at 
which each makes its appearance, these essential facts can be 
ascertained with a fair amount of accuracy' in other wa^'s. 

No examples of Fitros/h.s rontrtfs have been obtained which 
represent only the younger periods of growth. Specimens, as 
usuallv found, are unattached, but in each case on the under 
surface a group of cells occupying a central and apical posi- 
tion are broken. These cells represent the cementing portion 
of the corallum, broken when the latter was detached, and in- 
dicate the number and position of the primitive corallites. 
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This consideration, together with those above enumerated, 
att'ord a fairly accurate determination of the younger cells 
and their grouping about the initial cell. 

The development of the corallum in this species seems to 
be essentially the same as that of Fuvosites forheai. This is 
most apparent from figure 11), plate viii. The initial cell pro- 
duces four buds from the dorsal side, as the second generation, 
and ultimately becomes surrounded by individuals, which are 
not, presumably, sprung directly from itself. In figure 17 
the normal number of buds belonging to the second genera- 
tion is apparently increased to five, but the extra cell, that on 
the extreme left, is so small in the comparison with the others 
that it seems justifiable to refer it to the third series. In fig- 
ure 18, on the contrary, the second generation seems to be one 
short of the usual number. A large but unbroken individual 
on the left may rei)resent the missing cell. 

F(i V(/ttif(is hem isjtheriv tts. 

The specimens here under discussion, from the the Cornif- 
erous limestone, are referred doubtfully to the species F. 
hentisphericiis. Their small size precludes the possibility of 
comparing them definitively with the large coral masses which 
are classified largely on the form of the corallum. In this spe- 
cies the development in its early stages proves to be identical 
with F.forhe.sl (plate viii, figure 10). The growth of the co- 
rallum has not been followed to the stage where the initial 
cell is inclosed. 

OnSEKVATIONS. 

Perhaps the most noticeable features in the development of 
the corallum in Favosites is that the initial corallite gives 
rise to buds which are (1) four in number, and (^^) all on one 
side (dorsal ) of the corallite. Moreover, this tendency toward 
unilaterality is persistent and results in the fact that not 
until the fourth or fifth generation does the original individ- 
ual attain an inscribed or subcentral position. Four species 
of Ffirositvs have been discussed, all belonging to the globose 
or pyriforni variety. They come, moreover, from four dis- 
tinct horizons, yet the essential feature of their development 
appears to characterize the ])yrif{)rm type of growth. The 
conclusion seems warranted that this feature remainsconstant 
throughout the genus in the hemispherical forms. The fol- 
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lowing explanation of these two elenient8 (/ and J) and their 
origin is suggested : 

An initial eorallite which gives off' in suceesHion six budw 
equally distributed around its perimeter is taken as an arche- 
typal form. Then, following the mode of growth obnerved 
in Faroailcs forhesi^ before the secondary corallites are large 
enough to bud, the divergence of these cells allows six inter- 
stitial buds in the six corners, thus decussating with the sec- 
ond generation. 

In the third generation, the inherited tendency would be for 
the six members of the secc»nd generation eaeh to produce six 
buds. The diagram (plate viii, figure t\) represents th<; con- 
dition of the corallum at this pericKl. It will be s^^en that, 
owing to the interstitial buds, one side of the eorallite ih) is 
appressed to the corallum. As a result but four bud^^ can l>e 
developed n<»rmally by ea<*h individual, the two other** exist- 
ing ill jioffiifiii a« |K»n->i. nince fK#res and buds are fundamen- 
tally h«im'»logoii». This pr'»^fess W reiK-al^-il by •'a^rh mefijl>er 
of the corallum (ex^-ept the initial <'ell) an«l at ea^'h act of 
gemmation. Hy acc^-lerated here^lity there would (inally re- 
sult an initial c<-]l giving off four buds on one ♦^ide of the 
fK»lyp. 

In the ^upp'M^itJous ''orallum alK>ve sugge^te^J. the initial 
cell wa«- a«i*-uiued to put forth six bud*^. c^in*»litutjng the M-<r- 
ond generation of the '-orallunj. A JittJe later isix oth^-r*" are 
pn«<Juced- alternating with th*- fnf^X wTJ^r*; and foruuing th^r 
firM Mrt of irjt^r^tJtJaJ <'*-]]»►, Th*- third whorl of buds would 
be a>>«'V<r the iir^X. tJ;*- fourth al>'yv#- the *^^tou<i and h^j ojj. 
foriuijjjr in tf:j^ way tw*'Jv*' vertical row»? of buds or \p*jt^^. 
T\n^ fa»-t ♦'}i'»M*» a ♦'trjkiug afid ^'iy;ii\f\*iitui id*-fjtity in tiuiiuber 
witf. Th«- i«;!!:'»#rt jf.\iir:ab> nutxjl>*'r of M^pta. and X\ker*-for^ of 
int-ert^^-jjia »•* ■ ■ ''^>^»*-f \»-<J it, t''*»'*/t^f*'r. %*fT^f\^r.\\\ F. fot'^^**'* 
the li.'.k}. '"tra it^- at the fjf^t g*'ij*'ratioii jfiv*-^ ofl' regu- 
larly f'. r '..ir.'^. t^>ej. \\:f^^ oth^T*- a'tHniatJfjg with tU*^t*e and 
*.'. " •! 7 • .► '.;» ^ *^>»piii*-i;t. ho>ft*-v*'f, j^ oIj '»!*♦- ♦•ide only, and 
:f »• .1 • : .,-ri I'.u |.i*»'t«-;v aroufid th«- «'ir«';e w«»uid giv*- twelve 
ra'- * ;;» ii ii n*,'.!. ( m-» Oia^fraUi 2?::^. p'aU m\\ i. Jjj thi»- M't 

j '.« ',. 'i^'. .ii* i**'Xii^«»i.4>. f*.»rjij *'J ^ *i* <'.ofa^i.'t>' ru**"*» 
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tlirou^hout the conilline is apparent, while tlie nieehanical 
eause and geometric necessity are eciually obvious. It may 
be that the hexagonal sj-nuuetr}' (in septa and buds) of tlie 
individual in a favositoid colony is due to the liexagonal form, 
together with the habit of prolific budding in the earlier 
stages, especially in the ancestral type suggested in this paper. 
The constitution of the corallum is such as to force the buds 
of each individual to fall into or Ox vertical rows, and this 
in turn might affect the development of septa. On the other 
hand, it may be objected that for the same reason hexagonal 
symmetr}^ must prevail in colonies of rugose corals, whereas 
tetrameral symmetry is found to be the rule. Among the 
liiKjosn, however, budding is either calycinal, where the life 
of the parent is terminated by the act of gemmation, or, when 
lateral, is not usually prolific. 

In Farosifes one of the most noticeable features of the co- 
ral lites is the mural pores, which extend in one or more verti- 
cal rows along each face, and, apparently', served to connect 
the visceral cavities of adjacent pol3^ps. If a marginal row 
be observed it will be found to run parallel with the edge for 
a short distance, then, approaching it, to pass to the other 
side. There is usually an enlarged pore upon the angle from 
which a bud is produced, truncating in its growth the edgo 
of the prism.* For a short distance, the original row remains 
solitary upon the new face, when suddenly one or more rows 
are initiated, apparently by the 3'oung bud. In other words, 
the pores extend upward in parallel series, in an irregular and 
extended spiral. The bend in the line of pores apparently 
indicates a slight twisting on the j^art of the corallites, which 
may be due to the tension of the bud in its effort to acquire 
an upright position. To this cause is very likely due the in- 
termediate* and alternating position of all the young cells. It 
would thus follow that the calcified and consequently immov- 
able portion of the corallite did not extend as high as the 
hinge-point of the i)ore line when the bud was given olf. It 
is not sui)p()sed that the spiral movement of the ])ores was 
produced by a continued and slow revolution of the corallite. 
The intrcKluction of new series with new buds and the disap- 

"U.Tclirr. ISIM. Trans. Coiiii. Acad., vol. viii. [>. '2\'y. v\. srt\. 
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poaranee of the old ones nii^ht j^ive this impr(*ssion, while the 
yielding due to tension may be only local. 

The existence oF rows of pores on all sides of eacii cell has 
no bearin}^ on the question of the unilaterality of that eelU 
nor is the number of rows a kev to the number of radii of 
gemmation. Any or all of the pores may be developed from 
adjacent eorallites. It is not assumed, however, that buds 
are necessarily produced on but one side of each cell through- 
out the corallum, although no instances to the contrary have 
been observed. If a cfunplete gemmation does (»ccur in Furo- 
sifts^ it nuiy be regarded as a reversional nuinifestation, and is 
t() be looked for in senile or pathologic individuals. 

How far the development observed in Fnnnsit<^s forhcsi 
holds good for Fonfsifes as a genus it isditlicult to determine. 
It seems probable however, that in all the gl(»bose forms, the 
development is one-sided, and that the four cells, which may 
be termed the increment of generation, characterize the de- 
velopment of c(u*alla of this form. X'ariety nuiy occur in the 
order in which these cells are given otf. and in the persistence 
with which they are rei)roduced. On the bnsis of their mode 
of growth, Favosite colonies maybe roughly divideil into den- 
droid, explanate, and globular or hem*ispherical forms. 

The growth of the globular forms is essentially radial. The 
interstices wliich consecpientU' arise are filled, as fast as they 
appear, by new buds, so that at an>* given point in its growtii 
the corallum abounds in small, immature calices. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that the divergences might be so distribu- 
ted that all the young cells matured simultnneously, before 
any new ones ap|>eared, or even that this might occur period- 
ically. In this form the number (»f i)eri|)heral buds is com- 
paratively small, and after attaining a certain |)oint, the cor- 
allum depends for its increase almost ex<*lusively on intersti- 
tial gt-rmination. This i)oint i.^ reache<l at an early period, 
and is determined by the form of the (d)j<-cl of su|>port. When 
the peripheral cells rest on the surface, further increase by 
the introduction of new ones is clearly impossible except, 
perhaps, laterally between the old cells. In timt case their 
character is uncertain and their number snudl. 

With the incrusting forms, it is far ditf'erent, as tiie gr(»wth 
of the corallum is peripheral and the introduction of inter- 
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Btitial buds fortuitous. Instead of being divergent, the cor- 
allites liere are parallel and contiguous. 

In the branching varieties, however, the growth, as deter- 
mined by mature specimens, is exclusively by interstititil 
germination. As can readil}^ be seen, this, joined to a limi- 
tation in the length of each corallite, would produce a trunk- 
like corallum, the branching being effected by the outgrowth 
and prolongation of a number of corallites in a body. There 
is no permanent apical bud, but one assumes a central position 
for a time, and then swerves outward, terminating at the 
perimeter, while another takes its place. Possibly bifurcation 
of a stem may result from the deflection or divergence of two 
cells of nearly e(jual size, having a central position. 

The hemispherical forms, therefore, seem, in their mode of 
growth, to stand midway between the explanate and the 
branching forms. These coral la have no proper limit of 
growth, and the size which they attain depends largely upon 
external physical conditions. As the dendroid shape seems 
to be a subsequent specialization of the pyriform variety, its 
earlier development would probably agree with F./ttrhcsi, 
while both forms, the globose and the dendroid, pass through 
a more or less explanate stage. The explanate and arborescent 
varieties, however, have not been investigated by the writer 
in their earlier stages. The attinities of Facosife.s as deter- 
mined by its mode of growth would seem to be with Anlo/Ktrn 
and Jiominyerla rather than with any other genera of the 
Perforata excepting Michelbtia and Pleurodirtjivni. 

Like Phirrodh'tiiiiui^ Farosifcs passes through an auloporoid 
stage* represented by the initial cell. When one or two sec- 
ondar^' cells have been added, the corallum can still be likened 
to two auloporoid cells, where, the stolon being reduced to a 
mere pore, the corallites themselves are brought into close 
apposition. Even a large favositoid c(»lon3" can, in the same 
way, be compared with a colcuiy of Ati/o/)or<(, although in the 
latter, ns far as known, so many as four cells are not budded 
from one individual. A further point of similarity is estab- 
lished by the fact, that, in both genera, the individual cells 
produce buds on one side only. 

Nicholson and other writers iiave apparently ignored this 

*First iH)ini«Ml «mii hv Hrrrhrril. c.i iiifniiin'ci imi with Pft nrot/trft/tnit. 
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relationsllip of Anhj/n/ra, although Si/n'tttjaportt is referred to 
tiie Per/orafd, and Sifrittf/opora likewise passes tli rough an 
Afdoportf stage in which the whole colonj^ is prostrate and at- 
tached. On the other hand, although the genus Aifhtpora 
hears an outward resemblance to certain forms among the 
Alri/onaria with which group it has been customary to place 
it, the cell walls in such colonies are characteristically formed 
of consolidated spicules, while A nlopora shows no trace of 
such structure. Aulopora cannot strictly be called a perfor- 
ate coral, unless the creeping stolons* are equivalent to the 
aerial stolons of N///'/////o/>o/v/, which are homologous with 
pores. The corallites of Aulopora are seldom adjacent, but, 
w^hen at rare intervals they are found in contact, this feature 
has not been investigated. As the corallum in Favorites, if 
spread laterally and distributed along a plane, can be likened 
to an auloporoid colony, so, if continued upward and loosol}'^ 
construct<*d, it would correspond to a romingerioid colony. 
This would be especially^ true of the primitive form assumed 
for Fai'osifcs, in which the buds are developed in a complete 
verticil. It ma}' be that Fara.sifett and JlomiiKjeria have a 
common ancestry, and that while the open construction of the 
corallum in the latter genus permitted the individuals to re- 
tain their symmetrical system of budding, Favorites assumed 
a compact mode of growth and became unilateral. 
Ynlit Vniversiffi. Xtir //(iren^ CotDi., April J 'j, ISU,i. 

KXPI.AXATIOX OF PLATKS. 

IM.ATK VII. 

Fku'HkI. An initial corallite of FaroMifot forhfxi whicli has not <1«'- 
voloix'd buds. Lateral asiM'ct. X4. 

Fkjikk 2. Thi* sam<'. Vit'w of the calyx. X4. 

Fi(;i'HK !J. Funmitex forbcfti. The yonnjri'sl colony found, in which 
but two buds have been developed of the four >vhich usually represent 
the .second ^feneration. X4. 

Fnn'RK 4. The other side of the above. X4. 

FicsuKE ."). The same specimen seen from above. showin«^ plan of the 
colony. X4. 

Fhutkk <». A specimen of /^//r<W/fji/c/Wym attached to the ^enal spine 

*The procumbent attitude of Aithponi seems to be directly as.sociated 
with the diffuse structure of the colony in that genus. Tlie stolons in 
Si/rtngopant and the verticillate system of budding in Itominyerin illus- 
trate two modifications by which this ty|K' of structure is enabled to 
prolong and maintain its growth vertically. 
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«>f a trilobit"'. Tin* s|M'cim«'ii n»i>rf's«'iits llio compldod socoml sia;.^' 
whore MO int»M*slitial l)ii(ls hav*- Iijmmi devrloiMMl. X4. 

Fku'HK T. a coralhim of Ftt ronif c. t ftirf/rMi n\Uivhi'i\ to a ramosj* bry- 
ozoaii. The coN)ii\ . whicli consists of ri'lls of the second and tliird se- 
ries, is reciinibeni and no interstitial buds liave been deveh)|M'd. X4. 

FinrHK 8, Anotlier ••xamph' tit Fnr<t.Hi(<'M forbrsi \u which the four 
secondary corallites ami some of th«* third ^feneration have apjx'ared 
without any interstitial cells. The t»ldest cell of the ihir<l series is in 
this case evi(hMitly okler than the youn«:est cell of the second and its 
|M)silion is between Aj and //.^ • '^''i'lp probably developed from tin* fir- 
mer. X4. 

Fi(;i'HK 1). FticosihMfori/t'Mi. \ recumbent Ihoujrh detached colony, 
consisting; of cells of the first, second, third and fourth jcrenerations. No 
interstitial buds have made their appearance. This feature appears to 
be characteristic of the recumbent forms, which, in the parallelism of 
the corallites and the absi'uce of interstitial cells. Ix-ar a resemblance to 
colonies of the explanal** typ<' where these characteristics remain c«mi- 
stant throu«(h life. X4. 

Fkuhk 10. A nearlv recumbent colon v of FuroHttt'M forbci*l which 
had «rrown attached to on«* valve of a MfriMtina tiitUla. Tln» four cells 
of the second •rein'ratitm have b(»en <leveloi)ed. tojrether with two or 
three interstitial corallil«'s. Knlar^ed after Hall. 

Fkji'KeII. FttroftiftM ftirifCfii. A specimen in which appear an un- 
usuallv lar*re number of interstitial buds. The number of s»»condarv 
c<*lls is normal. X4. 

Fku'kk 12. An example of /''<//*<>.y/Vr/</«/'/j/W in which the initial cell 
and two of the sect»ndarv corallit«*s are dislinffuishable. Man\ intersii- 
tial cells are present. X4. 

Fi(;i'HK 13. A youn;r colony of Fti lOMi'tiM forfuxi \\\ whi(!h the arranire- 
ment of the coralliti's is irre'.ndar. X4. 

FrcJt'KK 14. A patholo«:ic specimen of FanmtvK forhcMi, The walls 
are thicken<'d and one ot the cells closed by an operculum. X4. 

Fksi'UK 15. Anothi-r examjile of the same, showing' cells of the first. 
K<»cond, and third i^^enerations, and <»ne central interstitial cell. X4. 

Fkjihk 10. A sjH'cimen of Ftirosittsft^rhtxi which shows the system- 
atic |K)sition of cells of the first. sec<nid. and third jrenerations. XI. 

FiGUKK 17. A sp»'cim»'n of F*irn.s{ttM forhcxl whicrh vvj'II illustrates 
the method of deterniiniu": the relative ai^es of the constituent c»'lls. 
The position of th«* corallil<'s in this sprcimm is very symmetrical, but 
more than the n'^ulai* numbtT of c«'lls belonirinp: to the thirti .s''ri«*s 
have appeared. TIht** ar«' im intrrst it iai cells. The coralluni was 
erect and attached only at tin* bas«'. X 1. 

FicrnK IS. Latfrai \ i«-w (if ihc same. 

FioiitK li). .ViiotluT \i»'W of \\\i' sani»'. X 1. 

FrcrnK '30. .\coralluFn ^A Fiir,>sit,.t f<>rh(si in which a|)pear erlN of 
the first, srcoiid. ijiji'd. an<i fninih L''«-iM'rat ions, loiicther with a larire 
number of irri'LTnlai'ly «lis|...s.M| mi»-i>i iiial cells. Tin- initial cm-allite 
still has a p<'riplirral j»n-inMii. ,• }. 




DEVELOPMENT OF FAVOS1TES. 



Corallitm in t\/orhfst\ rfU\ «*or«c/fM/M//^.— ^^u7y, \\ti 

Figure 21. Portion of tho upiHT surfuiM* of ii onlnus of f'*Mvo»ih\t 
forben which shows tho initial coil surrouiuhMl h,v n»IU of lh»» lhlr«l \s\\\\ 
fourth generation. X-*. 

Figure 22. A corallum of FartMHenforht^ni witli ooriillMt«« nf Iho Miil, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth ^feneration, The Intt^rMlllhil im<IU are 
numerous and irrejfular, the central (Uie older than (lie nthei'i The 
initial cell has here an inscribed )M)sition. X4. 

Figure 23. Part of the surface of another MperlfiuMi nf I'^timnilm 
forbejti illustratin«; a period of development a llMie Hiilmeipienl In IIm« 
last. Cells of the first, second, third, fourth, and Mflh M-rlen afe h'ph* 
sented, and these are in turn enclosed by another wrle^ of hud«( periph 
eral to themselves. X4. 

Figure 24. A curious inler^rnwth of two colonies of l^^nrnfilhti fmUml 
into a sinjrh; corallum. The develofiment of enrh )«» re^fiihir, / I 

Figure 25. The same as H<»en from atKive. X4. 

Figure 26. An abnormal form of Far ottifM ffrrb^^l \tt w)t\rh nu\) »hf^e 
secondary cells have l>een develoj^fd. X4, 

FIMTK VIIL 

Fiouresc I. 2, '5. I, 5. IHa^crammatic rt'itrt^'ttiHiUm of mfvt^rff) ntrti(fn 
in ihf devHopm^iii of Faro$dUM JtrrfffM. 

Fi«rRK 5- Fnr0^eM MpinitjmiM. Th*' ytn%f%%t^i %\ffi'.\n%*'U f^t^f.f*\ 'fh/- 
initial e«fM with ih*- Uait i^frntuX^ry rA'\\% batr#r hf^n fU'v^U^/^fl "f^AfA 
i^ a ci^ntral i nt^r«tff tal biul aA *M aA ib^ i^r^m/t *^r»^. / 1 

FviVtUL 7- A j^Kinsf ^»amp<^ ^^ Ftu^fdUm wffitti^f^tM 4h^^\hyf » \^f'i^ 
nusbf-r <#f lati'-r^f lial hndA f:hara#rur>»c»fr *4 tb^ #f<*^»^% / f 

thi€k»>'n*»ft w^It^. >/*- 

FifrrML> Aar,rhi»r vii»-w /rf it|^ A*ii>**. >/l 

fK*^ r«>ar ^i^j\nfi'*rj <»i^ft. *<wt a larar<^ *nmivn' /v€ fn<i^T5>f*ns»i -•**♦»« / i> 

•V;m>»titi'/ ".1*- ,i»>.»f»i r»4»-v« ^^»»»*0 '^ 'T* rlititgi *^l •^ I 

If '' . . ..•.. / 
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lh«' n*st and n'i>rt'Sfiit \\\^ attaclH'cl portion of tin* coralliim. The lar^»' 
and round coll is the Initial corallitc. Five coils abut upon it and are 
mutually distorted, while the initial cell retains its proper shain*. Th«' 
one on th«* extreme left is so much smaller than the others that it mav 
be n*f erred to the third series. XJ. 

FiciruK IH. An example of the same species in which only three si'c- 
ondary coral lit(?s have been developed, or i)ossibly where the fourth is 
considerably youn«rer than the others. X4. 

FiciiUK 10. \ ii\w.in m^'WiA FaroHitf J* route iiH MX which tin* four buds 
of the second ^feneration are strikingly shown. X4. 

Fi<}rHK20. A diajrrammatic represeiition of a hypothetic initial cell 
{(t) which produced symmetricall}' six secondary cells (^). 

FicjfHK 21. J)ia^rammatic plan of the same colony if six interstitial 
buds (/) were introduced in the angles between the initial and secondary 
cells, and if each secondary corallite {b) inherited the tendency to j)ro- 
duce six buds of the third «reneration (r). Twenty-four such cells can 
be produced symmetrically by the six secondary corallites, with an av- 
erajre (»f four apiece. 

Fkjihk 22. A dia<;ram showing the plan of the initial cell of Faro- 
jtiten fitrhf^i to illustrate the radii of gemmation. Tlu* radii lettered 
{h) would |>roduce the four sec(»ndary corallites together with interstitial 
cells of the second, fourth, sixth, etc. series. The radii lettered (/) 
would i)rod,uce interstitial cells of the first, third, fifth, etc. series in an 
Ideally perfect corallum. It is evident that asymmetrical development 
of this system would give twelve radii of gemmation. 

Fkmhk 2.'{. A spticimen o( Faroaittmforbe^i' which shows cells of the 
first, seccuid, third, fourth, and fifth series. The initial cell has an in- 
.scribed iK»sition. This colony is a very symmetrical one, but is dis- 
torted by being drawn in iH?rsiM«ctive. X4. 

Fkuiik 24. FtiroMiffM forbeMi. This specimen is partly concealed by 
matrix. A grouf) of cells have bec(»me separated from the rest of the 
colony. The oldest individual of the group (//) api>ears to have produced 
from its dorsal side four other corallites (6) in the manner of initial cells. 

FicsrKK 25. A pathologic s|>ecimen of FurfmitrM forbeiti. The initial 
cell and several of the cells next prmluced were killed by some catastro- 
phe to the colony when it was still young. Further develtJpment t(K>k 
place without the co-oi)eration of those cells, and to this fact is ])robably 
<lue the wedge-sha]KHl form of the colony. X4. 



EARLY PROTOZOA. 

By (i. F. Matthkw. St. John. M. B., Canada. 

Some months ago the writer received through the favor of 
Mr. L. Cay^eiix, of Pari^, a paper describing certain radiola- 
rians wiiicli had been discovered in the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of Brittanv. This article lias now be(*n followed by a shorter 
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one describing Foraniinifera from the same rocks; and the 
two form together a very important contribution to our 
knowledge of the pre-Cambrian faunas, which gradually begin 
to unfold themselves. The present seems a fitting time to 
give a brief outline of w'hat is known of these ancient faunas 
and especially to review the work of Mr. ('ayeux. 

Since 1865, when Sir Wm. Dawson described to geologists 
the characters of Eozoon, a controversy as to the existence of 
pre-Carabrian animals has gone on, and many naturalists 
found it difficult to satisfy themselves of the organic origin 
of the object which provoked this controversy. 

The cause of this skepticism is not far to look for; it is 
owing to the imperfect preservation of the characteristic 
structures of such ancient fossils. Mr. Cayeux has met with 
the same cold reception for his pre-Cambrian rhizopods; for 
while satisfied himself, he could not convince others, owing to 
the obscureness of the examples first studied. However, after 
arduously^ working for two years, he not only discovered 
many new forms, but found some so well preserved that their 
characteristics could not be gainsaid. Eozoon will in the same 
way win its way to general recognition ; anyone who has been 
so fortunate as to find and study well-preserved "canals" of 
Eozoon will hardly dispute the organic origin of that form. 

As we approach the base of the Cambrian the Protozoa be- 
come more marked as a constituent part of the faunas, per- 
haps because at the upper horizons they are masked by or- 
ganisms of higher type and have not been so assiduously 
looked for. This at least would be the inference drawn from 
a glance through the lists of species of that age that have 
been presented to the scientific world. Thus Foraniinifera, 
sponges and other Protozoa have been found a common con- 
stituent of the P^liipsoeephalus (or Protolenus) fauna (below' 
the Paradoxides fauna) in Acadia (eastern maritime prov- 
inces of Canada).* 

Except sponge remains, no Protozoa are described from 
the Olenellus zone in the United States. 

A variety of forms referable to the Protozoa are also to be 

*S«'e On Pliosphatp ikkIuIos fmm the Cambrian of Southern N«*w 
UriiMswick, by W. I). Matthew. Trans. N. York Academy of Sciences, 
v(.I. XH. A|>r..^ ISJKJ. 
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found in the shales of the Etcheminian series, some from a 
thousand feet below the Ellipsocephalus horizon, above re- 
ferred to. The predominance of organisms of low organization 
thus appears to be a notable mark of faunas at the base of the 
Cambrian. 

In giving a sketch of Mr. Cayeux's work on the Protozoa of 
the pre-Cambrian of Brittany, I take up first his later paper 
(June, 1894) describing the Foraminifera which he found with 
radiolarians (the latter being by far the most numerous) and 
which he says ''originally had a calcareous shell." 

This fauna was found in the siliceous rocks on the north of 
Brittany, known under the name of *'phtanites" and placed at 
the border of the crystalline schists and the clay slates (or 
"schists") of Saint Lo. 

Mode of occurrence of the Radiolarians and Foraminifera. 

"Hatly has formed th^ ntxme phtanite for siliceous stratified 
rocks, disposed in thin beds, frequently repeated and of great 
extent in the Cambrian and Silurian formations.* A certain 
number of the beds in Brittany are true phtanites, in the mod- 
ern petrographical sense of the word; but the greater part 
present their silica entirely crystallized to the condition of 
quartz and should be classed as quartzite." 

Dr. Charles Barrois, who first discovered traces of radiola- 
rians in the rocks of Brittany, and placed them in the hands 
of Mr. Cayeux for study, has carefully worked out the geolog- 
ical horizon of the phtanites, and finds that they have given 
pebbles to the conglomerates at the base of the Cambrian and 
to those of the schists of Saint Lo, and, therefore, must be as 
low as the base of the latter. He has asserted that these 
schists are identical with the Uriconian of Caer Caradoc, and 
are non-metamorphic representatives of the Pebidian of St. 
David's in Wales. Dr. Barrois also has traced these phtanites 
and quartzites throughout Brittan3% but has found their asso- 
ciations greatly changed in some parts, viz.: 

1. They are contained in granulitic gneiss atVarmes. 

2. In mica-schists and micaceous schists at Lorient, St Na- 
zaire and Nantes. 

*This term appears to corn-spuiul to the "cluTt," "sill(M»ous slates, " 
or silitM'oiis mii<l rocks, of carlv En«rlisli aiitliors. perliaps Ww most sili- 
ct'oiis of tln-ni. 
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8. In crystalline schists near Pornic. 

Thus while they are in relation to the sedimentary rocks in 
the north of Brittan}^ they are subordinate to the crystalline 
schists in the south. "We understand the importance of 
these observations to those geologists who see in the crystal- 
line schists the sedimentary rocks metamorphosed." 

**As the term pre-Cambrian is applied as a definition to the 
mass of all the stratified sediments, anterior to the Cambrian, 
in a condition to contain organic remains, it is by preference 
to the pre-Cambrian period that I [L. Cayeux] refer them." 

It will be seen that Mr. Cayeux's use of the term pre-Cam- 
brian is relative and it is made equivalent to Huronian of the 
geologists of the Canadian survey, and Algonkian of those of 
the United States survey. 

Desvriptiov of the Foramiififera, 

In his later paper, June, 1894, published in the transactions 
of the Geological Society of France,* Mr. Cayeux describes 
the Foraminifera of this fauna. These Foraminifera were sim- 
ple or compound. He passes by the simple ones as capable of 
being confounded with certain radiolarians, the pores of 
which have been obliterated. The compound forms had 
chambers varying in number from two to seven. These 
chambers were either spherical or oval, and those of two or 
three chambers had a few short processes (rudiments of 
spines) ; the cells were not arranged in a single series, but so 
disposed that each might be tangential to two others. Mr. 
Cayeux observed that some individuals had their tests pierced 
with minute pores, which would refer them to the Foraminifera 
Perforata of Carpenter. "Like the pre-Cambrian radiolari- 
ans these have dimensions which separate them from the 
known palteozoic Foraminifera. The largest chambers scarcely 
attain a diameter of 10 fj.'' 

"Whether isolated or agglomerated chambers be present it 
is possible to distinguish the fragments of Foraminifera from 
those of the radiolarians that accompany them, for with the 
latter there are vestiges of pores of large size. The mode of 
junction of the chambers with the multilocular forms is also 
a distinguishing feature.'' 

The Foraminifera figured by Mr. Cayeux recall very forcibly 



*f\ 



Comply* renilii <!♦• la Socieie <:e<>logiqu».* de France, p. 71*. 
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the small globular bodies from the Eozoonal limestones of the 
Ottawa valley found by Sir J. W. Dawson and described 
under the name of Archneospherina.* Compare them also with 
those obtained from the Protolenus (or fillipsocephalus) hori- 
zon of the Cambrian rocks at St. John, N. B., found by W. D. 

Matthew.f 

Deacripfiou of the Radioltirians, 

"It was in June, 1892, that Dr. Barrois placed in my hands 
[Cayeux] sections of the phtanites and quartzites that he had 
collected in the neighborhood of Lamballe (Cotes-du-Nord) 
in which he had observed circular sections^ recalling those of 
radiolarians. Though the circular form was there, the struc- 
ture was not apparent. After a very minute examination I 
recognized some traces of hexagonal reticulate structure, fa- 
voring the hypothesis that the slides contained radiolarians; 
and not only so, but I thought I recognized very primitive 
forms belonging to the Monosphterida." 

For two years M. Cayeux gave himself to the careful micro- 
scopic study of these phtanites and was able to confirm the 
first observations by the "discovery of a complete fauna of 
siliceous rhizopods, remarkable for the great number of indi- 
viduals and of genera which it contains. The number of 
shells found has been very great," and he has published a 
plate of 45 forms of these pre-Cambrian radiolarians. 

Mr. Cayeux would not publish his work until he had sub- 
mitted the slides to those interested, including foreign learned 
specialists, who, though not agreeing with his conclusions, 
admitted that the forms were organic. Two of the persons 
specially referred to are Mr. G. J. Hinde, of London, and Mr. 
Rdst, of Hanover. 

The difiiculty of the investigation of fossil radiolarians may 
be inferred from the statement of the latter savant in his 
memoir on the Triassic and Paheozoic radiolarians, that he 
had made more than 5,000 thin microscopic sections to obtain 
200 forms of radiolarians in a good state of preservation ; and 
Mr. Cayeux declares that he himself was not much more for- 
tunate — and he adds that one of his slides is of more interest 

*(ie()l. MuiT. Loixloi). vol. ri. j*. XV\. Also •*Lifi''s Dawn (Hi Karih." 
by .1. W. Dawson, Loiuloii, 187.'), p. l.*J7, ti«:. 'S.\. 

fOn Phosphate Noduirs from the Canihriaii rocks of Soiilheni N«'W 
Hrunswirk. Trans. X. York Acad. Sci., April. ISiKJ, p. 114. pi. !{. 
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than all the others united, as from it are drawn all the data 
for the plate published with his article. 

The care he took to eliminate the "personal equation" may 
be inferred from his statement that he had a special artist 
employed, who had never drawn radiolarians, to draw the fig- 
ures for the plate, and who figured ''\jtist what he saw^^ on the 
slide. 

Mr. Cayeux remarks that there is an advantage in studying 
these radiolarians first with a low power, as thereby one can 
see their irregular distribution; they multiply in some places 
so as to touch each other, and in others they are represented 
by but few individuals. It was after using objectives of high 
power that Mr. Cayeux was able to resolve the apparently 
small spheres into a greater variety of shapes; he describes 
them under the following heads: 

1. Radiolarians identical with known geneha. 
Legion Spitmellan'n, Ehr. 

Cenosphdtrn several species. Carpo.spharn^ Xip/iosjthara, 
StaurwHphtfra^ Acanthosphara, Coiellipsis, Sponifurus^ 

Legion XnsseUiria^ Hneck. 

Tripocalph^ TripodiHchun^ Archicorys^ Cyrtttcalpis^ Dictyo- 
cephaluit^ Stf*fhocapsa^ Ijfcoiorapsa, Theocampe, 

2. Kauiolakians whose rekeren<'ET(> known genera is rN<'ER- 

TAIN. 

Some of the above genera and Trtticfoma, Lifhupittut, An- 
thocyrtis. 

3. Forms undetermined, bit which are certainly Radiola- 

rians. 

All these are referable to the above legions, and to families 
of the genera above named. 

After describing the forms, Mr. Cayeux mentions and re- 
futes the various objections made to his reference of these 
fossils to the radiolarians. Among these objections is the 
claim that these spherules are too small to be referred to radi- 
olarians, and that there is no visible reticulation of the test. 
It seems to the present writer that the small size of these ob- 
jects is no bar to their being radiolarians, for such a relation 
of the primitive types to the fully developed forms is quite in 
keeping with the history of other organisms. Take, for ex- 
ample, some of the earlier Paheozoic trilobites: the initial 
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fdrnis of the Purudoxides are only a titlu- of the li'ii(fth of the 
ginntR of thJH fnuiiu that appt-ared at « later time: conipari', 
hIbo, the earliest Dicelloeephhii with the later ones': the ear- 
liest asaphoid forms with Megalaspii^ or Isoteius: compare 
also the giKimtic Terataspis figured by I'rof. J, M. Tlarke* 
with the earliest representative of its type. ( Ternlmiiiis 
iiriiiiith Hall, Tenth Annual Report of the State Geologist, 
Albany, N. Y.. 1880.)* 

Ciiin-ricfer of the Pre-VuMln-imi i:<t,li<.(iiriii» fiiin.u. 

In noting the eharaoter of the fauna of these pre-Cunihriun 
radiolarians, Mr. (.'ayeux observes that he found two groups 
"(legions)" known elsewhere and at a later time in a fossil 
state, and that these two groups form » notable part of the 
existing fauna of radiolarians. 

Among the genera present, Cenosphiera predominates over 
all others. It is a genus that exists at the present day. and 
more than thirty species dwell in the ocean at the present 
time: and at all depths to 3,000 fathoms. Haeckel has made 
the genus to play iin important part in the phylogeny of the 
radiolarians, making it the stock form of the sub-nrderSphu'- 
roidca. Notwithstanding its great antiquity it is far from 
being the simplest of the radiolarians. being superior to all 
those without a skeleton, or with imperfectly trellised skele- 
ton. 

Alongside of Cenospha;ra are other Sphieroidea more de- 
veloped, representing some of the principal families of this 
sub-order. Several forms of radiolarians referable to higher 
orders are found, including the turreted forms of the Cyrtoi- 
dea and other Nassellarja. These occupy a high place in the 
classification of the radiolariana, have played an important 
part in the Tertiary ages, and multiply in the modem ocean. 

One fact remarked upon by Mr. Coyeux ia, that while these 
higher I'lirms are present, they are eomparntively scarce ; liiH 
the spherical forms, and especially Oennsphwra, are so ahuri- 
4niit as til form the principal bulknf the individiiuUobM'rved. 

lu brief, "there coexisted in the preCEUsbriaBBiinpli! raiti- 

Gecmiui wril«r to the 
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olitrinns, niinierous uiul composed of fewgenorii ^S/lHmellaria) 
and rndiolarianH niiicli more elevated in orgnnizntion, und lees 
abundant, hut diptingiiiehed by a greater number of epecific 
forma (Xn^meUnrin). Such is the salient ehanicter of the 

"NotwithstHnding the niimericul siip*Tii)rity of Onoepha^ra, 
that is to say, of the genus which counts among the most ar- 
chaic of the group, this fauna of radiolarians, considered as a 
whole, oannot be regarded as the fauna of radiolarianti which 
first appeared: it possesses a character of complexity and 
completeness, such as implies the pregxistc-ncc of several other 
faunas of radiolarians less developed." 

"Such a fatma found at an epo<:h more recent would lead us 
certainly to the conclusion that it had been preceded in time 
by more imperfect radiolarians: why then should we reject 
the same conclusion when the pre-Cambrian is concerned?" 

"We only deduce from the ancient faunae the supposition 
of faunas older yet. All our efforts to cxliume the most 
primitive creatures end invariablv in the same result — to push 
back the date of the appearance of life on our planet." 

"It is tn the study nf siliceous micro-organisms that the ge- 
ologist who desires to restore the first pages of our palitonto- 
logival archives should apply himself. Experience has shown 
that the radiolarians have the quality of preserving the com- 
pleteness of their form and their composition, despite the 
metamorphism which traunformH all around them. So I be- 
lieve [says Mr, (.'ayeiixj thiit the last words on the most an- 
cient faunas will appertain to the microscopists." 



THE STRATIGRAPHIC BASE OF THE TACONIC 
OR LOWER CAMBRIAN. 

S H. WistHBLL, Miiincapolij. Mum. 

It ie proposed In re-examine, in the light of present devel- 

«{inients, scvunii ••( the points of greatest dillk-uity in the gc- 

Dlogy of tile ri-ftion of lake Superior. It is on these questions 

t gi'otogislH liHve differed. It is possible that there is less 

I the facts are all grouped in it systematic 
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manner, than at first appears. Two recent notable efforts 
have been made to put into harmony, on a broad basis of 
classification, the rather divergent views and interpretations 
of the lake Superior region. We refer to those of Messrs. 
Walcott and Van Hise, the former in a bulletin of the United 
States Geological Survey entitled ''Correlation Papers, Cam- 
brian," Bulletin No. 81, and the latter in a similar bulletin, 
entitled "Archean and Algonkian." Bulletin No. 80, the for-^ 
mer published in 1891, and the latter in 1892. These masterly 
summaries of the literature of these subjects are a credit to 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and will long remain standards 
of comparison for future study. But, like all human under- 
takings, they exhibit the genius and the ^'personal equation" 
of their authors. Thi^ can hardly be considered a fault, for 
it is a characteristic which the greatest products of the great- 
est men always manifest. Indeed, the personal stamp of the 
author goes with every advance which is made in geology, as 
well as in all departments of human progress. Every new step 
must be based on a previous step. That earlier step is the 
foundation and the governing element, not only in the direc- 
tion of the new step, but also very largely in the particular 
nature or quality which it exhibits. For this reason the va- 
rious steps of any seeker aft«r new truth can be interpreted 
by tracking backward the line through which the investigati(»n 
was pursued. The steps are interpreters of each other. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that no ^ffrsf step 
be taken erroneously, or if erroneously, that it be retraced 
frankly and a new foundation laid in a step in the right di- 
rection, and of the right quality as to force and scope. It will 
be incumbent on the writer therefore, in the preparation of a 
series of papers on the geology of the lake Superior region, to 
enter somewhat into the history of the progress made already 
and to write what might be called a review of the two fore- 
going correlation papers. In the course of this examination it 
may appear that several false steps have been made by the 
authors which ought to have been retraced, but which were 
used as foundation stones for further advance, and tliat 
therefore thev luive arrived at faulty results. 

With the early English geologists there was perhaps as 
much dittVrencc r<*gar(ling the base of the Cainbrian as re- 
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gairding the summit. Murchison at first made the Llandeilo 
the bottom of his Lower Silurian,* and simply called the non- 
conformable underlying rocks "slaty grauwacke," without 
pushing his descriptions further downward. Later, however, by 
a series of unjustifiable enlargements of, his Silurian system, he 
represented that all the old strata containing a trilobitic or 
brachiopodous fauna should be put in the Silurian. He thus 
made Barrande's "primordial zone" a part of the Silurian and 
theoretically covered all that is known of the faunas of the 
Cambrian. Even Sedgwick, in his final "Tabular view," 
omits the Longmynd slates from his ('ambrian, although they 
had before been included with the remark that "their exact 
place in the general series is doubtful.''f In another place he 
includes the Longni3'^nd rocks, with some doubt, in the Skid- 
daw slate at the bottom of the Cambrian. It was only after 
the visit of Barrande to England in 1851, resulting in the an- 
nouncement of fossils from the primordial zone in that coun- 
try, that careful examinations involving the base of the Cam- 
brian began to be njude. A vast amount of labor and of lit- 
erature has been devoted to the British Cambrian since that 
re-exaraination began. Various life-zones have been estab- 
lished and some definiteness in the parts has been reached. 
Some of the English geologists, under the lead of Dr. Hicks, 
to whose timely energy and skill is principally due the eluci- 
dation of the Cambrian faunas and stratigraphy in south 
Wales, are satisfied to limit the downward extension of the 
Cambrian at a series of conglomerates and grits which in 
some places seem to coincide with the base of the Olenellus 
zone; while others, who perhaps have with them the majority 
of the working geologists of Great Britain, include in the 
Cambrian those formations which Hicks has called Pebidian, 
Diraetian and Arvonian, which are very largel}'^ of eruptive 
characters. If these be embraced in the Cambrian, the bot- 
tom of the ( Jinibrian in the British Isles is an unknown quan- 
tity. The Olenellus zone, even, has not yet been fully identi- 
fied in Wales where the Cambrian was first studied. It is in 
Pembrokeshire specially that the base of the Cambrian is in 

♦London and Kdinbnrjrb Philosopliioal ma«;azin(*. .lulv, IS'M. j). 40. Rr- 
prinl in tin- Amkkk an (Jkolociist. vol. v. j). 80, 1S1M>. 

f British l^aN-o/.oic fossils, p. iv, 2d Fasciciilns. 
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a confused manner involved with masses of eruptive roeks, 
granites, felsytes and dolerjtes, embracing marbles, schists, 
gneisses and basic eruptives. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in Europe any stratigraphic 
plane which ma}'- be assumed for the base of the Cambrian 
would be wholly artificial ; what would be the base at one 
place, owing to a progressive subsidence which, according to 
Dr. Hicks, has been found to have been in progress during the 
whole of Cambrian time, would not be the base in another. 
The Middle Cambrian (Menevian) lies on the Archean in the 
Anglesea area, and in several other places in Wales, the very 
base being conglomerates with a marked discordance on the 
crystalline schists. In Shropshire the lowest recognizable 
Cambrian strata carry Olenellus, and they lie upon a series of 
volcanic materials, made up both of lavas and fragmental 
ejections which have been classed aspre-Cambrian, though not 
on the best of evidence. Such volcanic products are found to 
underlie the Upper Cambrian in Warwickshire.* Dr. Hicks 
has supposed, from a survey of all these facts, that a subsid- 
ence of the continental areas, both eastern and western, 
brought the Cambrian sea further and further upon the land; 
that this was accompanied by such volcanic and other physi- 
cal changes that not only was the fauna extinguished in the 
oceanic waters thus affected, but that volcanic ejections were 
from time to time interbedded in the Cambrian strata. Thus 
a kind of general similarity of lithology and succession of 
parts was imprinted on these strata on both sides of the At- 
lantic. It has been remarked by Sir Archibald Geikie that 
''the rocks of the Cambrian system present considerable uni- 
formity of lithological character over the globe." Probably 
the progenitors of the Cambrian fauna lie buried under all the 
later strata in the basin of the Atlantic. The oscillating con- 
tinental borders, the loci of the most frequent flexures of the 
crust and of the escape of molten rock from volcanic vents, 
would thus be re-peopled in periods of quiet by immigration 
of new species from the adjacent ocean, f thus making a rec- 

*Lap\V()HTII, (iroloj^Ncal Maira/.iiu'. ISSC). p. :vi\. 

HhcKs. (^iiart. .lour. (ieol. Sue. xxxi. p. .").")*i. Natural S(.-i«'iir«*. \nl. 
V. !).•('.. 1S04. 
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ord of progressive evolution, synchronous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

With this brief reference to the condition of geological opin- 
ion as to the base of the Cambrian in Britain, we wish now to 
call attention to the condition of geological opinion as to the 
base of the Taconic system in America. We shall find a great 
similarity of fact and of progress in research. 

That there was a long period of pre-Taconic time during 
which the older strata, whatever their origin and composition, 
w^ere flexed and rendered holo-cry8talline,is generally admitted. 
There is a marked change from this crystalline condition in 
which it is sometimes difficult to discover any remaining 
proof of sedimentation, to the clastic Taconic strata. This 
transition is marked also by a profound non-conformity, the 
wide extent of which has been recognized by several recent 
writers. It is not intended here to say that no clastic struc- 
tures are found below this break, nor that no crystalline rocks 
are found above. In fact clastic structures are very ap- 
parent in those rocks older than this break, but in that case a 
metamorphic re-crystallization usually accompanies them; 
and everywhere without exception in America, so far as 
known, such clastic strata are so highly tilted that verticality 
is their normal position. It is a fact also that some of the 
Taconic strata have been affected by a similar metamorphism. 
It is found, however, that when thus disturbed the Taconic 
^ttata attain verticality only in exceptional cases and in small 
areas, while the massive crystallines which are found associa- 
ted with the Taconic elastics are, as a class, of wholly differ- 
ent characters from those which preceded the great non-con- 
formity. The presence of these characteristic crystalline 
masses in immediate proximity with the occasional sharp 
folding and metamorphism of the Taconic, serves, with other 
means which need not here be mentioned, for the distinguish- 
ing of the later strata from the older when they are both pres- 
ent in a region. While these broad distinctions can be drawn 
it must be admitted still, that they have not always been ob- 
served, and that there is, consequently, not a unanimity of 
opinion as to the age of the rocks at this horizon in various 
parts of the United States and Canada. That which we wish 
to particularly emphasize as an important fact in American 
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Paleozoic geology, is the profound structural ciiange whicli 
here takes place, and the necessity of recognizing it as the 
base of the Taconic or Lower Cambrian sediments. 

If we inquire, now, more closely as to the nature of the lower 
portion of the Taconic, we find everywhere, as already stated, 
a conglomerate at the base. This is true whether we examine 
the Cambrian's contact with the Archean near the horizon of 
the Olenellus zone, or near the horizon of the Upper Cambrian 
(Olenus zone of England). From this conglomerate upward 
the fragments become finer and finer, nuiking a quartzyte. 
This is followed by a calcareous zone and iron ore, and these 
by black slates. All of these separate parts may be seen in 
contact on the Archean, in different places. 

The unfortunate controversy which arose respecting the age 
of these rocks in America, while not exactly the parallel of 
that which sprang up in Britain between Murchison and Sedg- 
wick over the limits of their respective "systems,'' has served 
to obscure the actual facts and to prejudice the cause of geo- 
logical research on these most interesting formations. Facts 
which have entered into history, as to this controversy in 
America, need not be revived. But new men, and new issues 
have appeared on all sides, and, as in Britain, much more is 
known now than formerly, of the whole question. So many 
lights have been recently turned on these problems from dif- 
ferent quarters that nearly all the old problems are solved, and 
the advancing research now has to do with many new prob- 
lems of more direct and special import and more limited 
scope. Only so many of the results of past research will here 
be mentioned as seem to bear on the nature of the base of the 
Tacouic. 

The following arrangement of the main parts, in descending 
order, seems to be the result of all the work on the Taconic 
strata in the original Taconic area: 

1, A serit'S of sbilcs and schists, ofttMi black, but sometimes irniy and 
siliceous: toward llie south becoming" roofing shites and even mica 
schists. 

2. A «rreenish, soft, ma«rnesian schist or shile, sometimes siliceous, he- 
cominjr nacreous schist. 

W. Limestone, passifijr to marhle. associated with (luart/.yle and alter 
nations of mica schist. 
4. c^uartzyte, with alt»'rnations of mica schist. 
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5. C'onj^loiin'ralc, firmly btMldtHl upon llu* lUHlorlyinj: •riifiss, apijur- 
cnily ch{iii«^iii^ to •j^neiss in somo places. 

These parts have all been found to contain tlie characteris- 
tic fossils of the Taconic or Lower Cambrian. Their age is 
no longer in question. The thickness of this series of strata 
is very great, reaching more than twenty thousand feet. To- 
ward the south they become crystalline and have been con- 
sidered, on lithological characters, as belonging to the Ar- 
chean. They are all involved with the basic gabbros at 
Cortlandt, N. Y., and are converted into apparently massive 
eruptives, taking the various forms of dioryte, and quartzose 
granitoid rocks,* while at more remote points from the focus 
of igneous action the region is occupied by mica schists and 
gneisses, produced by a regional metamorphism of the same 
strata, as shown by Dana. The base of the Taconic, therefore, 
if the continuous areal tracing of these strata from Vermont 
to New York city by Prof. Dana was correct, is apt to be crys- 
talline and has been invaded by gabbros and associat^^d basic 
eruptives, at least in the region of eastern New York south 
from Albany. The iron ore belt which is closel}' connected 
with the main limestone stratum in the same region, is another 
noteworth}'' feature. Dr. Edward Hitchcock traced it out 
carefully in Vermont and represented it by a continuous color 
running into Massachusetts. Prof. Dana has followed it as 
far south as Dutchess county. 

A similar crystalline series is found in the Adirondacks, in- 
timately connected with the gabbros of that region. The 
Adirondacks are on the opposite side of the Hudson-Cham- 
plain valley and must be considered to have had a histor}' in 
some broad respects identical with the history of the eastern 
side. The eruptives here followed the Taconic strata, as to 
date, and where they did not effect their fusion they rendered 
them crystalline over wide areas, producing a series quite 
different from the true Archean. Massive quartzytes and 
bedded gneisses are included in this lat-er crystalline series, 
associated with marble, hematite iron ore, and conglomerates. 
In general the eruptive rocks not only are of the same kinds 
as tliose of the Cortlandt area, hut they have the same rela- 
tions to the concerned elastics. They have broken through 

*(i. H. \Vii.LiA>fs, Am. .lour. Sci., (:J) xxxv, pp. 4:W-448, 18S8. 
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and crystallized certain limestones, quartz3'^tes and schists, of- 
ten involving isolated masses and separating them from their 
parent strata. 

There is in none of these cases, so far as known, any erup- 
tive older series, or volcanic breccia, on which the basal 
quartzyte of the Taconic has been found to rest, but, when- 
ever the basal contact on the older rocks has been found, the 
older rocks are gneissose or granitic. The igneous rocks at 
this horizon on the other hand seem to have been of some date 
later than the commencement of the Taconic, and either bv 
general fracturing of the whole formation involved them in 
tumultuous confusion, or to have been interjected between 
their strata after the strata were formed. This statement is 
not intended to deny the existence of older igneous rocks, or 
even volcanic breccia, in the Archean, on which the Taconic 
may rest in other places, for it is well known that such exist 
and that the Taconic might lie on them. It might be truly 
said also, that so far as yet discovered the basal beds of 
the Taconic, when fragmental, have not been found in eastern 
New York and New England to consist of volcanic materials. 
That such may yet be discovered is quit^e evident, not only 
from the occurrence of such strata in the base of the Lower 
Cambrian in south Wales, but from the existence of such ma- 
terials in great quantities in the midst of the strata of the 
Penokee range in Wisconsin, which are believed to be of the 
age of the Taconic, as will appear later. 

Further south, in the region of the South mountain, one of 
the parts of the Alleghany mountains in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, Mr. Walcott has reported the finding of the Ole- 
nellus fauna in certain quartzytes that are supposed to overlie 
volcanic rocks. The relations here are confused by faulting 
and folding,* and very different interpretations have been 
put on these rocks. To say the least, this position for these 
volcanics is not proven, the appearances indicating a very low 
place interstra tilled and intruded in the basal portions of the 
Taconic. As Dr. Williams remarks: *'It may, however, be 
regarded as an open question whether the volcanic rocks rep- 
resent a much older horizon * * * or whether thev were 
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in part, at least, contemporaneous with the sandstones." A 
similar case is found in south Wales, where rocks identical in 
all respects with the South mountain rocks have for some years 
been classed as pre-Cambrian, having the names Pebidian, Di- 
metian and Arvonian applied to them, but which now are de- 
clared by Dr. Archibald Geikie to be intrusive within the 
Lower Cambrian.* 

Further north, in the line of extension of the great Alle- 
ghany range, the Canadian geologists have met with similar 
rocks with identical associations. They are described by 
Messrs. Logan, Selwyn and by K. W. Ells, and are unhesitat- 
ingly put into the Taconic. Logan saw so many reasons for 
considering them comparatively recent that he assigned them 
to the old ^'Quebec group," which then was considered the 
northward extension of rocks, which in Vermont were called 
Taconic. The Canadian geologists are agreed on the question 
of the age of these volcanics, and compare them directly with 
the Kevveenawan rocks of the lake Superior region. f In the 
Cambrian of Newfoundland the sections which are given by 
Murray show such rocks as diorit^s, porphyries and amj^gda- 
loids. These he puts, with their associated beds, into his 
''intermediate system," which he supposes is tlu^ parallel of 
the original Huronian as described by himself and Logan in 
the Canadian reports. J 

It is evident, from a survey of the facts from b(»th sides of 
the Atlantic that the Taconic period was lial)le, from its com- 
mencement to its close, to widespread volcanic action, and its 
strata seem to manifest this fact in the constant interming- 
ling of volcanic rock-material with the ordinary products of 
sedimentation. Where these events were most frequent the 
strata are less fossiliferous. Where they are not legible from 
the strata the sea was more fit for life, and in such places fos- 
sils have been found. 

It is also apparent that the oldest sediments which may 
properly be included in the Taconic, above the great plane of 

*T.'xl-B()()k of (Jeolofry, 3d edition. 1893, p. 710. 

f Logan (it'olojry of Canada, 1803. pp. 241-244. 

Sklwyn. Kfp. Projf. Can. Geol. Sur. 1877-78, A. pp. 3-15. 

Klls. R.m>- Pros,'. Can. Geol. Sur., 188(5, J, p. 28: 1887, K, p. 85. 

^MruKAY. (Jeol. Sur. Newfoundland, 1868, pp. 145-147. Republica- 
tion of 1881. 
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non-cniiformity thiit separates the Tiiconii; fniin the Arcliejiri 
Imve not been identified witli eertainty, an<l that whatever 
may he tlie liorizou at which eiiph contHots happen to be ob- 
served, they eiin be considered the base only for those several 
points of observation. That the conformable strata of tile 
Taeonie extend for many luiiidred feet, if not thousands of 
feet, heluwthe zone with Oleneilus is well anthentioated in 
America. In Newfonndland, accordinfj to Mr. Howlcy, the 
present Government geolo|;ist, and in the opinion of Mr. Mur- 
ray earlier, the Signal Hill (jiiartzyte, and the underlying 
ttlates with Ax/jidcllri are not separable from the strata carry- 
ing Olenelhis, though the Oleneilus strata are much higher in 
the formation. Not including the Signal Hill beds, there is 
ettll a thickness of 1,800 feet below the Manuel's brook con- 
glomerate containing Oleneilus. In New l^runswick, accord- 
ing to Matthew, the Etcheminian series, reaching a thickness 
of 1,200 feet, lies below the St. John group proper, the base 
<if which is thought to be at the Oleneilus zone, and is hardly 
separable from the St. John group. Lately Mr. Walcott has 
reported the existence of « great thieknes.s of conformable 
clastic strata below the Oleneilus zone in the eastern slopes of 
the Appalachians, from Vermont to Alabama.* 

If then we accept the great structural break which seems 
to be of wide extension in America, referred to above, as a 
datum from which to reckon the e()ntinaanceiif Taeonic time, 
whieh would also be in accord with the views of Irving <m 
the significance of non-conformities, the Taconie system would 
have a definite busnl planedetermined by the physical history 
of the earth, whieh has always been the governing element in 
the great faunnl changes of geology. 

THE SECOND LAKE ALGONQUIN. 

Jty Frank Ulrslkv Iavloh. l-orl Wayiis, Iml. 

Thv AHitirrle of the hffonnvil J'/i'iii: The remarkable uni- 

rfinity of the main Nipissing plane does not appear to ex- 

>nd far toward the east from Siiult Ste. Marie. For, as already 

Stated, its projection in that direetioii pusses about ■!(* feet 

iw the Nipissing beach at North Hiiy. Its positi<in si'ems 
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to suggest that the plane rises northeastward to an anticline 
or a fault. This, in turn, suggests that the inclination of the 
plane probably dies out toward thesouthwest somewhere be- 
yond the node line and passes into a dead level; that is, into 
ground that was not affected by the change which produced 
the deformation. The attitude of the main plane is substan- 
tially such us it would be if it were the foot- plane of a simple 
northeastward uplift, and had been dragged up incidentally 
with a more sharply raised region lying farther to the north- 
east. Reasoning solely from the attitude of the main plane, 
the ratio of the northward component of elevation to the 
eastward component is about 19 to 8, or a little less than 5 to 
2. But tliere are certain facts which show that the change 
was not so simple as this. If we examine Nipissing beach 
closely we find that its structure proves that for at least 25 
feet from its upper level the water must have fallen away 
with extreme slowness and apparently at a perfectly uniform 
rate. This is shown at Au Train. Sand River, Marquette, and 
other places on the Superior shore, where the beach ridges of 
a numerous series are strong and very regular.* Spencer, as 
quoted above, reports much the same appearance on the shore 
of (ieorgian ba\', and Lawson describes several such places on 
the north Superior shore, (-onsidering the difference in the 
materials of the y)eaches, the case is almost as good at Macki- 
nac and Gros Cap. These features exclude certain supposi- 
tions that might be made as to the character and order of the 
changes producing deformation. And among others the}' 
exclude the supposition of a simple northeastward uplift as 
given above. That idea seems fair enough at a glance, but it 
is based solely on a consideration of the attitude of the plane, 
without any reference to other evidences which may require a 
different explanation. 

The Order of Changes. The order of events appears to have 
been about as follows: For a long period of time the upper 
lakes were in open connection with the ocean through several 
straits, the deepest being the one over Nipissing pass. This 
strait had a minimum width of 25 miles and a maximum 
depth of nearly 500 feet. Not until the waters had fallen 
away from this high level to that of the Nipissing pass, did 
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lake Algonquin ccnue into existence. There probabl}^ was 
some elevation at its outlet in the earlier days of lake Algon- 
quin. But it is almost certain that there was none, or at least 
exceedingly little, in its closing days. For, as was pointed 
out above, an elevation of the outlet would cause all the shores 
of the lake to be submerged. The character of the beaches 
on the Superior shore, however, shows very clearly that no 
such change occurred during, nor for a long time after, the 
formation of the Nipissing beach and that at least in its later 
days the shores of lake Algonquin were not disturbed by any 
noticeable eastward deformation. But the Nipissing beach 
rises eastward and there is the old outlet to-day 160 feet 
above lake Huron and 40 feet above the main Nipissing plane. 
The only explanation which is entirely consonant with all the 
facts requires us to suppose that the eastward factor of de- 
formation began at some time after the North Bay outlet, and 
the whole Nipissing beach, with all those for 25 feet or more 
below it, had been abandoned and left high and dry in conse- 
quence of simple northward differential elevation. And this 
northward elevation must have been very gradual and very 
uniform in its rate, if the present appearance of the Superior 
beaches goes for anything. On this line of evidence I am 
driven to conclude that it was not an eastward elevation that 
caused the change of outlet but a northward one. This points 
in turn to the more importantconclusion that lake Algonquin, 
as defined by the Nipissing l)each, w^as probabl}^ in a geolog- 
ical sense a verv short-lived affair. For if there had been 
much n(»rthward differential elevation while the North Bay 
outlet was active and without causing it to go dry, the plane 
of lake Algonquin would have changed its attitude by swing- 
ing on an east-west axis through the outlet. The upper aban- 
doned beach of Nipissing age north of that axis would then 
appear to rise northward more rapidly than that south of it. 
But no evidence of such a change of plane was found ; on the 
contrary there is conclusive proof against it. For the main 
plane of the Nipissing beach passes right across the east-west 
axis apparently without the slightest sign of a break. This 
shows that the level of lake Algonquin from the beginning of 
the Nipissing beach must have been very close to the level of 
the St. Clair outlet: so close that only a very slight north- 
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ward elevation was required to cause the change of outlet.* 
From a consideration of the plane as above, we may argue 
that, since the Nipissing beach south of the North Bay axis 
was formed when both outlets were active at once, and since 
there is no extra rise of the plane north of that axis, it fol- 
lows that all tiie lower beaches of lake Algonquin have been 
made since the St. (/lair outlet opened. That being the case, 
it follows that very nearly all of the deformation which has 
affected the Nipissing plane must have taken place after the 
abandonment of the North Bav outlet. And further, since 
the last 40 feet of elevation at North Bay did not carry the 
water plane up with it, we may be sure that the St. Clair out- 
let was active at the time it occurred. These facts indicate 
that the level of the sea in the Mattawa and Ottawa valk^y^s 
east of North Bay had probably fallen onl}'^ a few feet below 
the level of lake Algonquin before the outlet was changed and 
the outflow at North Bay ceased. This agrees with the re- 
ported fact that the lower valley of the Mattawa shows no 
certain evidence of having been recently occupied by a great 
river.f 

While these considerations do not locate the main eastward 
uplift exactly in time, the character of the beaches, however, 
seem to show that none occurred until after a simple north- 
ward rise of at least 25 or 30 feet had taken place on the south 
Superior shore. But there is good evidence to show that the 
simple northward rise was considerably more than this. The 
Pictured rocks. Grand and Au Train' islands and the north 
end of Presque Isle are sheer cliff's, standing with their bases 
submerged. They show that no eastward component of ele- 
vation affected lake Superior until a considerable time after 

*It is possible that a considerable pari of the lime of lake Algonquin 
passed before the time of the Nipissing beach. That iM»riod may have 
been closed by an uplift at Ntirth Bay raising the water in the whole 
basin to the level t)f the Nipissing beach which then began to be formed. 
Hut if there was such an uplift it was probably slight, and no certain 
evidence of it has yet been found. 

fin his paper referred to above. Prof. Wright de.scribes a great boul- 
der terrace 80 feet above the river at Mattawa, and attributes it to the 
action of the old outlet river. It seems probable, however, that Dr. 
Hell is right in supposing this particular terrace to be morainic. It do»*s 
not ai)i»ear that the declivity of the Mattawa immediately above the 
village is siilTlrJently stee|) to account for such an accumulation as the 
ri'sult of river action. 
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that litkf hud l)c<'omciiKt<-peiident ; 
that \», iirttT the water liud fHllen 
from the Xipis^iii^ to, or h little 
below, the present Superior level at 
Sault Ste. Marie. For if that were 
the (rase, there would be u sharply 
accentuated beach passinfr west- 
ward from Sault Ste. Marie and 
sloping downward in that direc- 
tion under the lake so as to pass 
about 25 feet below it at the Pic- 
tured rocks and Presque Isle, and 
the cutting of that shore would ac- 
count for the present partly sub- 
merged cliffs. This probable sig- 
nificance of the cliffs of the south - 
shore was long ago recognized by 
others. There arc so many features 
of this kind on the south shoreand 
about the wefltern end of the lake, 
all pointing to a recent stage of the 
lake at a lower level, that the exist- 
ence of this submerged beach seems 
certain. I propose to call it the 
Sault beach, for its place was de- 
termined by the barrier at Sault 
Ste. Marie. It was the last beach 
made by lake Superior before the 
beginning of the great eastward 
uplift and ought to appear above 
present lake level on all the Su- 
perior shore north of the isobase 
1)I>. The overhanging rocks, cliffs 
and caves of the Apostle islands 
show extreme littoral erosion, and 
this may be attributed to the fact 
that the present wave line strikes 
there n little above the same level 
that W!is so heavily cut by the 
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Palisades of the Minnesota slioro are probably due to the same 
eaiise.* 

The Nipissin^ beaeii is now submerged 25 Teet at Duluth. 
But before the eastward uplift began lake Superior had be- 
come independent and its level had fallen 50 feet, or to the 
level of the Sault beach. It follows that when this last beach 
was formed the level of lake Superior at Duluth was relatively 
75 feet lower than it is to-day. The submerged channel of 
the St. Louis river eroded 40 to 50 feet in glacial drift from 
Fond du Lac to the harbor of Duluth, and probably more or 
less refilled since, points strongly to a period of the lake at 
the supposed Sault beach level. f 

Xiayara ami Luke Altfonqffiu. But far away from lake 
Superior and the Sault there is another chronometer of the 
time since lake Algonquin lost its northern outlet. It is a part 
of the gorge of Niagara river. During the comparatively 
short life of lake Algonquin, and through all that much longer 
time while the sea filled the ancient Nipissing strait, the great 
cataract of to-day did not exist. During that time the chan- 
nel of the Niagara river was occupied by a small stream which 
drained only lake Erie. The cataract of that stream was a 
small thing compared with that of to-day. Dr. Spencer has 
called this the Erigan river, and we may appropriately call 
its cataract the Erigan fall. Its volume was about the same 
as that of the present American fall, or about three-elevenths 
of the whole stream. The great difference in the magnitude 
of the Erigan and Niagaira rivers leads one to expect that 
there would be at least some degree of difl^erence of a corres- 
ponding kind between the gorges which their cataracts would 
make. And such a difierence is there plainly enough. From 
the Horseshoe fall to a point a few rods above the cantilever 
railroad bridge there is a wide deep pool. The water in it is 
somewhat turbulent, but that is evidently not due to any fea- 
ture of the pool itself s:) much as to the powerful currents 
that invade its depths from the foot of the present cataract. 
At the cantilever bridge, however, the gorge becomes percep- 
tibly narrower and undoubtedly shallower, and the wild fury 

*I-.aNvson, (»|). cil.. pu«r«*s 11)7-8. 

+ Mr. Warren t'phiim, in T\v«'niy-s«*coiul Ann. Ilfpl. Geol. and Nat. 
Hist. Siirv.'vof Minn., lor ISIKJ. Part III. p. 04. 
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of the wiittT us it nislits townni the Wliirliioi.! jk pljiinl.y ciiiu 
entirely to the cimmcter of tliut part of the gurge. In sliiirt, 
thf heiid of the old gorge of the Krigiin river was a little nbove 
the eiintilever bridge when the St, (-lair outlet first opened, 
and it was 'there that the greater cataraet of N'iiigani began 
its work. The distance from the fallB to this point is a little 
less than two miles, and this represents the work of modern 
Niagara since it replaced the Krigaii river. The facts seem 
to show that pcobablj' about half of thin work wsis done dur- 
ing the progress of the simple northward uplift and before 
the great eastward elevation had begun. 

In his recent admirable paper on the "Duration of Niagara 
Falls,"' Dr. Spencer has p/esentcd ii more elaborate discnssion 
of the development of the Niagara gorge thun has ever been 
made before.* His cross- sections of the gorge arc particularly 
instrnctive. With some sHght omissions and additions 1 re- 
produce three of thei 
fig. 2. It seems to me that there 
can be no mistakir 
which represents the Krigan gorge, 
as the prodnct uf a much smaller 
stream than the greater Niagara 
which made sections I> and E. 
This conclusion is still further 
strengthened when we take into ac- 
count the obvious fact that the 
river in the Erigan gorge is much 
shallower than in the wider part 
above, probably not more than one- 
third us deep, "But Prof. Spencer 
fails to offer what is, as it seems to 
me, the only true explanation of 
the Erigan gorge — the only expla- 
nation which is perfectly correlated 
with the lake history f^f revealed in 
the deaerted beaches. He explains 
the Rrignn gorge by HU]jgg|Jm^|^ 
great calurncl at a tij 
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fett. and tlif grcster hight (if tin- fall ia taken U> aocoiint 
for tlif nHrrowncKs of the gorge. The depth of tlie river is 
nflstimcd to be as great us in the parts above. A little eonsid- 
eration shows, however, that neither of tliese ideas is defens- 
ibie oil pound principles. 

On the depth of the gorge of the ritpids Dr. Speneer's eon- 
cliision seems to me to be eoiitraiy to eonclnsive fiiets. I re- 
gard it as II niHtter of simple dentonetrution that the river is 
niiurh shallower there than in the wider gorge above the rail- 
road bridges. Jf we (tnow the volume of a river from meas- 
urement at sfime place where its velocity is moderate we may 
readily ealeiiliite its mean depth in any other place if we know 
Its width and velocity. For Its velocity is inversely propor- 
tional to the area of its i-ross section, and if we know the 
width and velocity then we ean easily find the mean depth. I 
regret that I have no accurate data on this point. But after 
standing beside the riisliing, roaring torrent of the narrow 
Whirlpool rapids and then being rowed in ii skiff aeroes the 
river at the American fall, one is fully eonvineed that the ve- 
locity of the water in the Whirlpool riipids can hardly be less 
than five or six times that in the wider gorge above. Unt ac- 
cording to Dr. Spencer's idea of a substantially uniform depth 
for the whole gorge, the water cross-section of the Erigan 
gorge is about half of that at Johnson's ridge. This allows 
for a velocity only twice as great. In order to find a cross- 
seetion to suit the observed velocity we must reduce the 
mean depth of the Erigan gorge to 75. 00, or perhaps only 50 
feet. It is impossible to supply the conditions of high veloc- 
ity for the rapids in ilny other way. 

In support of the first point Dr. Spencer appeals to the law 
of erosion, vi?.., the steeper the declivity of a stream the more 
it outs vertically and the less horizontal. This law is true 
for streams flowing without cataracts, but it does not apply 
to cataracts or vertical falls of different bights, and the ex- 
ception is Btill more.pronounced where the strata are horizon- 
tiil and the weaker layers below are capped by a harder ledge 
is the case with Niagara. The magnitude of the 
gorge in such a case depends mninlj- upon the stream's power 
if excavation at the bottom of the cataract where the water , 
Us with greatest force upon t^ie softer, lower rocks, under- 
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mining those above, untl thtp depends, other thiii^^ beiiifi<;(|iial, 
upon tlie hight of the fall. It is true tluit the 'higher the fall 
the greater its power to cut downward. But by tlie resist- 
ance of the roeks at the bottom and the consequent defleetion 




I'm. n. 
of forees in strong currents the power to cut lateriilly is also 
inereased. For a. eutaract eircmnistaneed like Niagara the 
law is the very reverse of that for rivers flowing without 
eataraete, namely, the volume i)f the river and the geological 
Btrueture remaining the same, the higher tlie eataraet tlie 
wider the gorge. 

It is interesting to compare the gorge of the present period 
of Niagara with the channel of the rapids at Saiilt Ste. Marie. 
Since the abandonment of the Nipissing outlet, Niagara has 
cut back its gorge nearly two miles. But the Sault. which has 
probably been open half as long, has no visible recent rock 
gorge, or, if there is any, it is submerged. Of course there 
are many different elements to take into account. But even 
when a liberal allowance is made for all circumstanees which 
might cause Niagara to cut back more rapidly and the Sault 
less rapidly, it still remains a fact that the difference between 
their amounts of cutting is so great that it demonstrates the 
younger age of the Sault. The inference from this fact 
should be put alongside of that drawn from the character of 
the Superior beaches. The beaches prove that the northward 
uplift was extremely gradual and even in it« action, while the 
Sault without a gorge '■iiggests that ihc Ijiirrier whicii liuldh 
up lake Superior was not iincovereil iititil » considerabli? time 
after Niagara had rephierd the Engan river. But on tlii' 
other hand, the submerged Sault bcni^h |n iji n Suju-rior 
proves that the barrier had ); 
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the eastward iiplift, and that until after its independence lake 
Superior was affected only by a northward element of defor- 
mation. The eastward uplift occurred, therefore, at a con- 
siderable time after the abandonment of the North Bav out- 
let. 

B}' these facts relating to lake Superior and the Niagara 
gorge we are enabled to put the date of the eastward uplift, 
or rather of its beginning, at a considerable period of time 
after the extinction of lake Algonquin. The water must have 
fallen away from the Xipissing beach at Sault Ste. Marie 
more than 50 feet before lake Superior became independent. 
But a fall of 35 feet at North Bav closed the outlet, and it 
follows, therefore, that the closure took place before the 
Sault began its career. It is probable that the water at the 
Sault fell away even farther — more than 50 feet — before the 
beginning of the eastward uplift, because the submerged Sault 
beach necessarily required a considerable time to attain the 
pronounced development which the Pictured rocks and other 
products of its action show. In a word, the eastward uplift 
began only at a considerable time after the independence of 
lake Superior had been completed by the simple northward 
uplift. This is as far, however, as the order of changes can 
be made out at present on evidence which traces forward from 
the time of lake Algonquin. But over against this there are 
facts of another kind which enable us to put the beginning of 
the eastward uplift well back from the present time. 

The Sf. Cttn'r Flats. Not the least important of the many 
things that find an explanation in this study of lake Algon- 
quin is that curious formation called the St. Clair fiats. It is 
in reality a great modern delta of pure sand. But the waters 
of the St. Clair river, coming directly from lake Huron, are 
almost as clear as crystal. No other stream in that region, 
not even the muddy streams that empty into lake Erie, have 
any deltas, but all have open estuaries instead. Dr. Spencer, 
as quoted above, describes the heavy cutting of the waves 
along the present sandy shore of the east side of lake Huron. 
By their predominant run toward the south the waves are 
constantly carrying the sand in that direction, and the same 
is the case in a less degree on the west side. There is on this 
account a constant tendency for sand to collect at the south 
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end cif the luke. Justus it has actually eoll<'i?lL'd in enorniotis 
quuntitk's lit the south end of lake Michigan. But the lieud 
of the St. Clair river opens juat at the southern apex of lake 
Huron, and the result is that the drifting sand constantly 
passed into the river and tends to build out spits across its 
head. This process has actually contravted the entrance to 
one-half the average width of the river below. Tlie spit on 
the east side is well developed and its point has been turned 
down stream by the current of the river. The predominance 
of drift from the east shore has crowded the river over against 
its west bluff and filled in the old channel for a mile and a 
half on the cast side. This crowding process has made the 
rapids at the head of the river. As the sand is swept into the 
opening it is caught by the current which sets in strongly at 
the start (four and a half miles per hour) and is carried down 
stream. Once in the current the sand is kept rolling along 
the bottom until lake St. Clair is reached. Here the river 
strikes still water, spreads out, and slackens its flow. At this 
plaee, therefore, the sand comes to rest and the great delta of 
the clear river has gradually grown to iiiiinense proportions, 
and at a place about 25 mtlcK from lake Huron. The delta 
has filled in nearly a quarter of lake St. Clair, and it covers 
nearly 130 square miles. The average thickness nf that part 
of the delta which has lieen built since the beginning of the 
eastward uplift, supposing the level of the lake at that time to 
have been about 35 feet lower, must be 25 to 30 feet. It there- 
fore probably contains not far from a cubic mile of sand, not 
counting submerged extensions, which would probably nearly 
double its area, but which are mostly thinner and would not 
add greatly to the whole mass. 

It seems clear that the great eastward uplift did not occur 
until Niagara had consumed a large part, perhaps half, of the 
time which it has taken to cut the gorge back two miles. Tlie 
rate of the recession of a calnract is liable t« many irregular- 
ities. But if the rate for Niagarn has been substantially uni- 
form, then we might say tliat the St. Clair delta hfts been 
built in approximately the time that Niagara has been i 
ting buck ils last mile. Pvesumalily the current nf l4i*- 
Clair river was stronger in the past, before drnwuiitg by 1 
eastward uplift had progre»-scd su f^r uen " ' ' 
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the river to curry sand therefore has probably btren gradually 
dfcrt'Hsing as drowning progressed. Ttie Nipisaing plane 
projected southward to the mouth of St. Clair river, passes 
about 35 feet below its present level and below the bottom of 
the shallow lake. It follows that the delta above that level 
has been built since the eastward uplift begun, and this im- 
plies a considerable lapse of time. It therefore puts the be- 
ginning of the eastward uplift relatively a long way bat-k 
from the present day. But that is probably all it does. It 
reveals very little as to the present or very recent status of 
deformation, unless the one to three feet of water which now 
rovers most of the delta may be taken to show a very recent 
drowning. As to the probable character of the most recent 
change, however, good evidence of another kind is close at 
hand. It whs pointed out above that a northward ditferen- 
tial elevation affecting the whole basin of the lakes as a rigid 
vessel would cause their plane to swing on an east-west axis 
passing through Port Huron. It follows that if there has 
been it very recent predominance of northward over eastward 
uplift, it ought to be recorded on the lake shores north of the 
Port Huron axis and south of the node line A A. The long. 
est shore comprised between these lines is the west shore of 
lake Michigan. It is much the most favorable, and I have ex- 
amined part of it closely. The appearance of that shore be- 
tween Sheboygan and Two Rivers is deecrtbed in the third 
paper of the above list. It shows no sign of a recently aban- 
doned northward-rising beach, but atfords instead positive 
evidence of present or very recent encroachment, of the lake 
upon the land, showing apparently that the very latest phase 
of deformation has been eastward more than northward ele- 
vation, raising the outlet at BulTalo and consequently the level 
of all the waters west of it.* 

At Mackinac and in the vicinity of the straits there is ap- 
parently an old water plane now submerged five to ten feet. 
It is seen in the wide submerged rock shelves and in numer- 
ous gravelly shoals in the adjacent parts of the lakes. But 

tenough is known of its character to be of much use in 

*Vtiiahict may r>->]iiir<>H ciusiilenibl.' nunliflciilion of Dr. Andn-ws" 
" kM of poeUrlacial tlmi' busi-U <m thi' iTusiuii of this slmri'. (Qimteil 
""■ writers from Ihc [ia|ier m>-nlic)ij>-il rtbove. 
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this disoiissioii. It is possible, however, that it is the correl- 
ative of the Suiilt beaeh in the Superior basin und indicates 
a partial resiibmergenee, which may include the region iif 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

This, then, is the history of the second Inke Algonqiiin imd 
of the subsequent deforniHtiou of its ancient water plane, so 
far as relates to the area which was actually occupied by the 
lake itself. There are, however, other outlying regions, which 
were surely affected by the same deformntiiins. Some of 
these arc near and others that were less certainly involved are 
far away. Hut a full discussion of the evidences from such 
regions would lengthen this paper unduly. 

JSriileiice of Jleeeal Ete.viilion ttitil Tiltiiiif ii, Coiiti'i-uii-^ 
JleifioiiK. Lake Erie, however, became so closely concerned 
with alt the changes after the opening of the St. Clair outlet 
that it can hardly be omitted. It lies entirely on the lower 
side of the node line AA, and all its shores were therefore 
drowned when the eastward component of deformation began 
to act; and they were affected to a less degree in the same 
way by the northward component also. The Nipissing plane 
produced southward under lake Erie would pass about 60 feet 
beneath the present level at the mouth of tile Detroit river 
and about 80 feet below Sandusky and Toledo on the south 
shore. But it may be that the plane decreases its declivity 
gradually southward and does not pass so deeply under as tliese 
figures suggest. All the rivers of lake Erie, including even 
the muddy, silt- bearing Maumee, are without deltas, and liave 
oi)en estTiarii's, many of which are navigable, it is undoubt- 
edly the recent drowning of its shores that has made the>e 
harbors. Before that change took place, the Mauiuoe must 
have had n fall of considerable hight over the rock ledges 
above Mauniee (iiy. The recent backing up of the water is 
j)lainly sliown by many spits and bars, like the points of 
Maumee Ijay, Sandusky and Erie, and those at I'oiiite Pelee. 
Uondeuu and Long point on the Canadian shore. Upwards 
of a thousaiiii sipiarv niilcs of the former tower valley of the 
Maumee were suluiicrged by the eastward uplift. 

The deepest place in lake St. Clair is :10 to !!o feet at the 
extreme lower entl of the lake, almost within the head of tl 
Detroit rivi'v. 'I'lie mean dcplli of the St. Clair river is 
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30 feet, and it is tlie same for the Detroit river, except where 
it spreads out between islands and becomes somewhat shal- 
lower. There is one point in each river which is nine fath- 
oms or 54 feet deep, and for considerable distances the depth 
is seven to eight fathoms. The soundings in lake 8t Clair 
show that the bottom slopes off gradually southwestward from 
the front of the delta to three or four fathoms and seems to 
show no subn)erged channels except near the outlet. It ap- 
pears from these figures that the lake is shallower than the 
river above and below it, except at one point near the head of 
the Detroit river, and that there are parts of each river 
that are 25 feet deeper than the deepest point in the lake. 
But with so much sand passing through the St. Clair river, 
there must have been a considerable tendency to fill up the 
bed of the river itself. No doubt some filling has actually 
taken place. Hut it has probably been mainl}'^ by the coarser 
sand particles which were able te resist the current that 
swept the finer grains along to the delta. The delta has dam- 
med the stream to a small extent and so deadened the current 
slightly. 

Although it passes through only one plane of observation, 
the line EE has been put upon the map to show where that 
isobase would be, supposing the deformation at that distance 
to preserve a parallel relati(m to the other lines. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that the rise, or its acceleration, nec- 
essarily passes on indefinitely toward the northeast. It must 
come somewhere either to a fault or an anticline. A projec- 
tion of the isobases towards the southeast bej'ond the limits 
of the maj) sliows that lake Ontario lies full in the track of 
the main Mipissing plane, and also that EE passes right across 
the crest of the barrier which holds the lake up to its present 
level at Ogdensburg. Ontario's shores show many evidences 
of a recent change of the same kind which has drowned lake 
Erie. Along the south shore there are many drowned bays 
with recent spits and low bars, built across their entrances. 
Such are the Sodus buys, the Irondequoit and Braddock bays, 
and several estuaries along the shore west of Rochester. More 
of the same kind and very striking in their appearance are 
crossed by the Grand Trunk railroad in Canada between Ni- 
agara Falls and Hamilton. The great spit of Burlington bay 
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i« v«ry roni-piciinus iii tin- lutter place. Thi; beiiutiful hsy cf 
Quinte is the druwned tower portion of the valley of tlie'l'rent 
river. Betwi'eiiMexicu bay and Drowned ialnnd on the east- 
ern shore there iire more bays like those near Koehester. Wel- 
ler bay and East and West lakes, on the Pietou peninsnlii. are 
of the same kind. The St. Lawrence river above Ogdensburg 
BhowB plainly the etTeets of a recent drowning. The lands of 
that region, like those of the Erie basin, h»ve recently been 
tilted upward at the northeaut so iis to raise the water in the 
upper St. Lawrenee and in hike Ontario. 

While there i(! at present no direct proof that all the late 
uplift alFecthig hike Ontario and the St. Liiwreace was so re- 
cent as the eastward deformation of the Nipissing plane, still 
there are many facts which point to a large and very recent 
uplift of the whole Champlain-Ottawa-St. Lawrence-Hudson 
bay area. 1 cannot dwell upon these facts here, lint if the 
degree of deformation recorded at North Hay is actually car- 
ried to the St. Lawrenee, then it would account for more than 
160 out of the 247 feet which murks the elevation of hike On- 
tario above the sea. In this connection the fact should ni>t be 
overlooked tliiit the amount of deformation which is found 
within the area of the four upper lakes is only relative. The 
total amount of uplift measured from present sea level is not 
disclosed by this discussion. There are many suggestive facts, 
however, which bear upon this important ipiestion. In a word, 
the conclusion which they suggest is that the Pleistocene up- 
lift, which has so recently raised the marine fossiliferous beds 
of the Chumplain submergence, was the same movement that 
produced the eastward upliftand deformation of the Nipissing 
plane in the upper lake basins. It may be appropriately called 
the ChamplaiD uplift. 



lUlet of the three upper Circut lakes was shifted 

from North Bay to Port Huron, lake Erie wiis taken into the 

nubination and since then has been alfected by all changes 

BuliStaatiuUy Lh« same way as the other lakes. So far. 

)- of lake Algomiuin, and of the 

fftlnction of lake Algonctuin, the 

f be summed up us follows : 
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1. Widespread marine subraergcnce prevailing at high lev- 
els in the north, producing a strait over the Nipissing pass 25 
miles wide and 500 feet deep and attaining a mean hight of 
about 1,150 feet above the sea in the basin of lake Superior. 
Another strait passed at the same time over lake Tamagaming 
northeastward from lak<j Huron, and probably two others 
opened northward from lake Superior over the Hight of Land 
to Hudson bay. 

2. On the rise of the land from the marine waters, Nipissing 
strait was the last to close and hence became the outlet of lake 
Algonquin, which was brought into existence by this change. 

3. From the first, or at least from the time of the formation 
of the Nipissing beach, the level of lake Algonquin was very 
close to that of the St. Clair outlet, so that only a very slight 
uplift at the north shifted the outlet from North Buy to Port 
Huron, without makingany apparent break in the plane across 
the North Bay east-west axis. The sea in the Ottawa valley 
had probably fallen only a few feet below the level of the 
North Bay outlet before this change took place. 

4. It was a very gradual and simple northward differential 
elevation which shifted the outlet, and for a considerable time 
after that the areas of the four upper lakes were affected only 
by a progressive continuance of the same elevation. During 
this change the level of the lakes swung on an east-west axis 
through Port Huron. 

5. Later, the uplift at the northeast introduced an east- 
ward element of deformation and tilted up the Nipissing 
beach of lake Algonquin, so that it now rises 105 feet from 
Duluth to North Bay, and its direction of greatest rise at 
Mackinac is about N. 27° E. This uplift began long after the 
abandonment of the North Bay outlet and of the whole of the 
Nipissing beach north of the Port Huron axis, and also after 
the independence of lake Superior had been attained by the 
simple northward rise. 

6. (a) The heavy and very regular beaches of Nipissing 
and later age on the south Superior shore show that the water 
in lake Superior fell away from the Nipissing stage with ex- 
treme slowness and regularity, (b) The cliffs of the same 
shore standing partly submerged mark the level of the Sault 
beach and show that the water fell for a vertical space of 50 
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feet or more, before the eastward uplift took plft<'e, (c) The 
abeetit^e of a roek gorge at Sniilt Stc. Murie shows thut the 
mpidH at that phiw are a comparatively new feiitiire. Theuf 
Reveral coni'Iiifionw taken together put the date of the t-iisl- 
ward uplift a considerable time lifter the extinction of lake 
Algonquin. 

7. For a long period prior to tlie change of the outlet, the 
channel of Niagara river was occupied by the comparatively 
smalt Krigan river which drained only lake Erie. This stream 
cut the gorge of the rapids below the cantilever bridge. When 
the St. Clair outlet opened, the greater eataract of Niagara 
began at a point a tew rods above the cantilever bridge and 
since that time has cut back without interruption to its prcs- 
ent place. 

8. When the eastward iijtlift begun, it raised the outlet of 
lake Erie at Bulfido and drowned that lake and also the souih 
end of lake Huron, with the St. Clair and Detroit rivers and 
lake St. Clair. The simple northward elevation had previ- 
ously produced a change of this kind on the shores of lake 
Erie, but in only a slight degree. The former change brought 
about the building of the upper 2R or 80 feet of the St. Clair 
delta. 

9. The absenci! of a recently abandoned, northwardly rising 
beach on the west shore of lake Michigan, between the node 
line and the Port Huron axis, points to an eastward rather 
than a northward uplift as being the latest phase of change. 

10. Many suggestive facts point to a correlation of the 
eastward uplift which deformed the Nipissing plane with the 
elevation of the northeastern barrier of lake Ontario and of 
the deposits of the Cliamplain submergence in the Chaiuplain, 
lower St. Lawrence, and Hudson bay areas. 

From the study of lake Algonquin andtheearth-movemenis 
which have deformed its water plane, we are led to a few 
other obvious conclusions of a wider sort. Geologically, the 
t itself WHS n very n-cinl thing. But the great Champlain 
uplift which introduced llie eastward element of deformation 
• atill more rei-ent. When we reflect on the great magni- 
larth cliangi'h involved, both in their amount and 
^ thoiv reeeutnei^s in time becomes more and more 
1 in the poaatbUitieB of late geologic his- 
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tory. The cause of these great changes is at present veiled 
in obscurity. Above the level of the Nipissing beach there 
are other complex series of shore lines. In the south they are 
undoubtedly referable to ice-dammed lakes of the glacial re- 
cession. But those of the south are not connected with those 
of the north, and in the north, where they are highest, there 
is no evidence of any relation to an ice-dam. For lake Algon- 
quin in particular there is not the slightest indication of any 
relation to an ice-sheet, and there is no possible ground or 
excuse for such a supposition. All their stages and deforma- 
tions are more plausibly accounted for in other ways. 

Much yet remains to be done, especially in the way of sys- 
tematic exploration, before the complete postglacial history 
of the Great lakes can be written. But this sketch of the his- 
tory of lake Algonquin is offered as a small and necessarily 
imperfect contribution to the study of the recent history of 
the Great lakes, and in general, of Pleistocene changes of land 
attitude in eastern North America. 

Explanation of Figures. 

Fkj. 1. Diagram showing relations of the Nipissin^and Sault beaches 
to each other and to the Superior and Huron planes. In the vertical 
scale the Huron plane is taken as zero. The Sault beach is confined 
entirely to the Superior basin, and marks the last beach made by lake 
Superior before the great eastward or Champlain uplift which tilted the 
Ni pissing plane. 

Fkj. "Z. (After Spencer, mcxiified.) Cross-sections of Niagara gorge: 
<\ gorge of Whirl[KK)l rapids, just below the railroad bridges; 1), at .lohn- 
son's ridge, about a mile above the bridge; and E, at Horseshoe fall. At 
the top, in the Niagara limestone, section C is about half the width of 
DorE. Section C was made by the Erigan fall. The Iroquois beach 
(135 feet above lake Ontario at l^ewiston) was made by the sea at the 
sjime time, and it represents its level as the water stood in the Erigan 
gorge; bb, probable rock bottom of Erigan gorge, represented as 75 feet 
below present surface of rapids; rr^ the present river surface. 

Fro. 3. (After Spencer, modified.) This figure is intended to show 
the probable longitudinal section of the gorge from the Horseshoe fall 
to a |K)int a little below the Whirl[MM)l. It shows the Erigan gorge 
shallow and with bottom inclined. The depth of water at the ftK)t of 
the Erigan fall is to be measured from the InKpiois level, and was 
therefore probably about two-thirds as deep as the present |kh)1 at tin; 
falls. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

Gr.ACiAi, Ueoi.ogv of Gbeat Buitain and Ireland. 

Subsequent tn our tou short notice of the posthuiuouB vol- 
ume by Prof. Henry Cnrvil! Lewii^, bearing this title, jib given 
in the Ahrkican Geologist for last October (page 253), we 
have received from Prof. Percy F. Kendall, editor of the Oln- 
cifllisW Jfnt/nzine, the following more full notes and esti mates 
of this very important work. Prof. Kendall writes: 

Mftiiv cniisi's coiiBpiri'tl lt> deft'r Iht' piibliratioii of thiR work iiiilil 
l^eolotrislH in AtnericH and Europe had beguti to despiiir of Us i'Vit sei'- 
Ing the IlRhi. The delay haa tint b<-Rii un iinmlxi'd evil, for IhtioKh 
many nt thi> obHrrvatioiia mnUe and the conclusiims arrivt-d al uriKiiDil- 
ly by ihi> UIp Prof. Carvlll l.i-wishave In their piililicalloii hern utiticl- 
|)Hled by other workers, yet Kclenliflc opinion in F.ngland in now fMr bet- 
ter prepared in accord them n sympulhetic reception than it wimld hav- 
been had they, tts wbh iii)end(-d. been (riven to (he world within a year 
iir ai of his liimented death. In no other brunch of KeolotcieHl emiiilry 
haN the ;rn>w)h of opinion hern so rapid as In that re^ardin^ the cansi-s 
and conditions iif the tflaelation of the llHtlsh Itiles. 

When, nflcra hasty survey at ihe liritish glacial phenomenn, A)cassix 
and itiickland made an emphHlic promiunci-ment in favor of the view 
tliat land ice on a vaat Hcnle liad o|ierated to produce tlie elTecls ihey 
nuLed. iieoiogisls soon run^d themselves in Iwo shari-ly anlH)fonislie 
camps. Whereas some accepted in their entirety tin' new vi»ws. others, 
cumprlsintc the older and perhntis more cautions ri'asuners. still adhen-d 
to the timi'-honori'd catastrophic duclrrn*- of "gri'at waves of Iransla- 
lion." Opinion fora long lime oscillated between these two extremes, 
but by dejrrei'S an appan>nl [)osilioii of n-st was foond in the sufigeslion 
of some lm|iartlal nbservirs who. recognixhiK. on Ihi' oni- hand, the irn-- 
fragabte teslimuiiy ofstrinli'd siirfiiCfS, Ihe evidence of piTsislent ear- 
rlage in one direction of erratics, and the e,\i.stence nf wi-ll deflni-d 
moraines, and. on the other, the eipially incontestable occnrrenci' of 
marine sheila In drift deposlls al hi)ch altitudes, accepted Ihe glacial 
hypothesis as an enplanatlon <if the former set of plienumena. while fur 
the laller they nccuunted by a Krenl anbmergerice of the land. This 
view, ill course of lime, completely supplanted the older theory of grest 
waves of translation, upiin which so much mathemalical skill was 
bruuRht to bear, and it came to be regarded as inie of the nrliclesof ihe 
creed of scientific orlhiHloxy. 

After Croll published his luminous elabnralion of Ihe fecenirieiiy 

ilfai>uryof the cause of the Ice age, evidence of iiiler<;lHeial eiHiehs wiis 

iWURhi far iiiid wide. Theiwcnrri-nce of beds of sand or gravel in tin' 

'Iited as ifiimfarlii proof iif ii warm e]Hieh, HOd the existence 

shells In them was regarded as additiiiiial evid>-iii-e. To iliis ideii. 
■iigh nil unwillingly, Croll liims,-ir guv.- the flrsi blow by 
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provlnjr that th»» frai^menlJiry slu'lls fouiHl in Ihc houlchT-chiy of Cailh- 
n»*s.s wer»' merclv Ihf comminuted relics of sluOI-beds of the North sea, 
dragged in u|x>n the land by glacier ice. IJeli seized ujion this discov- 
ery and applied it in explanation of the origin of the high level sand 
beds of North Wales (Moel Tryfaen), which he considered might well 
be ascribed to the action of water near the edge of a glacier. This view 
was strongly reinforced by Tiddeman and Goodchild in tlielr eiKK'h- 
making pap«»rs on the glacial phenomena of North Lancashire and the 
Vale of Eden. 

A fierce controversy ensued, centering chiefly around lielt's pa|K'rs. 
So great, however, was the weight of authority arrayed against their 
daring author, and so strong was the tendency to measure all glacial ac- 
tion by the millimeter scale of the existing Alpine glaciers, that not all 
Belt's iK>lomical .skill nor his great field-experience (by a recent writer 
strangely* minimized) could avail to .secure him more than a half con- 
temptuous hearing. With thedisapjH^arance of this bold pioneer cea.sed 
the unequal contest which he had initiated, and for a dozen years or 
more hardiv a voice was raised in favor of his views. 

Eventually Prof. Carvill Lewis, fresh from his work upon the great 
t-<'rminal moraine in Pennsylvania and the adjacent states, vinited 
liritain with the intention of studying the effects of an ice-sheet uiK»n 
a country similar in orographic form to Greenland. Ireland he con- 
ceived to furnish the nearest parallel, and he at once set to work and 
obtained, by a series of traverses, a good general idea (»f its glacial phe- 
nomena. In the course of this work he found what he considered to be 
evidence of a great terminal moraine marking the extreme limits of the 
ice-sheet. Finally he turned his attention to the sister island. His re- 
sults were announced to the Hritish association at its meetings at Aber- 
deen, Birmingham, and Manchester, in 1885, 1886, and 1887. In the.se 
communications, albeit they were, as his editor says, "to some extent 
*trial pajx^rs,'" he sounded no uncertain note ujK)n i\M\ vexed question 
of the "great submergence." At the same time he expounded views of 
great, nay, entire, novelty, regarding the demarcation by great terminnl 
moraines of the limits of a series of huge glaci<»rs whose courses he 
traced in England and Wales. He also recognized a system of extra- 
rnorainic lakes of great size, in which he thought the whole of the 
low-level drift of England south of the Trent and the Humber t(» have 
been deposited. 

These opinions took English geologists completely by surprise. N(»t- 
withstanding that the winning graciousness of Lewis* manner, his elo- 
quence, iM»rfect master}' of detail, and wealth of illustration, made the 
ex|iosition of his views one of the richest treats of the sectional discus- 
sions, he yet failed t^) entirely convince his hearers. The late Dr. H. 
W. Crosskey, who was .secretary of the Erratic Blocks Committee of the 
British Association, met him with fact pitted against fact; but it must 
be said that Lewis showed him.self as adroit in defence as in attack. 

During the summer of 1888. Lewis returned to England full of large 
schemes of work, but bringing with him the seeds of that malady to 
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which ill a ft»w days afWr his arrival he succumbed. All his manu- 
scripts and field notes, in accordance with his dying request, were 
placed in the hands of his generous adversary. Dr. Crosskey, who un- 
dertook the onerous task of editing them. How well he performed this 
friendly office will be seen by a perusal of the si.xty-seven pages of intro- 
duction which he contributed to the work before us. 

To fit himself for his undertaking. Dr. Crosskey visited the wonderful 
series of drift sections displayed during its construction in the course of 
the Manchester ship canal, and with the assistance of some local g«'olo- 
gists made a careful scrutiny of such as seemed likely to throw light uix)n 
Lewis* work and his great deductions, with the striking result that in 
one important particular he became a complete convert to Lewis' views. 
On page lii he says: 

"Moreover many of the beds, although not all, within the 100 to ir»o 
feet level, which contain marine shells. Prof. Lewis attributed to the ac- 
tion of a great glacier which filled up the sea — as, for example, the 
Irish Channel — and, travelling onwards, tore up the sea bott<)m in its 
passage and distributed the material so derived over the land. A re- 
markable proof that Professor Lewis was right in this account of the 
origin of at least /w>w« of the shell-bearing boulder clays found at low 
hivels has been given by the excavations recently made for the pur|X)se 
(»f constructing the ship canal between Manchester and LiverjKiol. A 
series of boulder clays and sands has been brought to light, in which 
the boulder clav resting immediatelv on the basement rock contains 
both (I) material derived from the rock beneath it; (2) material from 
the sea bottom; and (3) material brought from distant mountains. 
Fragments of local rock have been t^jrn off and imbedded in the boulder 
clay resting upon it. The basement boulder clay, as well as the super- 
imposed boulder clays and sands, contains marine shells in a more or 

le.ss broken and fragmentary condition At the same time 

there are extraordinarily clear proofs that the ice (to which alone it is 
I>o.ssible to assign the formation of these boulder clays) was in motion 
and pressed onwards from the northwest towards the st^utheasl. . . 
. . . 1 have examined the ship canal sections, and can come to no 
other conclusion than that the boulder clays, and at least a part of the 
sands, are the results of the movement of a great glaci<?r which cam*' 
down from the northwest into the Irish sea, carried the debris it there 
accumulated over the plains of Lancashire and Cheshire, and mixed it 

with locally derived material T\\\i\. n glacier Juih cert ainhf 

acted npon the Hurface of the local rock appears to me proved. The boun- 
daries and the depth of the glaci«»r, not its existence, are, I think, the 

(pH'stions left for determination The many qu«'Stions which 

an' involved in tin* various theories concerning the elevation and de- 
pression of the land cannot all, however, be solved by the fact that fos- 
siliferous boulder clays and sands can be and have been formed by gla- 
ciers advancing from the sea." 

This extract will show the generous and truly scientilic spirit in 
which the edit(»r dischurg«'d his duty. Hut it was not granted him to 
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sfe lln' work tlirough the press: for a sudden and unexpected recurrence 
of a painful disorder, from which he was supposed to be thoroughly 
convalescenl. broupht his career to a close. 

Of this work it would be difficult to sp«'ak in terms of jiraise too high. 
The- pn|MTs. put together from fragmentary manuscripts, are clear and 
f«)rcibl»' «*.\|K)sitions of Lewis's observations and conclusions. They are 
lib«*rally illustrated by a series of beautiful maps. Ijewis had a remark- 
able habit of giving to his field-notes the form of a continuous narrative, 
instead of that of a mere congeries of brief jottings, rarely intelligible to 
a second i»erson, such as contents most geologists. The section of the 
b<M»k in which they are recorded is therefore equal in value to the pa- 
pers thems<?lves. The notes are full of minutely accurate observations, 
with a running commentary of shrewd inferences. They are moreover 
inlers|M*rsed with extensive references to the glacial bibliography, often 
admirably abstracted, of each district examined; so that they will pro- 
vide, through years to come, guidance both in the field and the study, 
for those who seek to follow Lewis' steps. 

Then* are fK)ints whereon the present writ,i»r feels constrained to ex- 
press dissent from Prof. Lewis' conclusions. He states, for instance, 
that Wharfedale in Yorkshire was not glaciated in its lower part, a con- 
clusion difilcult to reconcile with the existence of the great planed and 
glaciated surfaces which he himself saw. His ascription, too, of the 
formation of the great chalky boulder clay to the action of shore ice in 
a great extra-morainic lake seems clearly negatived b<»th by the charac- 
ter of the deiH>sit and by the absence of any high ground limiting the 
lake to the southward. The recent discovery there of an astonishingly 
large erratic of chalk, at least one mile in Ungtfi^ situated many miles 
from tlu' nearest outcrop of the parent rock, is a fact which seems to 
\\o'\\\{ most clearly to the action of land- (glacier-) ice on a vast scale. 

The limits of space forbid a more detailed discussion of the many 
merits of this remarkable book. SuflSce it to sav that the tendencv, 
manif«'sted in England since Lewis' death, to regard with favor his at- 
tempt to establish a parity between the glacial phenomena of the British 
Islands and those of North America, will receive a powerful impulse 
from this work. r. K. K. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



(ht nnr foniiM of marine Alf/(efrom the Trenton Utnentone^ frith ohtterra- 
tiniiKon liulhofjraptuH lajtuvWfLW, K. P. Whitfield. (HuI. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., vol. VI. pp. 3.5l-:{r)8, pi. xi.) This is one of the most interesting 
and important articles ;>n fossil algtc which have appeared in a long time. 
.\s tin* sinlhor says, there have been so many forms described as alga* 
whicli may be worm burrows, tracks, trails or markings due to inorganic 
r:msts. iliat tli»; finding of fossil algse in so old a formation as the 
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TriMiton limostone, shuwiti^; unmiHlakuble evi(l«?nce of organization, is 
a matter of great interest and im|»ortance. 

In his remarks iifKjn Buthograptun bixua, regarded by Hall and others 
as a graplolile, Prof. Whitfield mentions the absence of any cells on the 
stip<\s or branches, and jjoints out the peculiar articulation of the pin- 
nules to the stems. The mode of growth is similar to that of thi' mtKl- 
ern genus Ciinlerpa, but from this it differs in having the pinnules ar- 
ticulated to the stiiH' by a club-shap»*d base, instead of their b<»ing 
simply ramifications of the central stipe. He objects to the use of the 
name BiithoffraptuH and believes ButhorUiMu^ would be a better term. 

Two n<?w genera and three new s|>ecies are described. All but one 
are from the Trenton of Wisconsin, and this one occurs in the Trenton 
of New York. One of the forms was long ago noticed by Hall under 
the name of OUVtamia frutirona. It is so obviously distinct from OUI- 
hamia, however, that it requires little argument ti) remove it from this 
genus, and accordingly Prof. Whitfield has proposed for it the name of 
CnUithamuopffMfruticosa (Hall). For a second sjMicies associated with 
the first and referred by Hall to his Oldhnmia fruticom. Prof. Whitfield 
proposes the name Ch(ftom&rpha t pnnifi. It does not seem at all likely 
that the modern, living genus ChMomorpka dates back to the Trenton, 
and Prof. Whitfield would, i>erhaps, have done better in prof^osing a 
new name like CAtf'f<>wr;r/>/4o/Vfeyr, for example. For while it may be life.' 
C/uetomorpha, it is less likely to be the same genus. 

For the third and fourth .si>ecies the new generic and s|K»cific names 
of Cha'torlndutt plumuUi and PrimicoraUiiia trentofiermm are proposed. The 
first of these is associated with those pn?viously mentioned in Wiscon- 
sin; the second occurs in New York. This last 8p«?cies is very interest- 
ing in its structure and reminds one by its general habit and mode of 
growth of the modern fresh- water ailga Batrachotfpermtim gelatinoHum . 
In this species both the primary and secondary branches or pinnules are 
more numerous than in the fossil, but the mode of growth in the two is 
sufficiently similar to make a comparison justifiable. 

We are glad to see at last some fossil forms from this older formation 
which all can refer toasalgte without (luerying whether or not they may 
be of inorganic or of animal origin. j. F. .1. 

From the Greeks to Danrin, — An Outline of t/te Development of the Erolu- 
tion [ilea. Hv Hknuy Faiufield Osboiin, Sc. I).. I )e C<ista Professor of 
IJiology in Columbia College. Macmillan ^ Co. This work of 251) 
pages is divided into six chapti'rs with the following titles: I. The 
Anticipation and Interpretation of Nature: II. Among the (ireeks: III. 
The Theologians and Natural Philosophers; IV. The Fvolutionists of 
the Kighteenth Century: V. From Lamarck to St. Hilaire: VI. Darwin. 

The author early states that much of the evolution idea, which is 
generally thought to b«' modern, is in reality very ancient, and that its 
development has been gradual. The doctrine originat«'d in Greece when* 
it succeeded the old mythology. The first teachers were Thales and 
Anaximand«'r. The form«'r declared that water is the material from 
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which hII life aros<* and out of which it exists. AiiJiximaiuh»r (<>n-54T 
15. C) rejjarch'd the earth as having first existed in a fluid condition, and 
from its solidification all living creatures, beginning with men. ap- 
jH-ared. He was Ihe first to teach the doctrine of abiogenesis. His 
pupil. Anaximenes.t bought that plants and animals were produced from 
terrestrial slime through the aigencyof the sun's heat. Emijodocles 
(495-435 Ji. (\) made a great advance over liis predeces.sors. To him be- 
longs the credit of havin«: made the first obs<»rvations on embryology. 
The four elements, fire, water, earth, and air. combined with love and 
hale, occupied a prominent place in his theories. From the budding of 
plants, came animals: though the latlerdid not at first apiK*ar ascomplete 
beings, but in parts, — shoulders with<»ut arms, heads without necks, etc. 
When love triumphed over hate, the parts began to unite, but in a 
wholly accidental manner. Thus apfx^ared monstrous forms,--animals 
with the heads t>f men and the reverse. These monsters being unable to 
H'produce s<K)n disappeared, and were succeeded by more natural forms. 
In these crude views appears the germ of the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. He did not believe, however, that* the less jierfect were suc- 
ceeded by the more i)erfect, but that the less perfect were replaced by 
the more perfect. Anaxagoras (500-428 B. ('.) used for the first time the 
d<»ctrine of intelligent design in explaining the origin of organisms. 

The appearance of Aristotle (384-322) marked another great advance 
in the evolution idea. His home being on the sea shore, his opportuni- 
ties for observation were g(Kxl, and consequently he early noticed the 
gradations between animals and plants. '"He was the first to conceive 
of a genetic series, and his conception of a single chain of evolution from 
the iK)lyps to man was never full}' replaced until the beginning of this 
ci'ntury." Like his predecessors, he believed in the sfxintaneous gen- 
eration of organisms. He believed in the inheritance of ac(piired char- 
acters, understoiKl the principle of compensation of growth, detectetl 
the differences between organic and inorganic beings and between ani- 
mals and plants. Higher forms, he claimed, were produced from lower 
ones through an internal i)erfecting principle. It is astonishing to find 
him, twenty-two centuries ago, stating but rejecting the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. 

With the death of Aristotle came a rapid decline in the study of phi- 
losophy. His doctrines were later taken up by Ihe Arabs and carrietl 
into Spain: but the doctrines were placed under the ban of lh«* church 
earlv in the thirteenth cenlurv, and hence the further sludv of .\ris- 
lotle in Europe was checked. 

With the awakening of science the natural philosophers again came 
to the front. Hacon (1501-162(5) was perhaps the first to raise the (tues- 
tion of the mutability of si>ecies. Descartes, a contemiH)rary of Hacon. 
expressed the opinion that the universe is a mechanism which C(»uld he 
explained on a physical basis. Leibnitz in part revived Aristotle, and 
<lirect<'d investigation to the gradations between species. The celebra- 
ted (terman philosopher, Kant, traced back all higher forms of life to 
simple organisms: referred to man's former (piadrupedal attitude: ap- 
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preciatcd tlu» effects of onvironmoni, accidental variation, and artificial 
selection. Oken, for reasons stated, is ranked much lower by Osborn 
than he has been by Haeckel. His philosophy is a curious minKlinj^ of 
science and mvlhs. 

Among the evolutionists of the eighteenth century, Butfon is accorded 
a high place. Yet his views varied greatly at different periods of his 
career. First he was a special creationist, then an e.xtreme transmuta- 
tionist, and finally concluded that species are neither fixed nor mutable. 
Perhaps his greatest service lay in his suggestiveness. Erasmus Darwin 
(1731-1802) believed in the s|K)ntnneous origin of the lowest forms of 
life. Yet he was a thorough evolutionist. The modifications of form, 
he thought, arose from reactions within th« organism. — thus he antici- 
pated Lamarck. He believed in the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters and made it a factor in evolution. The author gives an interesting 
sketch of Lamarck whom he pronounces "the founder of the complet** 
modern school of descent and the most prominent figure between Aris- 
totle and Darwin." He also takes up the parallelism between the writ- 
ings of K. Darwin and Lamarck, and exonerates the latter from the 
charge of borrowing. Perhaps a criticism may be made here that La- 
marck's views are not brought into sufficient relief, though they are 
stated at some length. The final chapter is devoted to Darwin and his 
contemi)oraries. 

The work will be of great service to the. general reader as well as to 
the men of science. It should be widely read. j. a. n. 

A Preliminary Report on (he Geohf/i/ of Sintth Dakota. My J. E. Todd. 
State (ieologist. (South Dakota Geol. Sur., Bulletin No. 1, viii an<l 172 
pp., 5 plate's and a geological map of the state, 1895.) This is the first r«'- 
[wrt issued by the recently inaugurated survey. It gives a detailed ac- 
count of the present state (»f knowledge concerning the geology of the 
state, and as such will form a convenif^nt starting point for further in- 
vestigations. The Pre-Cambrian of Stnith Dakota consists of (1) the 
granitic rocks of the eastern edge of the state, (2) theSioux (juart/ite in 
the southeastern corner of the state, and (3) the slates, schists and gran- 
ites of the nucleus of the Black hills. The Paleozoic strata are not ex- 
tensively develoiK'd, occurrii>g only in the Black hills. The Mesozoic 
rocks are the most extensive in thickness(with perhaps the exception of 
the Pre-Cambrian) and area, and tif these the Colorado and Laramie di- 
visions of the Cretaceous cover half »»f the state. Tertiary and Quater- 
nary deiMJSits are well represented, the Miocene ct»vering a large area on 
the central south«'rn side of the state, while the drift is confined to the 
eastern half of the state. After the discussion of the stratified rocks a 
chapter is devoted to the »*ruptive rocks, and one to a sketch of the geo- 
logical history of South Dakota. The re|x»rt closes with an account of 
the economic geology. r. s. u. 

A Siinnimrtf of Proyre^H in Minerahyy and Petrof/raphy in ISUM. Petrog- 

rai)hy and Mineralogy, by \\. S. Bavi.kv. Mineralogy by W. H. Hobhs. 

From ihr Amer. Nat. Pricr 50 cents. ) Tin* monlhlv notes on niin<*r 
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hIo^v and |M'tro«rraphy in the Amppican Naturalist for 1804 have bctMi 
reprinted and bound together in pamiihlot form. An index of autiiors 
and a partial index of subjects have been added, and the whole makes u 
convenient and useful summary of pro;?ress in these two lines. 

c. s. G. 

Report of tht. Geoloyitjiil Survey of Ohio, Vol. I'll. By Edward Orton, 
State Geologist. Koy. oct., pp. xvi -f- '<'00; plans and figures, 50 plates of 
fossils, and a case of ten maps sht)wing the outcrop boundaries of the 
principal coal seams. The volume is divided into four main parts, viz: 
Economic geology. Archeology, Botany and Paleontology. There is 
also a genc'ral chapter by Prof. Orton. explaining the whole geological 
scale and structure jf the state, and another by the same, on the 
clays of Ohio, their origin. comiK>sition and varieties. A very full 
chapter is on the clay-working industries of Ohio, by Edward Orton, Jr. 
The coal fields are also described in a summary manner by the state ge- 
ologist. Gerard Fowke discusses in a very intelligent manner the arch- 
eology of Ohio. He concludes the account of the mound-builders by 
the following statement: *'Any statement, drawingor description of 
remains which attempts to show they were a race superior to, or differ- 
ent from all other natives of the United States, is not justified by any 
evidence so far discovered.'* The botanical chapter is by Prof. W. A. 
Kellerman and Wm. C. Werner. This also gives the bibliography of 
the botanical literature of the state. Some contributions to the paleon- 
tology of Ohio are given by R. P. Whitfield, reprinted from the Annals 
of the New York Academy of Science, 1880. Prof. C. L. Herrick re- 
views the **Waverly group." Aug. F. Foerste de.scribes fossils from the 
Clinton group. Fossil fishes are discussed by Prof. E. W. Clayp<»le, and 
Prof. A. A. Wright adds a supplement, the substance of both of which 
has api)eared already in the American Geologist. New I^wer Siluri- 
an lamellibranchs are described by E. O. Ulrich, being an extension and 
sui)plement to work on the same published by him for the Minnesota 
survey. The book contains a large amount of valuable material, and 
constitutes a worthy finale of the report of the Ohio survey. 

This volume completes the series begun with the survey of Dr. J. S. 
Newberry in 1869. It is perhaps to be regretted that the work is thus 
formally closed. Dr. Orton enumerates many important economic and 
scientific interests which yet need the attention of an official geologist. 
The educational interests of the state have a certain demand which thev 
might make ujK)n the legislature, and the state university might ap- 
propriately continue the survey along certain lines. In Alabama and 
Louisiana, as well as in Minne.sota and South Dakota, the state survey 
is a function of the geological department of the state university. 

Dr. Orton's connection with the Ohio survey has been long and often 
burdensome, and there is no doubt that he feels great satisfaction and 
relief in seeing it finally and formally terminated. But few state geolo- 
gists have had the good fortune to close their surveys with such a com- 
pletion. N. II. w. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



The I' PS AXD Downs of Loncj Island. Tho lute F^Iias Lewis, Jr., of 
IJrooklyn, some years ajjo published a paper in the American .Tonriialof 
Science with the above title. The upn and doirnn, however, rallier 
referred to the oscillations of our little island, than to the JIi\rJt» 'A\\i\ 
IfofCfH Hs thvv would sav in Scotland. Professor A^rassi/. in a letter 
to Sir Charles Lyell. in referring? to the coral reefs of Florida, says: 
"There are .several concentric reefs separated by deep chann<*ls: the 
|)eninsula itself is a succe.ssion of such reefs, the Evrr^^lades bein«r tho 
filled in channels, whih* the hummocks were formerly little interveninjr 
islands, like the manj^rove islands in I he present channel." Professor 
A^assiz was the first, I believe, to notice th«*se phenomena connechnl 
with the Florida reefs, and I was much interested in reading? this ac- 
count of them as published in his *'Life and Corres|)ondence," as I had 
begun to discover similar phenomena in the make-up of Lonjr Island. 
Starting with the sea-beaches along the Atlantic border, we have, l)e- 
hind them, the bays with their deep channels and reef-like islands. The 
island it.self is a succession of ridges and valleys, the beds of old rivers 
corresi>onding to the everghides of Florida, while the little kames and 
hummocks in these depressions were formerly little islands like those 
we see in Jamaica bay. Of course, these uptt and dotrmt of I^ong Island 
are not the same in origin as the Florida reefs, yet the similarity be- 
tween them is very striking, and both exhibit system and orderly ar- 
rangement, showing that even the drift formations are not the fortuit- 
ous and disorderly things some have supposed. 

At first there would seem no connection nor relationship between the 
moraines on the north side of the island and the line of beach«*s fring- 
ing the ocean, but I think it can be shown that the streams of water 
that assisted in forming one gave birth to the other. That is, it seems 
evident that |)owerful subglacial currents flowing from the main land 
plowed out the bay indentations (»n the north sideof tlie island and gav»* 
form at least to the kame-moraines that constitute the most prominent 
range of hills on the island. It is characteristic of these morainic 
ridges to diminish toward the south, and the material composing them 
becomes finer in the same ratio. The streams that broke through th»' 
first moraine, and were confluent, generally convi»rged south of this 
ridge, forming what is now a plain-valley: but they did not end hrrc, 
but continued to branch ort" to the southeast and southwest. In their 
ramifications the hillocks were formed already referred to. Th«'S<* 
streams also penetrated what is known as the backbone of Long Island 
— the terminal moraine, of geologists — in the same ramifying way: and 
although those old channels are not so easilv traced, vet the lines of 
drainage can be recognized along the kettle-hole d<»pressions. and as 
thev issue from the front of the moraine — 1 cannot sav from the front 
of the ice-sheet, for I am inclined to believe that the surface ])Mrt at 
least, of the glacier, extended farther southward- the same system of 
ramification was continued, and these old channels can now be traced 
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through th«* froiilal phiin to the bays, where a meetinjr of tlie waters 
again t«K>k phice and resulted in the formation of the bays tliemselves. 
At least they gave them their contour, and the intervening ishmds, as 
already intimated, are the same in origin as Ihe hillocks in the old 
abandoned river channels and depressions to the nortli. 

Jamaica, (Jreat South and other bay depressions on the south side of 
the island, show the effect of glacial streams ufH)n them, and in places, 
wh«*re the How of water was great, the detritus has filled in these bay 
dejiressions altogether. t)r nearly so, as at Far Uockaway, where a nar- 
row strip of land divides .lamaiea and the (ireat South bays, for here 
the Hoods broke through with great force from Flushing bay '>n the* 
north. The points along the Great South bay are more or less conspic- 
uous, according to the size and force of the old glacial currents. At 
lirookhaven. where there is still (julte a stream running through the 
terminal moraine from the north side of the island, it will be found, 
that a |)oint of land nearly separates the Great South frtim what is 
known as the East bay. At West Hampton, again, the bay only exists 
as a marshy depression, and the other Hamptons, to the east, come 
down to the ocean with scarcely a bay between: the same conditions 
prevail, however, throughout the whole e.xtentof the island. Although 
beyond Amaganselt the south side, with its bay depressions, has been 
swallowed ui> by the sea. yet, as if to ct)mplete and confirm this won- 
derful history of these glacial floods, a long arm of the terminal moraine 
is stretched out .separating Amaganstrtt and Napeague, making the 
Montauk division almost an island in it.self. as the low marshy dei)res- 
sion heading from Gardiner's bay to the ocean represents one of the old 
glacial river channels. 

These points, along the southern bays, were formed v«*ry much the 
same way as the necks along the bay indentations on the north side of the 
isFand. Of course, the latter has a mantle of till, which the former has 
not, except in a slight degree, for the glacier is supposed to have ended 
with the southern ridge. There is evidence, liowever, that the surface 
part of the ice-sheet extended for some distance beyond the so-called 
terminal moraine. Some of the lower stratified deposits of clays, sands 
and gravels, on both sides of the island, may be preglacial, but it is evi- 
<lent thai the turbulent streams of the great Ice age are in the main re- 
siK)nsibl(? for the upa and doicns here treated of. 

The bays, on the south, represent the last of the downs as far as they 
cafi be traced. The last up is the line of beaches along the Atlantic bor- 
der. Those beaches have always been considered marine in origin, and no 
doubt they have been greatly modified by wind and wave in ix>stglacial 
times: yet, I am very confident that their original formation was due to 
glacial currents, the same that swept the north side of the island and 
formed the kame ridges and deltas. It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that such i)owerful currents terminated in the southern bays, and, in 
fact, there is good (evidence that another doitn existed south of the pres- 
♦'ut shore line, although the ocean bottom in front of Long Island issaid 
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to be C()mpanitivi»ly l«vol,* as larjre fragments of turf an* oft<'n washed 
up (Ml the beach after a storm. Some of these doicnn have become sub- 
merf^ed by the waters of the ocean in very recent times, as stumps of 
trees are found standin;? some distance out to sea, in wliat was once 
known as *'I)eecker's Meadow," n<'ar the west end of Lon«j: Island. As 
the sea gains on the land, the bays become part of the ocean, the marshes 
become bays, and the swamplands marshes; thus a submergence can 
take place without any oscillation of the shore. If Rockaway and the 
Great South beach should be washed away, and this is rapidly taking 
place, of course the whole of the southern bays would become part of 
the ocean without any sinking of the land, and it would not be long be- 
fore the waves of the sea would dash up against the terminal moraine. 
This has taken place already along the Montauk division of the island. 

Mr. Lewis, already referred to, and others have seen in the phenom- 
ena here treated of, proof of repeated oscillations, previous and subse- 
quent to the Ice period. I am inclined to think, however, that most of 
the problems connected with the vpH and doitna of Long Island can be 
solved without re.sorting to this method of explanation. 

Everything goes to show that the island remains very much the same 
as it came from the hand of the glacier, and this view is sustained by 
nearly all the leading geoh>gists of to-day. There is still some dispute 
as to the instruments used in carving out the surface contour of the is- 
land. Dr. Merrill and stime others contend that the bay indentations 
on the north side of the island were plowed out by projection si)urs of 
ice and that the ridges along their margins are the result of lateral 
thrust. Years of careful study by the writer have led to different con- 
clusions, and in this he is su.stained by professor .lames 1). Dana, both 
having arrived at the same results by independent investigation. I 
could see what professor Dana aptly described when he says that these 
bay depressions are too comi)lex in form to admit of Dr. Merrill's the- 
ory; that is. these old channels ramify in such a way as to preclude the 
idea of their having been plowed out by lobes of ice: and, while the 
kame-morain«\s al;»ng the .sound show some signs of pressure in the lower 
clay beds, as at Oyster bay, yet most of the stratified material gives 
evidence of having been deiK>sited by currents of water (hinnf/ the melt- 
ing of the ic<'-sheet. 

In the study of these ph«'nomena we are to rememb<'r that the glacial 
streams advanced with the glacier from the main land and that many of 
their connections have been broken t>ff and lost in the waters of the 
sound. At the **Stei)ping Stones," however, near the entrance to the 
sound, then* are a number of little islands «»xistlng. the oipiivah'ut of 
those referred to as occurring in the southern bays, showing the direc- 
tion of the currents during the glacial floods. Th<; bay depressions on 
both sides of the island represent only det<tched portions of the old gla- 
cial river system 1 have tried to describe, and tliis will explain why the 
present mouths of most of the rivers entering these bays are out of pro- 

*See American Journal of Science, vol. xi.i, p. 489. 
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portion to the size of the slroams. This is due to the meelinj? of the 
waters in glacial times. Tliis fact has presented an insolvable problem 
t(» some, for, if I remember correctly, professor Shaler was unable to (ex- 
plain this phenomenon in his report to the government on the marsh 
lands alouji^ the Atlantic coast. Take, for instance, the Struck river at 
Kastport; three branches meet together where it enters the bay, and 
even the main stream is reinforced by another tributary that enters it 
ab<jv<? the railroad bridge, and where a large swamp once existed. The 
water has been dammed up and forms a beautiful lakelet at this |>oint. 
The other branches were likewise augmented by lesser streams during 
the glacial floods, and where they all came together of course a larger 
depression was the result. It is interesting to note also that a line of 
kame ridges exists along the northern margin of the bays where these 
converging and diverging currents had their ramifications. The Mon- 
tauk division of the Long Island railroad cuts through quite a promi- 
nent one at the Manor Junction, about half a mile west of the Kasti>ort 
station. Here Ihe Little Setuck has its ri.se, but the old channel, now 
dried up, can be seen a little farther north, where it is crossed by the 
Manor branch of the railroad. These old river channels can still be 
traced to the front of the moraine about two miles distant, but they 
ramify in such away that no single channel can be defined, perhaps, 
from the bay to the ridge. That is t<) say, th«? old glacial rivers on is- 
suing from the front of the terminal moraine divide and subdivide in 
such a way that their individuality becomes lost, but they have left 
their impress so plainly on the face of the island that he who runs may 
read, if he is not entirely blind to th<» wonderful works of nature. 

Many of the Ideas ht;re i)re.sented have been suggested in previous pa- 
l»ers in this magazine, but have never be<»n fully formulated. I have 
endeavored to give here the facts, as they app»*ar to me, after more than 
twenty yearsof study, and although the presentation is rather imp«*r- 
feci, I hope it may incite others, more comfn^tent. to examine the m;m 
and (lotrriM of Long Island along the same line of thought. It Is surely a 
subject worthy of attention, and if the views here presented are verified 
they will establish, I 'think, the unity of the Glacial period as far as 
Long Island is concerned. If our story of these upn and diHrna be true, 
it will show that all the morainic ridges are the same as to time and 
«)rigin. and not the result of two.separate and distinct Ice-sheets. I may 
sjiy. in closing, that the difference as to the mollification of the two 
moraines is due to,t4ie fact that the glacial streams after breaking 
through the northern seri«'S of hills, were less successful in their on- 
slauj^ht on the southern ridsre, for the reason that their forces had become 
more divided; tln're ar«* few places in the terminal moraine as it is 
called, where the currents swept through to the plain beyond; therefore, 
as before siati'd, the old river channels can only be traced along the 
lines t)f kettl(»-hole depression; and along such lines the moraine is more 
or less modi tied, but not so much as the northern series of hills where 
1 In* floods of water were mtire powt'rful. H.Carvill Lewis would have 



itewi-nHl'-il lln- lallvr '■kame-nmraim's," Hriil I tliink this is n b.-tu-r 
name lliHti "miirNini'S nf rfci-sMon." hk i>nl,v tlii' ii])|H'r iiiimiHlitlt'il |>iirt 
of liu-sc liills WHXilf[i<)sili'(I w)iil>- t1i<' K'uriT n-iis n'tri'iitiii);. On lliis 
puiiit. liowt'vcr, llifiv is miirli litrlit sMIl iii-ci]hI:hii<:1 i[i Tnct tin' wln.U- 
drlfl |)ln-n(imi-iiu |)rcsi'iinlifficillti.'S thai Sfcm ilisii[HTal>li-, llir.iiv'li «i- 
an' KcKiriKii'-ariTlIii^ tnilli ev.T.vilav. Aims ISuvkon, 

En.l,,..rl. L. I.. .V. J'., Dfrik, m'4. 

The XaMK (IKTIIK (.'OPI'GR-ltKAItlKO KCH'KSOK I.AKK SrrKKIIIK. It is 

wkII kiiiitrn llinl llic tcrmH Ki-wi-ciihwhii ami Ni|ii|.'<>n have liccii H|i|>lii-il 
ralliiTindiHLTimiiiiilfly bv-difTcrfiil Kt*<>l<■)(<'''x■<■l)1•'•'"I>1X'I'-l»''>>'j)l).'Ml'k^ 
ot luki' Sti[H'riur. and Ihnl t !)•■»■ tvrmH. as iiriwf^'iii-nillv used, an- jiraL-- 
tically Kviiimymims. On coDKultiti^ IIht literaturi> of thf snbjccl it was 
iw^ti Ihal llicn' is gitotl rpasoii for n>lainiii|; tin- tiTin Ki> wee Hawaii; and 
thi' rolkiwini; stalcRiciil i>r thu caMr \s iclveii with th<> Ikiim' tlint It may 
lead tiiwiinl tniiro uiiitnrmily in the di-siRtialion ajiplii'd In llif nicks cif 
IhlK use. In the tiiko Sui>eriiir rci^ioii. 

Tlir namr Ki-w.-iiaw spt-ms to liavc Im'cii first apiiliiHl k. ili.'sf mcks 
by l>r. T. Sti-rry lliiiir in a |ia|MT n-ad bifon' llu' Amcrii'iin Instltnli- <if 
Milling Kiii.HiK-eR'. tVb. 1». I87:i. H.tc hIs<i lir [.r<>|>»si'd lli>' t.Tm Aiiim- 
iki.-. HpSHiys: 

•■Till- silver dppiislts of ThuiidiT Bay and i rs vicinity, iiicliid in;.' Silvi-r 
Isli'l. an' It) vfinR IravcrBuin a wrii's iit dark coUircd arjtilliti'S and sand- 
sloni-s, wliicli arc as yi'l kni.wn only in llils n-^ion. and nri' overlaid Iti 
slifirhl diKCi>r<lanfv by ri'd and wliirc sHndsldtii-H. apparfnlty ilii' same 
with lhi>s<' iif ibi' Kewi'ennH- dlNtrii;! and llu- St. Mary's river. This 
oldiT series .if Thunder Bay and Its vicinity, irh'--/' miiff Ik iinouii the 
Anvuikif group. Triim llx- Indian name «r tht> bay, is the ]<iwer divisiini 
of the n|>iHT cu|i|>pr-lH'arin)r wrles iif l.iiKAn. 

"Tlir grrjil Kri-rrimir gritii/i. with its cii|irJf<'nins amygdHloiils, Is hetr 
abKenl. Ihiintrh met with h few miles tn llie eastward, anil the nlint'.'it 
hori/iinlal dark eoUired Kedimenisof the Animikie frri»i|) ri'sl din-etly 
upon the edges iif the cr.vslalline HnrDnlan scliisls, and arc cut by ^.'reat 
dykesof dinrile. "• 

It is mil clear llial Hunt used the term Krirteiuiir gniu/i earlier tlian 
this, nillxiuith it is nui heri; M|Kiki-n of as dedncd iir proposed, but is iiseil 
(apparently) as if il werp a well known term. And he later speaks of 
"the nvcrlyitig CuprlfenniK confrlomcrntes and IrapiN-an nicks irliirA iri' 
htiTf named thf. Ktirrtnian »trir»."\ 

l>r. Robert Bel), in a paper read before Die Muntnral Naloral History 
Society, Feb. 34, 1873, pniiNwd the name Nipigan for thcUpiarCupiKT- 
BeariuK sericH of lake Superior. This was reported by J. F. AV. (|>er- 
lia|« 3. F. Whlteaves) in the Hontrval Gazelle, and this n-|Kirt was piih- 
ltshe<) afterward tn the Canadian NaluraliBl.t althoufrh the siibstniin- 
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of lidl's |m|MT had already boon published.* Tht» rocks incliid(*d in 
Lojjan'.s UpT>pr C'opper-Iit*arinjr series were whul are now known as the 
Animikieand the Ki'weenawan, witli jKissibly the more recent sand- 
stones of Sault Ste. Marie. f Hell savs: 

"If it were found desirable to j^ive a shorter name to the rocks of the 
upper cofiper-bearinjr series of Lake Suf)erior, I would sugjjest that of 
Xipif/oH. These rocks, as shewn on Sir W. E. Loj^nn's j:feolo«rit*al map 
of Canada, form a broad banti alon^' the northwest side of lake Su|M»rior, 
runninjr all the way from Thunder Hay to Duluth. at the western ex- 
tremity of the lake. Within our territory their north-western limit runs 
iidand in a «ren«'ral southwestern course from the north shore of Thun- 
<ler Hay to Ciun-flint lake."* 

In IH7() Maj. T. H. Hnniks proposed the name Keweenawian: 

•'We are justified, I think, in re^i^ardinj? the copper-bearinjLr rocks of 
Lake Superior as a distinct and independent series, markin^r a definite 
>r»'oIojfical |)eri(Kl which separates the Silurian from the Huronian ajres. 
Should future obseryations confirm tins yiew it would be adyisable to 
haye some more conyenient and jfeolo«?ically accei»table name for the 
.series than that now in use. Since Keweenaw Peninsula forms one of 
the most striking ^eo^j^raphical features in Lake Superior and is the lo- 
cality where the Ciipper series are best e.\|K>sed and were first studied, I 
sujjf^est the name Kew(>enawian for this period. ">$ 

Hunt pro|)Osed the term Animikie and used the term Keweenaw Ih*- 
fore a scientific assembly four days earlier than Hell proposed the term 
Nipis^on bef<)re a similar assembly. Moreoyer Hunt used the term Ke- 
weenaw to refer to the copper- bearinjr rocks of Keweenaw poifit and 
their e<|uiyalents (i. e.. to the upper diyision of the rpi)er (,'opper- Hear- 
ing: series of Lor;an), although later his ideas as to the stratijjrraphic ikh 
sition of these rocks were erroneous;! while liell's term Nipigon was 
proposed to include both the l(»wer (Animikie) and the Uf»i)er diyision 
(Kew<«enawan) of the I'pper Copper-Hearinjr series. After the publica- 
tion of the term Nipi^on, Hunt sujrjresled that, as there was st)me (pies- 
tion as to the ajre of the horizontal sandstones east of Thunder bay, it 
might be used as a local name to designate the.se horizontal sandstones, 
but he distinctly stales that, in his opinion, these sandstones are not to 
be confound(>d with those interstratified with the Keweenawan.'j After 
this the name Nipigon was applied not only as a local designation (ac- 
cording to the suggestion of Hunt), but also by many as a more com|)re- 
hensiye term. In this more comprehensiye sense it has not only been 
made to include all the iK)st-Animlkie rocks in the yicinity of Nipigon 
bay and lake, but has been used as a general designation for thecopjier- 
bearing rocks of lake Superior, thus being synonymous with Kewee- 
nawan. Hell himself uses Nipigon as referring only to the upper diyls- 

♦Gcol. Survey of Canada. Report of Progress for i872-'73. PP. H7-U1. 1S73. 
tGeology of Canada, pp. 67-S6. 1863. 

♦Geol, Survey of Canada, Report of Prosrress for iS72-*73. p. 106. l'<7.>. 
8Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d series, vol. n, p. 210. March. 1S76. 

Second Geol. Survey of Fa., E. "Azoic Rocks, Pt. I," p. 241, 1^7**. 
TTrans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng., vol. i, p. 342. 
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iiiii of llii- V'[i|H'r <'o|ii»-r-lti'iiriii>r si'rii's (if Iaijihii.* jiihI mit its <iri(!'iiMll,v 
|)n>]Misc(l to ini'liKli' both ii|)|ht and lowfr divisions. 

It tliiLS ii|i|H-iirs lliiil till' t'Tln NipifMij, t'S])K('litlly us conltmrcd willi 
KfW<!i-tiawHii lor xiinK' form of lliis nHiix^). lias llttti' cIhIih hs a i;<'n<'riil 
nfff (ii-sif(niiikiii for \\v i;op|>fr-l>i'ariiigri)cksririaki.'Siiiit'rior. Muniivf r, 
it sri'Tnsfmioi-iillv ntlinK that a tiami- dHriviil from KfwiH-iww poiiii. 
wht'n' Ihf cop|itT-bi'ari ng rocks ciceur in typical (li-vdopmcnl and when; 
tlipy liavo Im^ii must cHrffiilly Btndlrd. should tw |>t>r|M'liiatpd in Ilit- 
cIrHlKnatioii of Iliis Kirii-K of strala. >iut as lo wltellirr wt- cull llii-m 
KHw<-ciiiaii, Ki-wciiiati. Ki-wefiiawiaii or Ktwn-iiHwan is not very impor- 
tant. Howi>v>-r. tlif last form (Kewci-iiawan) lias Ihh-ii mort' kCE^ncrull.v 
iisMl than any ollii-r, and is tin' one uiluptrd in thi' n^)Hiru of the WIk- 
voiisiii and United Slali'K (ii*oloi!lcHt Siiirpys, and in nsi-d hy Prof, ('. K. 
V«ii Hist- in his eorrelalion pajwr on \\^e. Archi-an and AlwnkiHn.t li 
tliuH. on Ihi- whole, si-i-ms tlii' mosl approprintf nnd its iiw will cn^n- 
dcr Icm confusion llian that oF any olhi-r. I'. S. (Ikant. 

MinneapMU. F>b. Sth. IUVn. 

I)ui-Ut.l> A('(rMi-i.ATio>. .Mwt hearing and seeinK I'tof. ChMmlwr- 
lin's excpwIlnRly insiniclivi' pn^>nlalion of hiK observations Hnd phuio- 
i;ra|ihic vitrws tukon til Oreeulind. us nolpil in the reporl. on fiillowiii); 
inges, or impers at the n-ccnt mi^etlng of the Ueuliitrical Socli-ly, 1 hiive 
thought thai it iHK.v \m' iisi'Tiil to point out th<' si-vcra) roatnresofilrum- 
liiiti, and portions i>r my I'XplNnatiun of their mode of iicciimitlation. 
which rect-ive illustrntiun in the glaciers of tlii! iNjrli^Fleld Gnlf n'»!ioM. 

]. The large amonnl of eiiglacial drift in these glHciers is nil thai my 
theory of driimHii formalion reipiiros. Professor ("hamberliii supjKises 
lhi!4 lo be nearly all deriveil from rock knobs and liills. wliencu llie on- 
tlowinj; ice swee|>s away the drift into its dosini; currents on the lee 
side. While this must be true, if there arc such IiiIIk, for part of (he 
englaehil drift, it seems fully proved by the PinoHcle hillsat UochestiT, 
N. v.. Ijy Hirds hill near Winnipeg, etc.t Ihat the North Americnn 
ice-slieet on si.me nearly level areas (f"lhered much drift into its lower 
part by irpwardly Mowing currents; and snch. loo, I tliink lo have been 
the mmle of deriviition of the greater pari of the lireenlanil englaciiii 
drift. 

3. The oval form, moulded (not sciilptun-d) in ihe proo'ss of growtli 
orthedrumlins: their iiccretion of new drift simnllaiieousiy .iver nil 
their surface: the Inminatlun of their till, now apiian'Uily clue in this 
^adu«l Kccretion ralher than to the ice pressure; nnd ihe frequeiilly 
bbtervud downwiird and upwiird ciirvln)r lamination in the drumliii till 
wherelteiiclosesboulders,— all these noteworthy features are well ex- 
dby Ihe eiifflncini drift and Ihe lilile siibniHrt:iii:ii lirumliiis seen 
bjnoCS^DOr fi>rniHl1on friiin It beneHth the terminui ice-eliifs nf th.'se 
neur Iti'witi.in buy. 

li.ili tothe ici'-sheel, of llie forniMtion i>r our 
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Plt^istociMic dnimlins. which, as 1 havo shown, was under the border of 
tho rotrratin^j: ice, estimated to have reached in some instances no more 
than a mile in front of the drumlin while it was being amassed: their 
en^hicial source of drift supply; and the concentration of this drift into 
hiyers in the basal part of the continental glacier, so that it became 
rapidly heafH'd by converging currents in these lenticular hills, — again, 
all these characteristics are displayed in the Greenland photographs, 

4. S(?eing the englacial drift there so remarkably gathered into dis- 
tinct layers, I now think it probable that drumlin accumulation was 
not usually, perhaps indeed was never, de|M'ndent on the process of the 
englacial drift becoming superglacial by ablation and afterward being 
enveloped by the ice of increased snowfall and onward glacial flow, 
which I have supjH)sed requisite for the evidently rather rapid heaping 
together of so large amounts of the glacial drift. The statement of my 
theory given in the Americ an Geologist (vol. x. pp. 339 3(52, IX»c., 1892), 
and in the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History (vol. 
XXVI, pp. 2-17, for Nov.. 1892, with ensuing discussion by Prof. W. M. 
Davis and Mr. George IT. Barton), seems therefore to be now well sus- 
tained, excepting that the most cumbersome part t)f the supposed prep- 
aration for drumlin-making now apiM*ars sui>»rfluous. Nature's methwl 
being more simjile and direct. 

Other conditions of variability in the rate and manner of departure 
of the ice-shei't may account for the geographic distribution of the 
drumlins. as certain areas of their abundance, neighboring tracts where 
ihev are more scattered, and the rare occurrence of lone drumlins, vet 
of large size and typical form. With much englacial drift gathered in 
laxers and patches in the lower part of the ice-sheet, the inequalities of 
ablation and superglacial drainage, when extended at certain times over 
a somewhat broad belt of the ice-border, may have produced convergent 
currents nf the lower ice sufficient for amassing these hills in all their 
variety of grouping and occasional solitary occurrence. 

Feh. ut/t, isoo. Warren Upiiam. 
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I)u. George M. Dawson, C M. G., F. R. 8., was appointed 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada on January 10th, 
succeeding Dr A. R. C. Selwyn, retired. 

ThK C'orXC^IL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF Science held a special meeting on January 26th 
and decided to postpone the proposed meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. An invitation from Springfield, Mass., to hold the meet- 
ing of 1895 in that city, was accepted. The date of the meet- 
ing was fixed as follows: Council meeting, Wednesday, 
August 28th, at noon ; general sessions, Thursday, August 
29th, at 10 a. m. 

The Sixth International Geographical Congress will 
meet in London from July 26th to August 3d, 1895. The 
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headquarters of the Congress are at the house of the Ko3'al 
Geographical Society, 1 Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W. Information in regard to this meeting can be ob- 
tained from the secretaries, J. Scott Keltic and Hugh Robert 
Mill, at the above address. 

The Legislature of the State of Washington is consider- 
ing a bill for the establishment of a state geological surve3% 
and a strong pressure is being brought to bear upon the Leg- 
islature to convert it into a topographical survey, under the 
direction of the United States Geological Survey. 

A MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION of the Missouri Geological 
Survey has been issued in a few advanced copies, unbound 
and without the plates and maps. It is b}^ Arthur Winslow 
and J. I). Robertson, on the lead and zinc deposits of Missouri. 
We postpone full review till the work is completed. 

The THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Lake Superior Mining In- 
stitute* will be held in Minnesota on the 6th, 7th and Sth of 
March. The members in attendance will be taken over the 
Mesabi and Vermilion iron ranges, and evening meetings will 
be held at Virginia and Tower. Papers will be read by Dr. 
L. L. Hubbard, state geologist of Michigan; Dr. U. S. Grant, 
assistant state geologist of Minnesota; Mr. F. W. Penton, sec- 
retary of the institute; Mr. Wessinger, nlaster mechanic of 
the Minnesota Iron Company, at Soudan, and others. Mem- 
bers will be present from all portions of the lake Superior 
region, and a successful meeting is assured. Some account of 
the papers read will appear in our April number. 

The DEPARTMENT OF GE0L0(iY AND PALEONTOLOGY in UuioU 

College, Schenectady, New York, which is being organized by 
Prof. Charles S. Prosser, offers several courses in advanced 
geology. Particular attention is given to the stratigraphic 
geology and paleontolog}' of New York state, and during the 
spring and fall terms much time is devoted to field work in 
the Mohawk valley and the Helderberg mountain region. As 
New York is the cla*ssic state in American geology such 
courses of instruction are well adapted to train students in the 
methods of geological investigation and for professional work. 
Prof. O. C. Marsh, in the American Journal of Science for 
February, has given an account of the highly interesting me- 
moir by Eug. Dubois on the remains of what is a veritable 
"missing link" between the higher apes and man. Of the new 
form {Pithecanthropus erectmf), which is believed to represent 
a new genus and a new family intermediate between the Siw- 
ii(fa; and the Uomini(ta\ a skull, a molar tooth and a femur 
have been found in volcanic tufa of later Tertiary age in cen- 
tral Java. In size, brain power, and erect posture, this species 
is much nearer to man than anv animal hitherto discovered, 
living or extinct. 
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Pleistockne Papers at the Baltimore Meeting of the 
Geological Society of America. 

Most prominent among the Glucial and Pleistocene papers 
presented before the Geological Society of America at its 
Baltimore meeting, Thursday to Saturday, December 27-29, 
1894, was the Presidential Address by Prof . T. C. Chamberlin, 
Jlecent Glacial StiuUes la Greenlfnid, which was given on Fri- 
day evening. The address was followed by the exhibition of 
a large series of admirable photographic lantern views of the 
glaciers, their enclosed drift, and their marginal inorainic de- 
posits. The district most thoroughly examined borders the 
north side of Inglefield gulf, near latitude 78"^, where Prof. 
Chamberlin and others of the Peary Relief Expedition spent 
about three weeks in last August at Lieut. Peary's winter 
station on Bowdoin bay, in the midst of many and diversely 
developed glaciers, flowing both from the inland ice-sheet and 
from local outlying fields of neve on the coastal mountains. 
Notes taken during this address supply the following summa- 
ry or abstract : 

Tho glaciers in lh»' vicinity of Bowdoin bay, where terminatinir on 
I he land, commonly have very steep, often nearly vertical and some- 
limt'S overhanging fnints to hights of 100 to 200 feet or more. This re- 
markable contrast with the glaciers of more southern latitudes is 
ascribed to peripheral melting by reflection of the oblique solar rays 
from the warm atljoining ground. It seems also to be secondarily de- 
pendent au the very slow rate of the glacial motion, which is found by 
Peary to be usually scarcely measurable, while the maximum daily 
rate observed in exceptionally fast-flowingglaciers in the midsummer is 
from 2\ to 4 feet. 

Englacial drift is plentifully seen in many of the frontal ice-cliffs to 
hights of 50 to 100 feet and occasionally 150 feet, or about half of their 
total hight. it is quite une(]ually distributed, being commonly gath- 
ered, especially at considerable hights, into layers of an inch to a fcxK or 
more, where the ice contains much rock detritus, interbedded with 
thicker layers of nearly pure ice. Again, masses of drift several feet in 
extent, analogous with till, are rarely enveloped in the ice, which, 
above and beneath these masses and the similarlv enclosed boulders, 
has an upwardly and downwardly arching lamination. 

Differential onwarti flow of the ice, its upper and middle {tortious out- 
stripping those next beneath, has been the chief means of giving to the 
terminal ice-cliff sections a very distinctly and surprisingly laminated 
structure. Somt^times the differential movement has carried part of a 
])reviously plane zone forward so much faster than that which was be- 
fore it as to bend the clearly laminated /.one into sigmoid folds and even 
to produce sharply defined overthrust faults. In this way the englacial 
boulders and small rock fragments are frequently much worn and stri- 
ated. 

The inclusion of the englacial drift is attributed to abrasion'from 
knobs and ridges standing up into the overriding ice, rather than to any 
upwardly flowing basal currents. It is observed, however, that the 
front of the ice sometimes rides upward over its own marginal accu- 
mulations of drift; indeed, wherever onward movement of the ice 
boundary is taking place, this seems more frequent than any glacial 
erosion or pushing forward of the moraine. Strong winds blow prevail- 
ingly down the slope of the inland ice, often drifting snow over the 
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frontal glacier cliffs, and even these snow drifts are siiftlcient in some 
places lo cause the ice to fiow upward or to be laterally deflected. 

In some cases the morainic hillocks, seen in process of formation 
beneath the steep or vertical edge of the ice, have the outlines of min- 
iature drumlins, with the laminated glacier curving upward (piite con- 
formably over them. No eskers or kames were observed. The drain 
age from the glacial melting is mostly by suba^rial lateral streams, 
along the inner side of the adjoining moraines; rarely it is by central 
subglacial streams. 

Only very .scanty drift is spread over the country outside the ice- 
sheet and glaci^Ts; and the largest glacio-fluvial deha fans are about a 
half mile in extent. Most of the glaciers have been long stationary: a 
few are retreating: others are advancing. 

Near the east side of Bowdoin bay a driftless area, having a diam- 
eter of tliree or four miles, shows deep decomposition of its rock, 
which is hornblendic gneiss. Its altitude is less than that of neigh- 
boring glaciers, and it is accepted, with the jagged and unglaciated 
outlines of tha upper part of many of the coastal mountains from 
cap«?s Farewell and Desolation north to Inglefleld gulf (a distance of 
1,200 miles), as decisive evidence that there has never been a complete 
envelopment of the western border of Greenland by land ice. 

Dalrymple island, close to the Greenland coast, near long. 70° and 
lat. 70° 30". also consists of decomposing liornblendic gneiss, with no 
drift, and with mountain forms due solelv to subaSrial erosion. Fiftv 
miles northwestward, however, the Carey islands, which are moun- 
tains rising from a large expanse of the surrounding northern part 
of Baffin bay, have b<M*n glaciated b}* an ice-sheet flowing over them 
from the north, that is, from Grinnell land and Smith sound. In the 
course of this ice-sheet, at a distance of fifty miles north of the Carey 
islands, the sea has a depth of 220 fathoms. 

Inquiring for the ph^'sical causes and explanation of glacial motion, 
Prof. Chamberlin thinks the theory of Hugi. Grad, Forel, and others, 
which refers the movement, under the influences of the solar heat 
and gravity, to the enlargement and long i)ersistence of the granules 
originating in the n6ve, t-o be more supi>orted by his observati<ms and 
studies than the now commonly accepted theory of J. I). Forbes, 
which regards the ice as a viscously flowing, though brittle, solid. 
(These Greenland glacial studies, upon a wider range than could be 
noted in this address, are being presented very fully by Prof. Cham- 
berlin in a series of articles in the Journal of Geology, from the num- 
ber forOct.-Nov., 1894, onward.) 

Nine other papers related to the Ice age and Pleistocene 
history, of which abstracts, with notes of their discussion, fol- 
low: 

Obser rations on the Glaciat phenomena of Neirfoundland, Labrador, and 
southern Greenl/ind. By G. Fuederick Wrioiit. From glacial drift de- 
f)Osits and strije it seems conclusive that the ice-sheet of Labrador ex- 
tended out ui»on the submerged plateau surrounding Newfoundland so 
as completely to envelop the island; but probably the whole region was 
then elevated above Its present level about 2.000 feet, in which case the 
ice-sheet also may have likewise enveloped the very large area of the 
now submerged Grand Bank,>et without then reaching to the sea level. 
The evidences for these conclusions are (1) that glacial scratches are 
found on the summits of all the headlalwls of Newfoundland up 10 550 
feet. jK)lnting out to the open sea; (2) that the basins of some of the 
inland lakes of the island descend nearly 1,000 feet below the level of 
the sea: and (3) that the submerged plateau of the Fishing Hanks is 
intersected by a deep channel extending across the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to the edge of the abys.sal water r»f the Atlantic. Furtherniorr. 
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the const of Labnidor is oliaracterizod by llie jjracefiil tiowinjr ctmluur 
which is prodiiCiKl by ihi* horixontal erosion of ice rather than of sub- 
a3rial agencies. This is in strii\in;r ct)n!rast to the border of western 
Greenhmd. which was seen by Prof. Wright last summer, in the Cook 
Arctic Expedition, for a distancirof i{(X» miles. In both cases the rocks 
are Laurentian gneiss, which would weather into the same sha|>es if 
subjected to the same conditions. The mountainous border of western 
Greenland has never been entirely covered by glacial ice. but has been 
subjected for an in<leHnite lime to suba^rial erosion, producing the 
innumerable sharp needle-like jR'aks. The evidences, however, of a 
former great extension of the inland ice-sheet of Greenland are every- 
where visible: but these peaks (from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in hight) wer»* 
Always nunataks, and the ice probably never reached as far out into 
Davis strait as it did from Labrador toward the southeast. 

A striking fact, noted in both southern Greeidand and Labrador, is 
the small amount of glacial drift still remaining on the land now free 
from ice. There is scarcely any till in either region, and even boulders 
are few as compared with tracts near the border of the glacial drift 
in the central parts of the United State.s. The explanation is, doubt- 
less, that the pre.sent Greenland and Labrador coasts were so far within 
Xhe areas of Pleistoci-ne glaciation that the l(K)se material was nearly 
iill removed and deposited in the sea. 

Professor Wright sp«'nt som»* time on a projecticm of the inland ice, 
three miles wide, which comes d(>wn into Ikamiut fjord about fifteen 
miles from the o|X'n s<»a, near Sukkertopp«'n, in latitude 65° 50'. The 
jce there scarcely differs from that of the Muir glacier in Alaska. It 
has vast moraines on its surface, but little or no englacial material. 
The scratches on the margins of this fiord present instructive complica- 
tions. Wh'Mi the ice filled the fjord* to the hight of about 2,000 feet, 
the scratches were in the direction of its axis; but, now that it has 
retreated, local glaciers are producing stria? at right angles to these, 
and in some cases even in an opposite direction. (This paper is pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Science for February, 1895.) 

Highland I^etel Orareh in northern Neit England. By C. H. Hitch- 
cock. At the south end of lake Memphremagog terraces of sand and 
gravel, regarded as deltas of a glacial lake held by the barrier of the 
departing ice-sheet, occur at highls of 575 feet and especially at 250 to 
275 feet above the lake, which is 695 feet above the sea. These terraces 
are best develop«?d near the mouths of Barton and Black rivers, and 
they extend nearly horixontal up the valleys of these streams, which flow 
into the lake from the south. Other terraces, having bights of 1,100 
feet or more above the sea. are known north of lake Memphremagog; 
and they occur at similar altitudes in northern Maine. Their greatest 
hight is in the White mountains of New Hampshire, where, near the 
Twin Mountain House, a very remarkable delta-like deposit of sand and 
gravel is found 1,500 feet above the sea level. 

Referring to the opinion of Chalmers and others of the Canadian Ge- 
ological Survey, that the glaciation of New England and New Bruns- 
wick may have radiated outward in all directions from their mountain- 
ous central region. Prof. Hitchcock thought this view disproved by the 
transfK)rtation of boulders from the north side of the St. Lawrence to its 
southern watershed in Maine, and by the southeastward glacial striw 
and drift transf>ortation on Mt. Katahdin and Mt. Washington. During 
the closing stage of the Glacial period, however, local glaciers or rem- 
nants of the continental ice-sheet flowed outward -perhaps from all sides 
of the mountain region, and some of the valley moraines have been ob- 
served by Aga.ssiz, Stone, and the author. This Late Glacial stage 
probably comprised the north w^ard movement of boidders noted in som,. 
I)arts of northern New England and the eastern provinces of Canada. 
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Prof. J. W. SpKNcER. (liscussiiij^ this pafMT. attributed lh«' hiirh xw- 
races to deiH)sition a! tht* sea I<»vp1, when New Kii^hiiul was depress^'d 
1. 000 to l.r>()0 f»M*t: aiMl h«' thoutrht the maximuin siibsid«Mice iiidieated 
in the White mountains to b«* about 2,000 feet. 

VuruUutNft of (rl^ta'frx. By Harry Fieldixc; Kkid. (ireat inten'si 
has been aroused lately in the study (»f the variations of jrlacirrs. Ob- 
servations on the glacitTS of the Alps have shown that their dimensions 
undergo a periodic change: that they increase, attain a maximum, di*- 
crease, n>ach a minimum, and begin to increase again, going tlirough 
such a cvch* two or three times in a centurv. Records of more «)r less 
exactness extend back two or three hundred years. (Ihiciers. liow»*v(*r. 
are not all in the same phase at the same time; indeed, som** begin to 
advance when others have almost reached their maximum. <jlaciers 
side by side are sometimes found in o|)posite phasi'S. This makes it 
difficult to determine the relation between variations of climate and of 
glaciers,but some progress has been made. Thetheoriesof Richt»^r and of 
Forel, advanced to explain this jx^culiar behavior of glaciers, were pre- 
si'nled. Accurate and extended information is wanted concerning th<» 
changes that glaciers undergo. At the International Congress of (Jeol- 
ogists in Zurich last summer, a committee was appointed to collect in- 
formation on this subject all over tlie world: and the author, wh«i is 
one of this committee, desires notes from all American observers (ad- 
dress: Johns Hopkins University, Haltimore, Md.). The remainder of 
the paper gives methotls, from the simplest to the more difficult, of ob- 
serving and recording tlie extent of glaciers. (This pajx^r is to be pub- 
lished in the Journal of Oeologv.) 

Discrimination of Glacial AcrMmulation a fid Inrattion. By Warren 
Upham. The accumulation of ice-sheet^ by snowfall on their entire 
area is discriminated from an advance or invasion by the front of the 
ice, extending it thus over new t<jrrit<)ry. The former condition is 
shown to have been generally prevalent, on the glaciated portions of 
both North America and Euroi»e, by the occurrence of comparatively 
small areas of ice accumulation beyond the extreme boundaries of the 
principal ice-sheets. The latter condition, or ice invasion, is indicated 
on the outer part of the drift-bearing area eastward from Salamanca, N. 
Y., through Staten and I-^ing Islands, Martha's Vineyard, and Nan- 
tucket, where the soft strata beneath the ice were dislocated and folded. 

Near the margin of drift-bearing areas, glaciation chiefly due to snow 
and ice accumulation, with less supply by inflow from central and 
thicker tracts of the ice-sheet, is indicated, as the author thinks, by a 
gradual attenuation of the drift, absence of morainic knolls and hills. 
and .scanty glacial erosion of the bed-rocks. 

Conversely, the evidences of an invasion of the ice-sheet u|M)n its 
marginal tracts consist in thick drift deposits, hilly moraine belts, ami 
much planing and striation of the rock surface. Displacement and 
folding of soft strata beneath morainic dei>osits seem to be especially 
conclusive pnM)f of vigorf)US incursion by a steep ice-front. 

Keftdvances of the ice within its drift area may be n'cognized by very 
clearly defined belts of morainic hills, pushed out \i]xn\ smooth tracts 
of till, or by the very rare occurrence of disrupted or deeply crumpled 
underlying beds. In most cases where moraines beloniring to the time 
of general glacial recession are conspicuously hilly on their outer side, 
they reconl some glacial readvanc«.'. rathtT than a mere halt or a sla<'k- 
eninjr in the rate of retreat. 



(limntii' (JiHaUtionM nJuncn hii Xoi'th Amerirtm iutirffhicial fhjtoxiti^. \\\ 
Warren rniAM. During the times both of general accumulation and 
growth of the ice-sheets and «)f their final n'cession, fiuctualions of 
their borders were ri'corded in various districts by forest trees, peat, and 
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molluscan sluMls, encl<>s<'d in beds iinderiHiii and overlain by till. Such 
tluctimtioDS, while the ice nccumulation was in projrress, enclose chiefly 
arctic or bon'al spi'cies: but when the ice whs beinjr melt«»d away, in 
the Champlain e|M>ch. the remains of the Mora and fauna thus occurring 
in inter^'Iacial beds, as at Toronto and ScarlK>ro\ Ont., may beloni: 
wholly to temi>erate sf>ecies. such as now exist in the same district. The 
cold climate of the Ice a»re apiK'ars thus to have lM»cn followed byatem- 
|>«»rate Cham plain climate close ujion the wanin;; ice-border. 

From this review of the drift deixwits and t)f the climatic and glacial 
oscillations, the minor time divisit)ns of the Ice a^e are tabulated pro- 
visionally as follows, in accordance with the nomenclature for the gla- 
cial stajres which is pro|>osed by ChamlK'rIin in the newedition of (Jeikie's 
•Mireat Ice A»re." The two stajres of jjniwth of the ice-sheet may have 
bei'u due, aside from their principal dependence on the hijrh elevation 
of the land, to the climatic effects of the last two passai^es in the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, with accompanying? nutation, brinjyring the 
winters of the northern hemisphere in aphelion about 30,000 years a^o. 
and ajrain about 10,rHK) years ago. This explanation, which may be 
•riHKl •rround for a compromise between the lately opposing views of 
unity and of duality or greater complexity t)f the (tlacial jjeriod, agrees 
with Prof. X. H. Winchell's well known computations from the rate (»f 
recession of the fails of St. Anthony f<»r the Po-stglacial or Recent jie- 
ri(Kl. and with his estimate of the duration of the Interglacial stage. 
(Am. (fKoi.ooisT, v<»l. X, pp. 09-80. with sections and map, Aug. 1892) 
from the now buried channel which apiK'ars to have been then eroded 
by the Mississippi river a few miles west of the present gorge bt^low 
these falls. The order of the table is stratigraphic, »(» that for the se- 
ijuence in time it should be read upward. 

Epochs and Stages of the Glacial period. 

Moderate re-elcvation of the land, advan- 
cing as a permanent wave from south to 
north ana northeast: continued retreat 
of the ice along most of its extent, btit its 
maximum advance m southern New 
England, with fluctuations and the for- 
mation of prominent marginal moraines: 
great glacial lakes on the northern bor- 
der of the United States: slight glacial 
oscillations, with temperate climate 
nearly as now, at Toronto and Scarboro': 
the sea hnally admitted to the St. Law- 
rence, Champlain, and Ottawa valleys: 
uplift to the present hight completed 
soon after the departure of the ice. 

Depression of the ice-covered area f ro!ii its 
high Glacial elevation; retreat ol the ice 
from its former lowan limits: abundant 
deposition of loess. 

Renewed ice accumulation, covering the 
forest beds .tnd extending south nearly 
to its early boundary. 

Extensive glacial recession in the upper 
part of the Mississippi basin: cool tem- 
perate climate ana coniferous forests 
up to the waning ice border: much ero- 
sion uf the early drift. 

Maximum extent of the ice-sheet in the in- 
terior of North America, and also east- 
ward in northern New Jersey. 

Including an early glacial recession and 
readvance, as shown by interglacial beds 
of lignite, in the region of the Moose 
and Albany rivers, tributary to James 
bay. 



( 



Champlain ep<x:h 
( Land depression: 
disappearance o f 
the ice-sheet; par- 
tial re-elevation of 
the land.i 



Wisconsin stage 
(Progressing re-el- 
evation. ) 



Champlain subsi- 
dence 



low AN stage. 



Glacial epoch 
(Ice accumulation, 
(iuc to the culmina- 
tion of the Lafay- 
ette epeirogeiiic up- 
lift, I 



Interglacial 

STAGE 



KaNSAN STAGE I 

Undetermined i 

STAGES I 

of fluctuation m the % 
general growth of | 
the ice-sheet. I 



Prof. K. 1). Saijsiu'hy, in discussion of the two preceding papers. 
preferred the. term "ice invasion," even for the glacial stages marked 
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by attonuHted drift b<jrd(*rs: and he doubled that hi^h elevation of the 
land was coincident with the frrowth of the ice-sheet. 

Prof. Cjiambkhlix .siK»ke of the two thick deix)sits of till interbe<lded 
with ft>ssiliferou.s stratified clay and sand at Scarboro', »is indicative of 
great climatic changes and long stages of glacial peftdvance. 

Glacial Lak*fH in iteHiern Keic Vark. By H. L. Faiucuild. The C(jiirse 
of nnai'ginal moraines e.xtending from west to east across tlie region of 
t])e Finger lakes in central New York shows that the glacial recession 
there was in general from south to north. This is a region of strongly 
marked and peculiar toi)Ographic features, consisting of long south to 
north valleys, often deeiily eroch^d continuously across the watershi'd 
which divides the sources of the Alleghany and Susquehanna rivers 
from the lake Ontario basin, with {)lateaus several hundred feet above 
the meridional valleys. During the retreat of the ice-front, therefore, it 
was a barrier holding long glacial lakes in the valleys, with channels of 
outflow over the present watershed. Within the past autumn, f\v\(\ r\- 
ploration of the Finger lakes region has resulted in recognition of eigh- 
teen such ice-dammed lakes, which are named in this paper, with few 
exceptions, from the principal towns in the formerly lacustrine valley 
or on its outlet. In tlieir order frt)m we^l to east these PleistoctMie laki-s 
are thus named the Attica, Warsaw, UpiH'r Genesee, Dansville, Scotts- 
burg, Springwater, Glacial Canadice. Glacial Honeoye, Bristol. Naples. 
Flint. Hammonds(K)rt, Watkins, Ithaca, Grottni. Glen Haven, Glacial 
Otisco and Tully Valley lakes, llescriptions of several of them are 
given in the following notes. 

The Dansville glacial lake, in the valley basin of the present Canas- 
eraga creek, had a length of about 24 miles, a width of two miles, and 
a depth exceeding 300 feet. Its outlet is at a hight of about 1,200 feet 
above the present sea level, and the old lake shore terraces and (h'ltas 
are at 1,230 feet. 

Coming forward to the Naples glacial lake, th<? tenth of the seri»^s, in 
the valley of Canandaigua lake, its length is shown to have reaclu'd 
about 13 miles, with a width of two miles and depth of tpiite 700 feet 
over the present lake, before the continued gJacial recession iHTmitti-d 
it to be merged with the vastly larger glacial lake of the whoh' Ontario 
basin. Its channel of overflow southward is now 1.340 feet above tln' 
sea. 

The ancient HammondstK)rt lak.e, now ret)resented by lake Keuka, 
became about 24 miles long, two miles wide, and more than r)00 feet 
deep. Its mouth is 1,125* feet above the sea, or somewhat more than 
400 feet above the present lake Keuka. The old deltas aiid other Irjiees 
of the highest shore line are approximately at 1,150 fj'et. 

Watkins lake, as the glacial representative of Seneca lake is calh'd. 
grew to be 30 miles long, four miles wide, and 1,000 feet dee]). Its 
southward outflow, the lowest of all the series, Is fXK) feet above thi* sea 
(or 4(30 feet above the modern lake), and its highest deltas are at IMJO 
feft. 

The glacial Ithaca lake, now Cayuga, attainted a south to north ex- 
tent of perhaps 35 miles, with a width of 5 to 10 miles, and depth of 
1,100 feet. At Its beginning one outlet, in the continuation of the Ca- 
yuga valley, was 1,024 feet above th«* i)re.sent sea level: but a lower pass 
in the southeast valley was uncovered by the glacial rece.ssion, causing 
the >vestern branch to fall suddenly about 40 fi-et. The Iowit or prin- 
cipal outlet, at 007 feet, is 581) foft above Cayuga lake. 

Lahr Xarbrrrt/. the M^cce.HMor ttf Lake Warnn. \\\ II. L. FaihchiM). ll 
has long be<Mi known that when the ice-sheet cov«'red western N»'W ^'orK 
the great Laurentian lakes discharged at Chicago to the Mississi])pi: 
and the far expanded glacial lake thus hehl by the ice barrier and <*o\ - 
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eriiijr the present art'as of lakes Superior, Michijran, Huron, and Erie, 
with ih'liiiite beaches from a few feet to hundreds of feet above thesr 
lakes, is called lake Warren. At a much later stajre, when the MohawU 
was uncovered, the waters ran to the Hudson, and the ^n'l'at lake on the 
site of Ontario has been called lake Irocpiois. J)urin>? an intermediate 
stajre between these two. it is sutrjresied that the discharge of the water 
covrrin^ western Nf»w York and th«' present Laurentian lakes farther 
west was throu*rh the low pass south of Seneca lake, which has its wa- 
ter divide'. 1)00 feet abuve the sea, at the town of Horseheads, n<»ar EI- 
mira. The former existence of this large glacial lake, which is here 
named in honor of the late Prof. J. S. Newberry, is believed to be (xjs- 
sible when allowance is made for the depressed condition of the area at 
that tim«». 

In the ensuing discussion, Mr. O. K. (JiiiBEiiT thought no other name 
could be more fittingly cho.sen, but doubted that th«* Seneca lake pass 
«*v«'r carried the outflow of so extensive a glacial lake as this had been 
described. 

Prof. SrENTKK and Mr. UrilAM also six)ke in high approval of the 
proiMised name, but thought that, if the large lake ascribed to the Sen- 
eca pass existed, It would be found to be the same which these authors 
have described within the past year under the name T^ake Lundy, given 
by SfM-ncer from the Lundy lane, of historic renown, a "ridge road" on 
its principal beach west of the Niagara river. 

Notea on the Giaciation of Neitfoundland. By T. (.'. Ciiambkklix. The 
southeastern or AValon i^niinsula of Newfoundland was glaciated from 
its center outward in all directions, excepting that ou the northern part 
of the isthmus or neck uniting it with the main island the giaciation 
was southeast toward the peninsula. Local derivation of the drift is 
very remarkable. The Avalon nucleus consists of granite and .schists, 
but its coastal belt is largely Cambrian red sandstone. ()nthe(>ast coast, 
in the vicinity of St. Johns, nearly all the glacial drift is from the un- 
derlying and contiguous sandstone: but in going a few miles back, to 
the Huroniaii area, the drift there is found to consist chiefly or wholly 
of the crystalline rocks, with no sandstone. Much kame gravel was 
noted on the isthmus. The author agrees with Murray and Howley in 
regarding the giaciation as continuous with that of Jjabrador: but, in 
view of the northward as well as eastward and southward radiation of 
drift acti(»n ascertained by the thorough explorations of Chalmers in 
New Brunswick and of others in the Gaspe peninsula, with Richard- 
son's description of the Magdalen islands ((ieol. of Canada, Keixirt of 
Projrress for 1870-80, Part G), showing that those islands near the center 
of the (lulf of St. Ijawrence are driftless and have not been ice-coven*d, 
Prof. Chamberlin thinks that the Newfoundland ice reached not far 
beyoiul the present shores of the island on the southwest, south, and 
east. 

Prof. HiTiiicocK, in comment on the radiating courses of giaciation 
in Newfoundland and New Brunswick, directed attention to the resem- 
blance of these areas to the great lobes of the ice-sheet in the region of 
the Laurentian lakes and the upper Mississippi. He concludes that the 
glacial currents over New England came from the highlands north of 
the St. Lawrence, for the courses of glacial striation on the summits of 
the White mountains and of the Green mountains are from northwest to 
southeast. The highest mountains of Newfoundland will i)robably be 
found similarly striated. 

77h' S Off (tec Format ion» (tf Houthern Neic Jerney. By Rollin 1). S.\Ms- 
luuv. The Yt'llow Gravel series, which until recenllv has seemed verv 
perplexing for explanation of its origin and history, is found to comt)risi» 
four distinct formations, with a wide range in age. The earliest is named 
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lh«* Beact)n Hill formalion. from its capping a hill of this name lhr»M* 
miles south of Matawan. There and eastward on iho Navesink High- 
lands the altitude of its surface is about 400 to 300 feet above the sea. 
declining toward the east and south, and it has a maximum thickness 
of about 100 feet. It consists of sand and gravel, often containinjor peb- 
bles up to three inches in diameter, and occasionally having larger cob- 
bles and even slab-like masses of sandstone up to two feet. The Beacon 
Hill formation lies on Cretaceous beds which had a nearly plane surfac«* 
at the time of its deposition; but the Cretaceous series made little or no 
contributicm to it. Neither has it any i)ebbles of granite, gneiss, trap. 
gabbrb, limestone, or Triassic sandstone or shales. Instead, its gravel 
is the longer enduring quartz, chert, and Hudson River sandstone In 
Monmouth county the greater part of the Beacon Hill gravel and much 
of the underlying Cretaceous strata have been eroded, the general de- 
nudation being 150 to 250 feet and the deepest valleys about 100 fiM»l 
lower. 

Following this great denudation, the .second or Pensauken formation, 
ranging up to 50 or (M) feet in thickness, was spread over the lowlands 
and valleys U) the hight of 150 to 200 fe<»t above the sea. Its fiebbles and 
cobbles range in size up to one foot or sometimes two feet in diameter: 
and ill contains boulders, especially northeastward near the glacial drift 
biiundary, which were doubtless borne by floating ice, up to two, three, 
or even four feet. The gravel and boulders comprise granite, gneiss, 
Triassic shale and sandstone, gabbro and trap, besides much ([uartx. 
chert, etc.; but a very characteristic feature is the prevailingly decayed 
condition of the granitic and gneissic material, which underwent this 
change after deiM)sition. 

Much erosion of the Pensauken deposits had again brought the drain- 
age system to a mature .stage of development, when the third or James- 
burg formation was laid down in the valleys under 130 or 150 feet above 
the sea. This is a thin mantle of commingled grave], sand, and loam, 
averaging no more than ten feet thick, frequently inclosing boulders, 
some of which are glacially striated. Subsecpient stream erosion has 
been slight. 

The fourth or Trenton gravel formalion. lying in the river valleys he- 
low the comparatively high limit of the Jamesburg loam and sand. Is 
too well known to need particular description. It belongs to the IhIi* 
moraine-forming st«ge of the Glacial period. 

The Beacon Hill. Pensauken and Jamesburg formationsare attributed 
t<» murine and estuarinede|H>sition,with intervening epeirog<»nic uplifts 
of the land. It is held by the author as still que.stionablf. whether ihf 
first is of Miocene or of Lafayette age; whether the second represents the 
Lafayette or the Columbia of the Atlantic coastal plain farther south: 
and whether the third belongs to the earliest or to some later stage of the 
general northern glaciation. 

Mr. ITpiiAM, in discussion, called attention to the total lack of marine 
fossils in all these formations, and to the ab.sence of shore lines marked 
by wave erosion and beach ridges; hence he would refer all the Yellow 
Gravel .series to fluvial deposition while the land had a greater altitude 
than now. [From advance sheets of the Annual Refxirt of ihe New Jer- 
sey geological survey for 1893, received, since the Baltimore meeting, 
from Prof. John C. Smock, the state geologist, and from Prof. Salisbury, 
whose more full descriptions of the.se formations are there j>resented. it 
wems well demonstrable that the great denudation between the Bea- 
con Hill and Pensauken formations should be ct)nsjdered as the sunn* 
with that intervening farther south between the Lafayette and Colum- 
bia formations, to be accounted for In the great preglaeial altitude to 
which the land was raised subse<pient to the epoch of <leposition of the 
Lafayeth* Ijeds. finally culminating wlih a high plateau climat«' and 
ice accumulation uiH)n the northern half of the continent. — w. r.] 
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Intropuction : Area defined. 
The following paper contains a resume of the results of a 
somewhat protracted study by the author of that portion of 

*Publi.sh»'d by permission of the Director of the U. S. (ii'olojjical Siir- 

In this work 1 have received courtesies and assistance from several 
irenllemen to whom I desire to e.xpress my oblipitions. T;) Dr. Otto 
Lerch I am indebted for many suggestions while in the field with him. 
He also submitted to me for study the collection of the Louisiana Oeol. 
Survry. To Dr. Wm. H. Dall, Prof. Angelo Heilprin. Mr. H. A. Pils- 
bry. Dr. C. E. lieecher, and Prof. H. P. Whitfield, I owe my thanks for 
access to the collections under their charge. To Dr. Dall and Mr. 11. T. 
Hill lam indebted for advice. Mr. (J. D. Harris has rendered me great 
assistance in helping me determine .some of the fossils, es|)ecially those 
which he has named, the descriptions of which have not yet apiH'ared 
in priiH. To Dr. Robt. T. Jackson, Prof. N. S. Shaler and Mr. L. S. 
(Jriswold of Harvard University I am thankful for advice. 
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Louisiana bounded in a general way by the Arkansas and 
Texas lines, by the Ouachita river as far south as Harrison- 
burg, by a line running thence to Alexandria on the Red 
river, and thence northeast to a point west of Mansfield on 
the Sabine river. This study was begun in the fall of 1889; 
in 1892 it was the good fortune of the author to be assistant 
to Dr. OttQ Lerch in his survey of the hills of northern Lou- 
isiana. From the fall of 1892 to the spring of 1894, while a 
student at Harvard University, I devoted a large portion of 
my time to preparing a report on the Eocene fossils of Louis- 
iana. During the autumn of 1894, acting under instructions 
from the Director of the United States Geological Survey, the 
author returned to Louisiana to collect more fossils and to 
study further the general geology of the region. In the re- 
port for this Survey much more detail will be given than is 
here presented, and lists of the fossils with descriptions and 
figures of the new species will be included. 

This area has been the subject of study by several able ge- 
ologists. Conrad as early as 1834* announced the existence 
of Eocene in Louisiana from fossils sent him. Later Hilgard, 
Hopkins, Johnson, Lerch, Harris, and McGee, have done field 
work in that state. The publications of these geologists will 
be alluded to as reference to their work becomes necessary. 

The Cretaceois. 

The existence of Cretaceous strata in Louisiana was first 
indisputably established by Hilgard in 1869. f Subsequently 
Hopkins, John«on, and Lerch, have noted the occurrence of 
Cretaceous in that state. Dr. Lerch gives a list of the locali- 
ties of these rocks on page 72, part 2, of his "Preliminary Re- 
port upon the Geology of the Hills of Louisiana." Cretaceous 
outcrops have been found in the following parishes in north- 
ern Louisiana: Webster, Bienville, Natchitoches, Winn and 
Rapides. 

Hilgard observed that these outcrops when mapped form a 
line trending from northwest to southeast. ;J Associated with 
the outcrops of the Cretaceous are salt deposits; hard linie- 

MoiiriiHl Acnd. Nat. Sci.. Phila.. vol. vii. p. 12i), 18:U. 

fl^i^r 11. Preliminary ro|KH*t of a (M'oIo«rical Keconiioissance of Lou- 
isiana, ii) DeUoNv's N«'\v Orleans K«.'vi«*\v, S»'i»t. l.S(il). 

^O]). cit., page 1 1. 
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stone, sulphur, and g^'psum, are not infrequent. On Sees. 81 
and 32, Twp. 10 N., R. 4 W., near Atlanta, in Winn parish, 
there outcrops a hard blue limestone whtoh is traversed by 
minute fissures. In these fissures a small aniount of gold has 
been found. 

In the Cretaceous of Louisiana Ejcoyyra co^tafa has been 
found; as this fossil is characteristic of the G)(iuconitic di- 
vision of the Upper Cretaceous, the strata in Lo\^isiana bear- 
ing this fossil should be considered of Glauoonitic age. 
Hilgard* mentions Gryphcea pitcher i also; but he is without 
doubt mistaken in his identification, as G, pitcheri is a Co- 
manche series fossil and does not occur in the Upper Creta- 
ceous. 

The relations of the Eocene to the Cretaceous, as conceived 
by Hopkins,f is shown in a section across the state, published 
in his first report. He indicates that there are knobs of Cre- 
taceous, around which the Eocene was deposited, but does not 
state explicitly the relation existing between the two series. 

Dr. Lerch on page 72 of his Second Report gives the fol- 
lowing explanation : 

If we connect the above localities we obtain un irrejoriilar line with a 
northwesterly trend, revealing-the distribution of the cn»t«ceous de|M>s- 
its in north Louisiana as far as explored, over LOOO feet in thickness. 
Nowhere outside of the outcrops bores have reached the cretaceous, not 
even in the nearest vicinity, wells of considerable depth have i>e net rated 
the shales of the l(»wer lignitic and marine Claiborne which surround 
these islands. It is most probable, however, that at Shreve|)ort the ar- 
tesian bore, 1,100 feet in depth, has j)enetrated the tertiary strata and 
that the water flows from the upjjer cretaceous sands. Judging from 
the bores and exi)<)sures of this substructure of Louisiana and excluding 
the overlying later def)Osits, it represents a ridge with steep hillsides 
and occasional high i)eaks with almost jwrpendicular declivities. The 
exogyra costata and the gryj.h«»a pitcherl found in close proximity in 
these outcrops, as well as the Eocene directly overlaying and resting 
against the creiacet)us, seem to prove that at the close of mesozoic time 
enormous plutonic forces convulsed, fractured, faulted and folded the 
cretaceous strata, throwing up mountain chains of vast extent and 
raising them far above the waters of the gulf. It seems to us more than 
l^)ssible that these grand disturbances involve the wholeof the southern 
cretaceous, and that the enormous downthrow along the balcones and 
the basaltic outbreaks along that fault are contemfwraneous with the 

*Prel. Hep. of a Geol. Keconn. of I^a., p. 11. 

f First Ann. Rep. of the Geol. Sur. of La., i». 78, in the La. State I'niv. 
Rep. for 1869, published 1870. 
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origin of iho moiintHin chain in tho tertiary of thiil stale and of Louisi- 
ana. In the basins and ♦•mbayments formed the Eocene strata wen-dc- 
|K)sited, the very existence of which proves that there was no interva 
of a land [>eriod between the cretaceous and tertiary in this state, and if 
we could remove the covering mantle we would seethe chains and |M'aks 
of limestone ranges formed at the close of the middle agesof our planet, 
altered somewhat by later erosion and denudation. 

We are not prepared to agree with Dr. Ler(*h as to the cor- 
relation of the disturbance in Louisiana succeeding the close 
of the Cretaceous deposition, with the time of the Balcones 
faulting and the Pilot Knob volcanic activity. To discuss 
this subject fully here would require too much space. 

We will emphasize the following facts, however. The Cre- 
taceous outcrops in the area under discussion have a general 
southeast and northwest trend with knobs or peaks projecting 
along the line, and around these knobs the Eocene has been 
deposited. The occurrence of many of these projecting peaks 
would indicate a period of erosion intervening between the 
close of the Cretaceous and the beginning of the Eocene. 
Furthermore, the Cretaceous at the Winn parish marble 
quarry is almost horizontal, the limestone rising as a butte- 
like mass into the Eocene. If there had been a mountain 
chain, as Dr. Lerch maintains, with the Eocene deposited im- 
mediately thereafter, before erosion had degraded the lime- 
stone, the Cretaceous rock at the place under discussion should 
represent either a dome or an anticline, but such is not the 
case. In the mind of the author the most logical explanation 
of the relation of the Cretaceous to the Eocene is that a land 
period followed the close of the deposition of the rocks be- 
longing to the former series. 

The Tertiary, 
the eocene, its characters and distribution. 

The P^ocene of Louisiana has been the subject of more or 
less study ever since C'onrad in 1834 announced the existence 
of strata of that age in the state. A good resume of the early 
work done on the Eocene of this state has been given by Mr. 
G. D. Harris in his report, "The Tertiary Geology of South- 
ern Arkansas," pp. 177-178. 

The Eocene of this state is composed of lignitic clays and 
sands, the sands often cross- bedded, with the interstratifica- 
tion of beds bearing a littoral fauna; the fossiliferous beds 
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are occasional!}' impure limestone. Apparently, beds in one 
place bearing marine fossils, may in other places be repre- 
sented by beds of the same age devoid of animal remains. 
Therefore, it is not at present possible to subdivide and cor- 
relate with accuracy all of the strata belonging to the Eocene 
period found in Louisiana. 

The following are approximately the limits of the area oc- 
cupied by the strata belonging to this period in Louisiana : 
On the north and west the Eocene of this state is continuous 
with that of Arkansas and Texas, on the south the boundary 
is formed b}'^ the Grand Gulf Miocene. This Miocene parting 
runs from a few miles soutii of Rosefield in Catahoula parish, 
by Centreville in the same parish, crossing Little river five or 
six miles below Georgetown, reaching the Red river five miles 
north of ('olfax in Grant parish, and the Sabine river near 
the mouth of Bayou Negrut.* 

Dr. Lerch has divided the Eocene as follows : 

Vicksbnrg, 

.lackson, 

Arcadia chiys. 

Upper Li^nitic. 

Marim* C'laibopm*, 

Lower Lij^nitic. 



Provisional names. 



I shall propose the following scheme : 
Vicksburg. 

(Intervening? lignitic chiys.) 
Jackson. 
Cocksfleld Ferry beds (equivalent, in a j^eneral way, U) the 

Claiborne sands of Alabama). 
Lower Claiborne, including Ontrea ttellnformin beds, FJsbon 

beds, and Biihrslone. 
Lignitic. 

Liynitic Staye, 

If this formation occurs in Louisiana it is only in the 
northwestern corner of Caddo parish and probably at Shreve- 
port. I have seen at Port Caddo Landing in Harrison county, 
Texas, which adjoins Caddo parish, strata that I consider lig- 
nitic. If this point is connected with the point where Mr. 
Harris' Lignitic-Claiborne parting, as shown on his map of 
southern Arkansas, reaches the Arkansas-Louisiana state line. 



*S(>me of tlie above data are taken frtjm Hoi»kins; 1st. Ann. Ke[). of 
La. Slate (Jeol. Siirv.. p. 99, for 18(59. pub. 1870. 
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it will be seen that the northwestern corner of Caddo parish 
most probably is Lignitic. I have not been able to examine 
that area. 

Lower Claiborne Stage, 

This stage covers by far the largest area of any of the sub- 
divisions of the Eocene in Louisiana, extending south from the 
Arkansas line to Georgetown, on Little river, to St. Maurice 
at the mouth of Saline bayou on the Red river, and to Proven- 
cal on the T. & P. railway. Lower Claiborne fossils have 
been found in Bossier, Webster, Claiborne, Bienville, Jackson, 
Winn, Natchitoches and Grant parishes. 

In Alabama* the Lower Claiborne is divided into: 
Ostrea sellteformis beds, 
Lisbon beds, and 
Buhrstone. 

In Mississippi Dr. Hilgardf divides the Claiborne, below 
the Lignitic bed separating the Claiborne of that state from 
the Jackson, into 

Calcapeous, and 

Siliciuus Claiborne. 

Smith J writes: "From the section given in Hilgard's re- 
port, it seems that the middle part of what we have called 
the Claiborne series, containing the great number of Ostrea 
sella'formis^ are the beds of the Calcareous division, best de- 
veloped in that state. "§ 

The Silicious Claiborne represents in large part the Buhr- 
stone of Alabama. This formation in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi receives its name from the peculiar lithologic characters 
of its constituent rocks, which find no counterpart in Louisi- 
ana. As the Buhrstone in these two states is not character- 
ized by well preserved fossil organisms, it is not possible to 
make any precise correlation in the Louisiana section. 

The localities in which Lower Claiborne fossils have been 
found have already been indicated. The following are the 
general lithologic characters presented by that stage in Lou- 
isiana. In Caddo and De Soto parishes and in Natchitoches 

*G. D. Harris: Am. .loiirn. Sci., April, 1894. Also see Smith and John- 
son, Bull. 43, U. S. Geol. Sur., 1887. 

f Aj^riculUire and Geol. of Miss., p. 108. 1800. 

tBull. 43. U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 25, 1887. 

S§The author is not altogether certain about Smith's correlation. 
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parish* as far south as Victoria, this formation is represented 
bylignitie sands and clays devoid of marine fossils, but ligni- 
tiferous strata occur throughout the whole area of the Lower 
Claiborne. In Bossier, Claiborne and Bienville parishes fos- 
sils are found as easts in sandstone, and as ferruginous re- 
placements. In Webster, Bienville and Jackson parishes the 
fossils are usually obtained in glauconitic sands, although oc- 
casionally present in yellowish clay. Further south in the 
extreme southern portion of Bienville parish and in Natchi- 
toches and Winn parishes, the fossiliferous beds are very cal- 
careous. and are rich in fossils, which are usually poorly pre- 
served. Ostreu sellcpformis is often extremely abundant. 
There are slight paleontologic differences to be found in the 
fauna contained in the calcareous clays or clayey limestones 
of northwestern Winn parish and of Natchitoches parish, as 
compared with the fauna found in the glauconitic sands to 
the northwest: but both faunae are beyond doubt Lower Clai- 
borne, and they are very closely related. From the southeast 
dip of the Eocene of Louisiana, it appears very probable that 
the calcareous beds above alluded to represent a horizon a 
little higher than the glauconitic beds to the north. Within 
the calcareous area at St. Maurice, Robertsville and George- 
town, Lower Claiborne fossils were obtained from glauconitic 
sands or greenish clays. These beds, from the close resem- 
blance of their fossils to those found in the calcareous beds, 
in all probability represent local lithologic differences in the 
horizon to which the calcareous beds belong. 

The Lower Claiborne formation rests conformably upon 
the lignitic, and passes conformably into the Cocksfield Ferry 
beds above. 

Of Dr. Lerch's division the following belong to the Lower 
Claiborne : 

.fiiekflon {in }>art). 

ArcHdia CIhvs, 

Upper Lipniiic (in pari), 

Marine Claiborne, 

Lower Lignitic (at least in part). 
The sections shown in figs. l,f 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, plate IX, 
indicate the general characters of the stage. 

*This part of the I^)wer Claiborne is Hilgard's Mansfield group. 
fFig. 1 is probably Lignitic. 
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At Slireveport it is difKcult to decide whetlier the straU) 
exposed should be considered Lignitic or Lower Claiborne, 
although they probably are Lignitic. 

The Mansfield group of Hilgard should in all probability be 
referred to the Lower Claiborne. There is in the Mansfield 
group, so far as we know, a complete absence of animal re- 
mains, the formation being composed of lignitiferous sands 
and clays. The characters of the strata, however, are litho- 
logically the same as those of the lignitiferous beds that occur 
within the northern part of the Lower Claiborne area between 
the Ouachita and Red rivers. The marine fossils found be- 
tween these two rivers are always both overlaid and underlaid 
by lignitic strata. The Mansfield area lies south, southwest, 
and west of a part of the Lower Claiborne area in which ma- 
rine fossils have been found. Making an approximate deter- 
mination of the strike of the former beds, which is either 
north or northeast, the fossiliferous Lower Claiborne of Bos- 
sier, Webster, Claiborne and Bienville parishes, would be 
along the strike-line of the Mansfield. The inclination of 
these beds is so slight that only by accurate instrumental 
work can their dip and strike be determined with exactness. 
Lower Claiborne fossils have been found in Harrison county, 
Texas,* northwest of the outcrops of the Mansfield; they are 
found north, northeast and eastf of the outcrops of the for- 
mation under discussion in parishes already mentioned, and 
to the south the Mansfield in Natchitoches parish dips under 
the Lower C'laiborne at Victoria. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the beds bearing marine fossils, found in the vi- 
cinity of Victoria, Provencal, Natchitoches, St. Maurice, etc., 
are stratigraphically above the fossiliferous beds found in 
Bossier, Webster, Claiborne and Bienville parishes. 

West of the outcrops of the Mansfield in Texas,J according 
to L. C. Johnson, is Claiborne. As the topography of the 
Mansfield does not represent a basin, g such as would suggest 



*J()hr)S()n. Iron Kegion of La. and T«*\as. p. 21. 1888. 

fThc Lower Claiborne is east of the Mansfield in Xatcliitoclies. Winn 
and (irant jiarishes. 

Jlron Kej^'ioifs. La. and Texas: see map. 

j5 The a vera ire altilnde alonir the T. ^^ P. railwav. from Shrevi-port. 
after passin«r out of the river bottom, to Provencal, is'i81 fei't: alon<r th»' 
v., S. tV P. railroad from Shreveport, after leavinir the Red river bottom. 
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that the Lower Claiborne had been eroded otf and the Lignit- 
ic exposed, it seems to the writer that the Mansfield is only a 
portion of the Lower Claiborne devoid of marine fossils. 

As the correlation in this paper is based on paleontologieal 
grounds, the following list of some of the more common fos- 
sils is given. 



Cylichiia jralba Cox. 
Horsonia biconica Wnn'F. 
Aiicilla stamiMea Cox. 

aiicillops Hkilphix. 
M(HH)pl\<rnia crassiplica Cox. 
Marjrinolla larvata Cox. 

const rictoides Mkv. A: Ai.n. 
Fiisiis mortonioiKsis (iaub. 
Papillina diimosa Cox. 
Pyriila (Fusotk'ula) tcxaiia Ai.i). 

aiul FIakkis. 
[-.atirns mo<)n»i (iAini. 
Pst'udoliva vest list a Cox. 
<'orniilina arini<:«*ra Cox. 
Plios t4>\aiiiis (Jabij. 

.scalatiis If Kii.iMUX. 
Mnrex on^oiiatiis Cox. 
Mup»*.\ (()ilont(»|M)lys») cump.sorliytis 

Gahb. 
Distorsio s«'pt«*inilentata Gabb. 
i'assis (IMialinm) jflobcisa Dai.l. 
<'yt)ra*a konin*dyi Harris. 
Calyptraphorus velatus Cox. 
Kimflla laqucata Cox. 

tc.xana Harris. 
Tnrrilella velusta Cox. 
nasiita Gabb. 
diitcxana F{arri.*<. 



Natica s<>niiliiiiata Lka. 
Liinatia t»nr.iniila Cox. 
Neve pi la limn la Cox. 
Liolia ^ranulata Lha. 
Ostroa divaricata Lka. 

alabamiensis Lka. 
sfllfpformis Cox. 
Anomia cphipiHiiiU's Gabb. 
Pcc'ten claiborneiisis Cox. 
Area rhomboidolla Lka. 
Trijfonarca d«'cisa Cox. 
Lim()[)sis aviculoidos Cox. 
Venericardja pianicosla La.m. 
Mt*retrix ]M)uls<)ni Cox. 
Corbnla oniscus Cox. 
nasut^i Cox. 
lexana Ciabb. 
Protocardia gambrina (J abb. 
Astarte tellinoides Cox. 
Pteropsis coiiradi Daxa. 
Flabrllnm cuium forme Loxs.. var. 

pachyphyHnm, G. and II. 
Discotrocluis orbijrnianiis Kd. and 

Haimk. 
Platytroehus sp. 
Turbinolia pharelra Lka. 
Endopadiys maclurii Lka., and 

many other species. 



plebiiides. sp. nov. 

Except the above mentioned corals, all the corals are new 
species ; but they are, with very few exceptions, identical with 
the species found in the Lower Claiborne of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

The presence of such mollusks as Ostrea (h'van'cafa, O. sel- 
Infovinis^ Anomia ephippoidea^ Boi'soiild hiroHica^ Latirus 
woorei, Fusirs wo)'toniop.sis, etc., leaves no doubt as to wliat 
the homotaxial equivalents in Mississipi, Alabama, and Texas 



loCalhonii. it is 'W! fe'*t. These elevations are lalven from the res|H*c'tive 
railroad proHW's. 
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are.* The corals are, if possible, even more decisive than the 
mollusks; but as only a few of the species have been described^ 
their names are not cited, although I hav« manuscript descrip- 
tions of them and have had figures of them drawn. 

The age of these beds has already been pointed out by 
Johnson,! Lerch,J and Harri8,§ but all three have erred in 
making the Lower Claiborne area too small, and the Jackson 
area too large. 

Lower Claiborne fossils were collected by the Louisiana 
Geological Survey at Georgetown, on the railroad from Mon- 
roe to Alexandria, near Little river. This shows the exist- 
ence of Lower Claiborne strata farther south than has hitherto 
been recorded. Some of the species are : 
Vohitilithcs iwtrosus Con. r^calaria nassula Cox. 

Latirus moorei Gabb. Vencricardia planicosta Cox. 

Lunatia om inula Cox. Corbula sp. 

I regard the Latirus moorei as indicative of the age of the 
beds. 

Four questions need further discussion : 1st, the Arcadia 
clays; 2d, the small prairies or meadows in Bienville, north- 
ern Winn, and Natchitoches parishes; 3d, the " Upper Lig- 
nitic" of Dr. Lerch ; 4th, the red clays in the vicinity of Mt. 
Lebanon and Arcadia. 

The Arcadia clays. Dr. Lerch has described in both Parti 
and Part II of his "Report on the Geology of the Hills of Lou- 
isiana," a series of gray clays, typically exposed in the vicin- 
ity of Arcadia, and which he considered as resting upon the 
eroded surface of the Claiborne strata. To these clays in 

♦The attention of the reader is called especially to the following pub- 
lications: 

Wm. M. Gabb: .Tour. Acad. Nat. 8ci. Phila., new ser., vol. iv, p. *{7G 
et seq.. 1860. 

T. H. Aldrich and (>. Mever: Journ. Cinn. Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. i.\. 
No. 2, pp. 40-50, 1886. 

T. H. Aldrich: Prelim. Rep. on the Tert. Foss. of Ala. and Miss,. 
Bull. 1. Ala. Geol.Surv., 1886. 

A. Heilfjrin: Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila.. 18$K). p. 393 et seq. 

G. D. Harris, Tert. Geol. of Southern Ark., Ark. Geol. Surv., KejK)rt 
State Geolo;<ist for 1802, vol. ii, 1894. 

E. T. Dumble: .lourn. Geol., vol ii, No. 6. 1894. p]). .m1-555, 566. 

Wm. Kennedy: 2d, 8d and 4th Ann. RejKJrts, State Geolo<rist of Texas. 

t Iron Ke«:ions of La. and Texas, p. 20, 1888. 

\ Part II, (Jeol. Hills of La., p. 82, 189.3. 

i$ Tertiary Geol. S. Ark., p. 177, 1894. Prof. Harris erred in acceplin^^ 
the previous work of .lolinson on tin: areal <listribution. 
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hie secofid report the name "Arcadia clays" was given, and 
they were considered of Jackson age. 

The author was first led to doubt the existence of an un- 
conformity for paleontologic reasons. The Lower Claiborne 
attains a fine development in Louisiana. In Winn and Natofa- 
itoehes parishes, the Lower Claiborne beds, as already noted, 
become very calcareous, and Ostrea sellceformis is often found 
in the greatest abundance. These features are characteristic 
of Hilgard's Calcareous Claiborne in Mississippi, which has 
been correlated with the Ostrea selloiformis beds of Alabama 
by Smith. The Ostrea selloiformis beds in Alabama are sepa- 
rated from the Jackson by scarcely 80 feet of strata. Whether 
the calcareous beds of Winn and Natchitoches parishes are 
the exact equivalent of the Ostrea selloiformis beds of Ala- 
bama or not, the fact remains that they are not far from the 
base of the Jackson, and it seems improbable that a long pe- 
riod of dry land surfacecould have intervened. Furthermore, 
G. D. Harris* in Arkansas discovered beds "Uppermost Clai- 
bornian or perhaps transitional between that and the Jack- 
son," a fact to my mind making it still more improbable that 
there could have been in Louisiana an erosion period between 
the two stages. 

In order to study this supposed unconformity further, in 
November, 1894, I went to Arcadia to examine again some sec- 
tions in that vicinity. Fig. 3, plate IX, represents a section 
made in the first railroad cut west of that town. The gray 
or Arcadia clays were found resting conformably on the 
black clays. The dip of both the gray and black clays was 
the same both in direction and anlount, and the stratifica- 
tion was absolutely continuous from one clay to the other. 
From the distribution of the color one would at first be in- 
clined to think that there was an unconformity, but in a layer 
not thicker than one's finger I have seen the stratum in the 
length of about a foot, light gray or blue, then chocolate, and 
at last black (or almost black) where it passes into the lig- 
nitic nucleus of the cut. Fig. 4, a section made on the La. & 
N. W. railway, six and a half miles south of Gibbsland, rep- 
resents the same phenomena. Instead of an unconformity, I 
would suggest as an explanation, that the wat ers w o rking 
*T«'rtiary Geology of Southern Arkansas, p. 93, 1804. 
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along the sides of the hill have leached out some of the color- 
ing matter of the black clays and have thus produced the ap- 
pearance that the hills now present, viz. : a black nucleus 
mantled by gray clays. It has been suggested to me, to call 
the black clays an unireatheretl ntfclevs. In some cases the 
difference between the gray and blackish clays may be due to 
different lithologic constitution, but I have never seen any ev- 
idence of an erosion period intervening between the **Arcad- 
ia clays" and the Lower Claiborne beds. 

On only one of the hilltops above the "Arcadia clays'' did 
I find fossils and that was on the La. & N. \V. railway, between 
five and six miles south of Gibbsland. Here gray and mottled 
clays grade upward into red clays which contained a cast of 
Venericardia planicosfa; as this species is found in both the 
Jackson and lower Eocene beds, it does not fix the age of 
these beds. But on Hammett's branch, S. W. ^, Sec. 30, Twp. 
18 N., R. 6 W., in a gray joint clay numerous Lower Claiborne 
fossils, such as Anomia ephippoides und Fla bell urn cuneiforme 
var. pachyphyllum, were found. On p. 11 of his first report. 
Dr. Lerch states: "A paucity of fossils characterizes these de- 
posits, and so far only near the line of contact with the un- 
derlying green sand, marine shells have been found which 
prove to be the same as those found in the underlying Clai- 
borne formation." 

I believe that the name ''Arcadia clays" must be abandoned 
and the clays for which the name stands be referred to the 
Lower Claiborne. 

The Small Prairies nf Winn and Xatchitoches Parishes * 
Unfortunately, from lithologic and topographic resemblance, 
much of the Lower Claiborne of Louisiana has been confused 
with the Jackson. Johnson states on p. 16 of his report on 
the "Iron Regions of Louisiana and Texas" : "The boundary 
of this formation [the Jackson] was traced by prairies and 
wells along the left bank of Bayou Saline and from the S. W. 
\ of Sec. 20, T. 16 N.. R. 5 W., northeastward to Gansville, 
near the borders of Jackson and Winn parishes, and runs di- 
agonally through Jackson parish in the direction of Monroe, 

*l^ntil tli»' :iutli(>r had stn(li<*(l th«* fossils roiiiul in iIu'm' prnirifs. In- 
thoiiirht s(»nn' of the Lower Chnlxn-iH' w.is .Iaoks«»n. 
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Ouachita parish. The formation probably occ*upies high 
points till farther north on Bayou Saline." 

Dr. Lerch, on p. 89 of his second report, gives a section in 
White Oak Creek ten miles northwest of Winnfield, which he 
considers to be the contact between the Jackson and his Upper 
Lignitic. He states: *"A similar section is seen in No. 7 (fig.) 
of foregoing pages. The characteristic bald prairies are 
abundant in the neighborhood, and in the dumps of wells with 
undrinkable water large selenite crystals and Jackson fossils 
have been collected." 

Both of these gentlemen have erred as to the age of 
these beds, as the following list of some of the more char- 
acteristic fossils from one of these prairies ten miles north- 
west of Winnfield will show. This collection was made by the 
Louisiana (Geological Survey and was submitted to the author 
for study. My thanks are due to Prof. G. D. Harris for as- 
sistance in determining some of the raollusks. 
Fusiis mortonioiisis (J abb. alabamieiisis Lka. 

I^stMulolivu vt'tusta Cox. PiM!ttMi claibornensis Cox. 

Cassidaria plaiioti^cta Mey. and Limopsis avieuIoid«»s Cox. 

Ai,D. Crassatt'lla Uwalta IIakkis. 

Rimolla U'xana Hahuis. Corbiila onisciis Cox. 

Tiirritolla apita 1)e Ghe(J. Protocardia •rambrina Oabb. 

diiloxana Harris. Twd iindescrib»»d corals, both Ivp- 

CalypiniMi trocliiformis Lam. ically I/<>w«TCIaiborn<', to which 

DiMitaliiim miiiutistriatiim (iABB. I have jriven the names Flahd- 

Ostrea divaricata Lea. lum ^rr/it and Paracyathu^i beilnH. 

There is not a characteristic Jackson fossil in the above as- 
semblage, while many are strictly Lower Claiborne. 

Limestone of similar character to that in which the above 
fossils occur as casts, and containing the same fossils, is found 
in Natchitoches parish, between Provencal and Robertsville, 
and one and a quarter miles south of Provencal. 

In the vicinity of Victoria, Provencal, Natchitoches, and in 
southern Bienville parish, are beds of Ostrea sellwfonn is, which 
usually form small prairies. Unfortunately Dr. Lerch has 
been confused by this oyster; so I shall venture a correction. 
On p. 90 of his second report, in discussing the Jackson- 
Vicksburg groups, section No. 14 he states: 

»Th«' src-tion was made on White Oak creek, Sec. 14,T. 11 N.. R. 5 W. 
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About one milo* southwest of Victoria the rollowiiijir section whs ob- 
served, showing well the [K)sition of the limestone of this formation: 

1. Red sandy clays. 

2. Limestone with Ostrea, 2 feet. 
JI. Gray clay. 

4. Laminated black lignitic shales with sand 
partings to base. 

The foregoing exposure is 100 feet in vertical height. As this is the 
last section northward along this line, we refer the above limc^stone to 
the Jackson beds till the fossils have been studied. 

In last November I visited the locality in which this sec- 
tion was made, and found the limestone composed of Ostrea 
sellmformis and Anomia ephippoides^ which of course put it 
into the Lower Claiborne ; and as the gray clays are conform- 
ably just below the limestone, they must also be referred to 
the Lower Claiborne. 

The ''^ Upper JAgnitic'' of Dr, Lerch, This author has de- 
scribed a series of lignitic clays which he states overlie his 
''Marine Claiborne," and to which he has given the name of 
"Upper Lignitic." Part of his Upper Lignitic, as exposed ten 
miles northwest of Winnfield, undoubtedly belongs in the 
Lower Claiborne, for it is there overlaid by strata bearing 
Lower Claiborne fossils. But I am not certain that the strata 
in other localities presenting the same lithological appearance 
and designated by Dr. Lerch as the Upper Lignitic, occupy 
the same stratigraphic position. At Columbia the lignitic 
strata probably are not Lower Claiborne but represent what I 
have called the Cocksfield Ferry beds. The lignitic strata 
about three miles south of Rosefieldf lie at the base of the 
Vicksburg, and most probably they arc intermediate between 
the Jackson and that stage. 

l^he red clays and red sandy dags in the vicinity of Mt, Leb- 
anon and Arcadia, In northern Louisiana many hills are 
capped by deposits of red sandy clays, which in the vicinity 
of Mt. Lebanon, Homer, and Arcadia contain fossils that are, 
excepting one species, identical with those of the underlj^ing 
Lower Claiborne. The exception is a new Cardium^ to which 
I have given the name of C. harrisi. The species found in 
these deposits are: 

*Not s«> far, scarcely \ mile. 

fLerch. (ieol. Hills, La.. Part ii, p. IKS, WX\. 
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Volutilithes i>etrosiiR Con. Capdiiim hiippisi, sp. nov.* 

Ostreu divaricata Lea. Pteropsis conradi Dana. 

Veiiericardia planicosta Lam. 

In many places in northern Louisiana the red sandy clays 
or sands rest unconformably on the Eocene, and doubtless be- 
long to the Lafayette of McGee. 

As it appears to the author that there has been some con- 
fusion of "Lafayette," "Orange sand," etc., with residual de- 
posits, he gives at some length the reasons why he considers 
the superficial clays around Mt. Lebanon and Arcadia resid- 
ual. 

Two hypotheses for the presence of the Lower Claiborne 
fossils in the superficial deposits under discussion present 
themselves: 1st, they may have been transported; 2d, they 
may be in place. The latter hypothesis we regard as the cor- 
rect one for the following reasons. 

1. In Mt. Lebanon, and north and east of that place, many 
of these fossils are found as casts in ferruginous sandstone or 
as ferruginous replacements. One mile north of Mt. Lebanon, 
in a well from a yellowish sand many Lower Claiborne fossils 
were collected. In Mt. Lebanon Lower Claiborne fossils were 
found in greenish clays or sands thrown out of a well. Sec- 
tions in these wells and the vicinity show that superficial 
•strata rest directly upon the subjacent Eocene. 

2. The transition from the Eocene to the superficial depos- 
its can be traced. In fig. 2, plate IX, the glauconitic sands 
pass by oxidation into the yellow sands, and the yellow clay 
passes by oxidation into the red. The yellow clay has fre- 
quently on its surface blotches of red which have been pro- 
duced by oxidation. The transition from the Eocene to the 
surface red clays is seen at Arcadia, six and a half miles south 
of Gibbsland on the La. & N. W. railroad, and between five 
and six miles south of Gibbsland on the same road. At the 
latter place in the red clay Veaericardia planicosta was 
found, as already noted. 

8. Fossils found in the well one mile north of Mt. Lebanon, 
imbedded in indurated glauconitic sand, are so similar in oc- 

*Mr. Harris has examined tlie S[)ecimens submitted to me, and writes 
m»* that he found the same sjx'cies at Walnut Bluff, Ouachita river, Ar- 
kansas. On page 142 of liis Arl<ansas rei)ort, the spt»cies is referred to 
as CifViiium sp. 
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currenc»e to those in the red sandy claj's as to suggest that, 
were the sands further oxidized and the calcareous shells dis- 
eolved out, there would result exactly what is found in the 
surface sands. 

4. There are in the specimens from the superficial deposits 
no indications of their having been waterworn. In Canlitnit 
harrisi the angles are very sharp, so that if it had been trans- 
ported it must have been imbedded in rock. As the specimen 
is large, a powerful current would have been required and 
there are no indications of such. 

For the above reasons the author considers the red clays 
and red sandy clays on the hills in the vicinity of Mt. Lebanon 
and Arcadia as oxidized Eocene. 

Fossils as casts in ferruginous sandstone have been found 
in Lincoln, Claiborne, and Bossier parishes. 

The Cite ks field Ferry beds. 

Conformably above the fossiliferous Lower Claiborne at St. 
Maurice, fig. 6, plate IX, are laminated non-fossiliferous clays 
or laminated sand and clay, dipping slightly south. These 
beds present dilferent litliological phases, sometimes contain- 
ing more clay and little or no sand. 

The same beds are well exposed at Cocksfield Ferry, about 
halfway between St. Maurice and Montgomery, fig. 7, plate IX. 

At Montgomery, immediately below the Jackson,* beds 
lithologically like those found in the upper part of the St. 
Maurice section and like those at (Jocksfield Ferry are found. 
The section at Montgomery is represented in fig. 8, plate IX. 
The dip at Montgomery is somewhat st4.*eper than at St. Mau- 
rice. 

For these beds between St. Maurice and Montgomery, com- 
ing between the Lower Claiborne and the Jackson, I proprise 
the local name of Cocksjiebi Ferry beds. In a general way 
they represent the Claiborne sands of Alabama, but it is not 
possible to limit precisely the Lower Claiborne above or the 
Jackson below, and one cannot stiite exactly how much or 
what part of these beds represent the (.'la 1 borne sands. No 
beds bearing marine fossils and equivalent to the latter beds 
have been found in Louisiana. 

*l)r. Hil«rar«l in>t«'s li«riiilic bt'ds h»*n«'jith \\\v .lafk*iuii in Mississijuii. 
Ajrrio. ancKnM)!. Miss., pp. 108, \Z\. Vi:. 128. 
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l^he Jackson and Vicksfjurg stages. 

As pointed out by Dr. Lerch in his report on "Geology of 
the Hills of Louisiana/* the Jackson and Vickeburg pass con- 
formably into each other and resemble each other so closely 
lithologically that they can be distinguished only by paleon- 
tologic characters. Both stages are largely characterized 
by calcareous clays. At the base of the Vicksburg are lig- 
nitic strata, as can be seen in the section about three miles 
south of Kosefield in Catahoula parish. Dr. Hilgard* has no- 
ted a similar occurrence of lignitic cia}'^ and lignite at the 
base of the Vicksburg at Vicksburg and north of Brandon in 
Mississippi. On account of the lithological similarities of 
these two stages the area occupied by them must for the pres- 
ent be treated as a unit. Oh the north the area is limited by 
the Claiborne series of beds, the known Jackson outcrops 
being at Montgomery on the Red river, at Tullos and two 
miles north of Rosefield in Catahoula parish, at Bunker Hill 
in Caldwell parish, and at Grand View on the Ouachita river. 

Mr. Harris, in his "Report on the Tertiary Geology of Ar- 
kansas,*' on p. 182 states: "The exact point at which the 
.Jackson stage reaches the Ouachita river is still unknown. In 
1884 Dr. Harlan described the genus BasilosaurnH (Zeuglodon) 
before the American Philosophical Society, giving as its lo- 
cality a point on the Ouachita river, fifty miles by land below 
Monroe. This means doubtless a locality not far from Grand 

lew. 

Hopkinsf makes no reference t<^ Harlan's work, and from 
his statement, even giving a section, I am certain that he had 
been to Grand View. By the crooked road south from Mon- 
roe, Grand View is very near the locality referred to by Har- 
lan. I have Jackson fossils, submitted to me by the Louisi- 
ana Geological Survey, that came from two miles north of 
Rosefield, a point about five miles southwest of Grand View. 
Hopkins mentions Zeuglodon bones having been found "where 
tiie Harrisonburg and Columbia road crosses the Catahoula 
and Caldwell parish line." J This place corresponds very 

*Ajrriculturt» Hiid Gool. of Miss., p. 108. 1800. 

IKirst U««|). La. Oeol. Surv. for 18(»!>, |)ub. 1870. p. IK). 

top. cit.. 1). 1)2. 
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closely with that whence the Louisiana Survey fossils that I 
have were obtained. 

Mr. Harris further states: '*Dr. E. W. Hilgard* has inter- 
preted Harlan's locality for Zeuglodon remains as 'about half 
way between Columbia and Monroe.' It is very difficult to 
see how this construction can be put on Harlan's statement." 
I agree with Mr. Harris, and think Dr. Hilgard made a lapsm* 
penno'. 

North of the line indicated by the above localities for 
Jackson fossils, none have so far been reported by competent 
paleontologists. 

West of the Red river so far not a Jackson fossil has been 
authoritatively reported. f When at Provencal in November 
I drove eight miles south of that place searching for Jackson 
outcrops. In the banks of Santa Barba creek (called by the 
inhabitants Sandy Burg) I found a greenish blue clay con- 
taining calcareous nodules, resembling considerably in litho- 
logic appearance the Jackson at Montgomery. The river has 
a wide valley opposite Montgomery, so Dr. Lerch had no 
chance to find Jackson fossils while making his section along 
the T. & P. railway from Alexandria to Mansfield. Along the 
Claiborne-Jackson contact the Sparta sands obscure the older 
geology. 

One point on the northern boundary needs a little further 
discussion. At Georgetown, in the valley of the Little river, 
Lower Claiborne fossils were obtained from a well. Jackson 
fossils, ZeiffjlodoH, were found in a railroad cutting at Tullos, 
a few miles east of Little river. It is the opinion of the au- 
thor that the stream has eroded away the Jackson and has 
thus brought the Lower (Uaiborne near to the surface. 

The southern boundary of the Jackson- Vicksburg has been 
ver>' well traced by Hopkins from the Ouachita to the Red 
river. The parting runs from a point two miles south of 

*{wu\. ItHComi. La., p. 8, 1809. 

f At Sabinelowii, Texas, on the Sabine river, Ilil^'anl on p. 20 of his 
Sup. and Fin. Kei). of a Oeol. Ueeonn. of La., mentions having fouml 
Jackson fossils. Mr. K. T. Dumble. in vol. ii. No. 0, of the .lournal o( 
Geolo^ry, on p. .)(50, referrin*^ to the Eocene «)f Texas, writes: "None of 
the beds of the Eocent' havin«< yii'lded fossils charact«^ristic of horizons 
hi«rher than llu' Lower Claiborne, the de|K»sits referable to that series 
are confined to its basal iK>rtion." On a map of the Eocene of eastern 
Texas, hv \\ . KenrHMl\ , the beds at Sabini'town are representtul as ^f^t- 
riiu htda. which an*. accordin«r to Mr. Dumble. Lower ('laihorin'. 
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Rosefield, near Centrevi]i#y crosses Little river five miles below 
Georgetown and reaches th^ Rctd river five miles north of 
Colfax. 

Some of the fossils found in the Jackson of Louisiana are : 
ZoiigkKlon. PfcttiiJ inip«ru&CoN. 

Umbrella planulHta Con. Pectenciilus f]lc«us Cox. 

Con us lortilis Con. Vonoricardia planicoata Lam. 

Conorbis alatoides Ald. jacksoiieiisis Con. 

('assidaria |>ekM'St)iii Con. (.'rassatella flexura Con. 

Tiirritella alveata Con. Corbula bicarinata Con. 

Xenopliora rt'clusa Con. Flebellum cuiieifurme Lons., var. 

AmaUhea americana Con. wailesii Con. 

Natica permunda Con. Tmchocyathiislu ii ii 1 i ti To rm i s 

Ostrea trigonalis Con. Con., and many others. 

Fossils of the Vicksburg stage were collected at only one 
locality by the Louisiana Geological Survey, viz., three miles 
south of Rosefield. 

Some of the fossils found here were: 
IVntalium mississippiense Con. Pt'Ctunculus arctatusCoN. 

Ostroa vicksburgensis Con. Crassatella mississippionsis Con. 

PecttMi poulsoni Morton. Meretri.x sobriira Con. 

Area mississippiensis Con. Rupsammia caulifera Con. 

Byssoarca lima Con. Orbitoides mantelli Morton. 

In the American Journal of Science, 2d ser., vol. xlviii, 
1869, p. 340, Dr. Hilgard mentions OrhUoUfea^ Pecten poulsoni^ 
and Ostrea vickshurffensis, from the heads of Bear creek between 
Dugdemona bayou and the Red river. On p. 33 of his "Sup- 
plemental and Final Report of a Geological Reconnoissanceof 
Louisiana," he refers to this same locality as "seven miles 
(west) from Little River Ferry." 

In the American Journal of Science. 3d ser., vol. xxx, 1885, 
p. 269, the same writer mentions Orbitoides, Area tnisaissippi' 
ensis, and Peclen poulsoni, from Bayou Funne Louis. 

We possess the following data regarding Vicksburg rocks 
west of Red river. Dr. Hilgard states in the American Journal 
of Science, 2d ser., vol. xlviii, 1869, p. 339, "At the base of 
the Grand Gulf rocks we find, on bayou Taureaii, a seam of 
shell limestone with Vicksburg fossils." On page 19 of his 
Supplemental and Final Report of a Geological Reconnois- 
sance of Louisiana, he mentions Area mississippiensis from 
this locality. 
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MIOCENE : THE URAND GULF GROUP. 

The Miocene of Louisiana is represented by the (jrand Gulf 
group of Hilgard. These rocks have been described by Hil- 
gard, Hopkins, .Johnson, and Lereh. 

They are composed of clays, sands, clay stones, sandstones, 
and quartzites. So far no fossils have been collected and de- 
termined from them, but they are referred to the Lower Mio- 
cene because they are without doubt the same as the Grand 
Gulf of Mississippi, the age of which has been fixed positively.* 

The northern boundar}^ of the Grand Gulf has already in 
part been indicated in this paper. It runs north from Harri- 
sonburg, Hanking the bottom of Ouachita river, to a point 
about three miles south of Rosefield. The line from this point 
to the Red river has already been indicated. West of the Ked 
river there are excellent exposures at Chopin. Thence the line 
has been traced to the Sabine river by Hopkins. After cross- 
ing the Red river Hopkins says: ''Reappearing in the Cloutier- 
ville and Kisatchie Hills, it ranges almost due west to the 
'Bad Hiir seven miles south of Many, in De Soto, and reaches 
Sabine, near the mouth of Bayou Negrut."f 

The relation of the Grand Gulf to the Eocene is a perplex- 
ing question, and is one not satisfactorily settled. Pumpelly J 
and Dall§ have shown that in Florida the lowest Miocene rests 
unconformably on the Vicksburg Eocene. We have in Louis- 
iana the Vicksburg Eocene and the Lower Miocene. 

The topographic features of the Grand Gulf are interesting. 
The northern boundary is, when not covered by the subse- 
quent deposits, a rather steep escarpment facing inland, un- 
derneath which the Vicksburg dips. Dr. Lerch has given an 
excellent description of the topographic featuresof the Grand 
Gulf. 

Mort' than Jiiiy of the previous regions described, it has llie phiin 
structure prestTved. though erosion has been in this territory not )ess 
active il lias cliiseled out different forms. Instead of the well rounded 
hills and more gentle slopes of the ridges occupying the region nortli of 
its boundary, it slopes from its deeply dentated and broken north line 

*I)alI, l^uli. (i.M)l. Soc. Amer., vol. v, 1894, pp. 1«4, Hi?. 
Smith. Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. XLvii. p. 21)(), April, 1894. 
Smith, (liarl to (ieol. Map of Ala., 1894. 

IHopkins: First Ann. Kep., (ieol. Surv. La. for 1869, pub. 1870. p. 99. 

*.\mer. ,I()ur. Sci.. III. vol. XLVi, p. 44")etse(i., 189'i. 

jii;ull«Miii (ieol. Soc. .\m.. vol. v. p. lO'i, 1894. 
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southward under a steep anjjle beyond the boundary of the present sur- 
vey, rapidly towards the pulf, presenting a plateau in which tlie rivers 
have cut wide valleys with steep walls and their tributaries, narrow 
gulleys with broken and dentated embankments, several over 100 feet 
in height. Frequently the country roads wind along a narrow ridge, 
falling steep to either side for many miles through (his section. The 
features of erosion resemble somewhat the country north of it where 
the drift sands have accumulated, forming sections almost equally 
steep. They le.ssen in height in a southerly direction. The landscaiM* 
these rocks offer is very monotonous. The open womis of the long leaf 
pine, as far as the eye can reach, and the green turf interrupted by bare 
spots of the gray sands derived from the underlying sandstones some- 
times cropping out in high knolls along the road, or from the sands and 
gravels of the drift which generally cover the rocks of this formation in 
a thin sheet. The waters of streams and creeks are swift, rich in flsh. 
especially trout and |H'rch, and almost of crystalline clearness, unless 
they wind along a swampy bottom, and springs are even more numer- 
ous than in the northern part of the State.* 

Age undetermined: Spakta sands. f 

Extending acrose the central portion of Louisiana are deep 
quartz sands. The northern extent of these sands is as fol- 
lows: They reach to T. 16 N., on the Louisiana meridian; 
the boundary from there passes two miles south of Gansville, 
thence northwest to Sparta. From Sparta it runs south to 
the northwest corner of Natchitoches parish, and thence the 
boundary is formed by Black Lake bayou and Black lake, to 
the mouth of that lake. West of the Red river the line runs 
from Victoria by Fort Jessup and south to the mouth of Bayou 
Toreau.J Except a narrow strip along the Ouachita river, 
nearly all of the region between the fluviatile deposits of the 
Red and Ouachita rivers is covered by these sands. I have 
not examined the southern boundary west of the Red river. 
These sands overlap both the Lower Claiborne and the Grand 
Gulf, extending entirely across the Jackson and Vicksburg. 

The material of these deposits is usually almost pure quartz 

*Prel. Rep.. Geol. Hills of La., Part n, pp. 1)3. 1)4, 181):i. 

fThese sands and gravels have been called drift by Hopkins and 
Ler'ch. In order not to venture an opinion as to their age, and not to 
attempt a correlation of all the superficial upland sands and gravels of 
northwestern Louisiana, I have projKised a local name, and desire to in- 
clude under it deiK)sits of whose homogeny and contemjKjraneity there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 

^See Locket t's To{M)graph. Map of La., 188:2. I have seen this line all 
through the territory except along Black Lake bayou and Black lake, 
and from Victoria to the Sabine river. 
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sands, sometimes with reddish coloring matter, but rn Grant 
parish there is a great deal of quartz gravel. In the southern 
gravelly portion tmimported fossils have been found.* 

The topography of this formation is interesting. The rocks 
are easily eroded, and the hills rise very steeply to a hight of 
75 to 100 feet above their bases. They are clothed with a 
forest of long-leaf pines ( /'. palnstris), between which there 
is no undergrowth, so that when one stands on a hilltop his 
view is only obstructed by the multiplication of trunks in the 
distance. The whole area is covered with these trees, except 
in a few places where the Lower Claiborne. Jackson, or Vicks- 
burg forms small calcareous prairies, and in the *Miollows" be- 
tween the hills. It is a magnificent lumber region. 

The sands and gravel of this formation range in thickness 
from a trifling veneer to 00 and sometimes to 100 feet. Along 
the contact with the Eocene, as seen near Proven(;al. there is 
some clay at the base (see fig. 9, plate IX). These deposits rest 
with a distinct uifconformity upon the older rocks. 

For these sands and gravel the name Sparta sands is pro- 
posed, because they are well developed near that town.f 

llie Grarels between Daucheat and Black Lake Ijayotfs and 
west of Black Lake bayou. Occupying the divide between 
Daucheat and Black Lake bayous, and forming the banks of 
Daucheat in many places, are gravel deposits to which several 
writers have made reference. They are also found west of 
the Black Lake bayou at Taylor on the V. S. <fe P. railroad. 
They can be traced south, and, from what I have seen in 
southern Bienville parish, I am inclined to think that they 
pass into the Sparta sands. Dr. Otto LerchJ has described a 
similar gravel deposit accompanying the Ouachita river. 

Sands at Mansfield. Overlying the Eocene at Mansfield 
are white sands^ with small bits of white clay intermingled. 
Near Burk Place in Bienville parish, I have seen angular bits 
of white clay in the lower part of a section of the Sparta 
sands. I do not attempt to correlate the sands at Mansfield, 
but call attention to this similarity to the Sparta sands. 

♦Lerch, Pn-I. \iv\). (ieol. Hills of La., Pari ii. p. 104, WX). 

fSparlH is Id ciMitral liiciivilK* parish. 

XPiiH I, (ieol. Hills La., p. 2."). 181)2: Pari ii. p. 10:{. LSiKJ. 

S$Mc(i«M\ in his map of tin* Uriilecl States publislu'd in .lohiison's En- 
cyclopiiMJia. n-pn'Sfnis thcs*' sands as Nt'oct»n<*. 
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Pleistocene and Recent, 
the second bottoms and alluvial valleys. 
Lower topographically than the Sparta sands, accompany- 
ing the larger streams, are broad flats which occupy an eleva- 
tion considerably higher than the present alluvial valleys. 
These flats are especially noticeable along the Red and Ouach- 
ita rivers. They have been well described by Dr. Lerch. 

Later than the Second Bottoms and occupying a lower 
topographic level are the present alluvial valleys. 

The Section of Nokthwestekn L(»iisiana. 

The following is the section' presented by northwestern 
Louisiana, as I have made it out: 

Recent Alluviiim. 

Pleistocene Second bottoms. 

Age iindeterminefl Sparta sands. 

Miocene Grand Gulf ji^roup. 

Tertiary ^ ( Vicksbiirg stage. 

Jackson stage. 

K*»c**»»«* I Cocksfleld Ferry bods. 

I^)wer Claiborne stage. 
Tiignitic stage. 

(.'retaceoiis (ilauconitic division. 

I have not given estimates of the thickness of the Eocene, 
because the dip is too slight and variable to furnish reliable 
data, and no records of borings are available. 

Summary of Conclusions. 

1. The Cretaceous of Louisiana belongs to the Glauconitic 
division, and it seems probable that its deposition was fol- 
lowed by an erosion period. 

2. (a) In Louisiana we find strata probably representing 
the Lignitic of Alabama in the extreme northwestern corner 
and at Shreveport. 

(b) The Claiborne of Louisiana, beuring -murine fossils, 
represents the Lower Claiborne stage of Alabama, and it oc- 
cupies a more extensive area than has hitherto been recog- 
nized. In the southern part of the area the beds are much 
more calcareous than in the northern and northwestern part. 
The calcareous strata are probably stratigraphically above 
the more glauconitic beds to the north and northwest. 

(c) The Mansfield group of Hilgard, 
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(d) Dr. Lerch's ''Arcadia clays." 

(e) and the small prairies or meadows in southern Bien- 
ville, northern Winn and Natchitoches pariyFres, are Lower 
Claiborne in age. 

(f) The "Upper Lignitie" of Dr. Lerch represents bt^ds 
belonging to two or more different horizons. 

(g) The red clays and red sandy clays in the vicinity of 
Mt. Lebanon and Arcadia are Lower Claiborne in age. 

3. Intervening between the Lower Claiborne and Jackson, 
are lignitiferoue sands and clays, here called the Cocks/feltf 
Ferry be(fs, which in a general way represent the Claiborne 
sands of Alabama. 

4. The Jackson and Vicksburg stages form a strip of terri- 
tory between the Red and Ouachita rivers. They resemble each 
other in lithologic characters so closely that they can be dis- 
tinguished only by their fossils. Apparently coming between 
the two stages is a lignitic bed such as is found in Mississippi. 
West of the Red river Jackson fossils have not been author- 
itatively reported. 

5. The Grand Gulf of Louisiana is Lower Miocene. Its 
relations to the Vicksburg are not known. 

6. Covering the southern part of the Lower Claiborne area 
and all of the Jackson and Vicksburg, excepting small spots, 
and extending'over the^ Grand Gulf, are dteep quartz sands, 
sometimes with gravel, which bear a growth of long-leaf 
pine. These sands rest unconformably on the lower terranes. 
The name Sparta vatuts is proposed for them. 

7. Accompanying the larger streams, occupying lower lev- 
els than the Sparta sands, are wide second bottoms. Topo- 
graphically still lower are the present alluvial valleys. 

KXPLAXATIOX OF PlATK IX. 

Vui. 1. Section Ht Slaughlor IVii bluff, at the lit'ad of Cross lakf, 
one-half mile above ShreveiH)rt. (Keduceil from f1«rure in L. (\ .lohn- 
son's Iron Ue^'ions of Louisiana and Texas, p. 18.) Tins section proba- 
bly is Lijrniiic. 

Fio. 2. Section of Lower Claiborne on Hamnietl's branch, S. W. i 
Sec. :J(), T. is N., K. W.. two mih's norllieast of Mt. Lebanon. No. I 
jrrach's into 'I, and ') is derived from (» by oxidation. 

Vui. '.i. Section of Lower Chiiborn*' in liie first railroad cuiliiii: west 
of Arcadia. Lenirth of cnltinj: 1,040 fe«'t: di*plh, 1') feri. 

1. Ke<l clay with some san<l passinir int») 

2. (JraN laminated clay ('*Arca<lia cla\s"), passing: lnt»> 
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X llluck thinly laminatod clay. 
Fio. 4. St'ctidM of Lower Claiborne iS\ miles south of Uibbsland on 
the La. tV: X. W. railway. UMi^t-h'lif cutting 510 feel: depth, 10^ feet. 
\. Ked clay, with some sand in the upper i)ort ion, fmssing into 

2. (iray laminated clay (**Arcadia clays*'), passinj; ii:to 

3. Black thinlv laminated clav. 

Fig. 5. Section of lower Claiborne one-half mile north of Natchi- 
toches on Old river. No. 1 is a yellow calcareous marl with calcareous 
n(xhiles, forminira prairie soil. Ostre^t ttelfftformitt aud an Orbit u fin a-\\\n^ 
foraminifer are very abundant in many places on the surface. Below 
the surface a few feet, sometimes fossils are numen>us, sometimes only 
calcareous n<Klules are present. 

Below the lignite seam (3), the laminated sands and clays sometimes 
show cross-l>e<Ulin^. 

Fig. (». Section of blutf on Saline bayou one-half mile above St. 
Maurice, showing fossiliferous Lower Claiborne (4). overlaid by the 
<'ocksfleld Ferry beds (2). 1 do not know whether ii should be referred 
to the same catejrory as 4, or classed with 2. The whole section, ex- 
cepting L is one conformable .series. No. 1 is jrravel, probably of Co- 
lumbia a^e. 

Fig. r. Section at Cocksfield Ferry, showing the Cocksfield Ferry 
beds, lower |mrt of section unex|X)sed. No. 1 is jrravel, probably of 
Columbia ai?**. 

Fig. 8. Section near the upjier end of the blutf at Montgomery 
.showing the .lackson 2, Jl, and 4 overlying the Cocksfield Ferry beds (5 
and 7. 

Fi(j.9. Section one-half mile west of Provt.*ncal on the T. «& P. railway, 
.showttrg what is i)robably the basaLcoulact of the Sparta sands. Cut- 
ting 240 feet long. feet deep. 

L Yellowisli sand with some clays, resting unconformably on 

2. Stratifl«'d red clay with white clay partings, mantled by soil, 2', 
probably Eocene. 

3. Hsematiiic iron ore developed along the contact of 1 and 2. 
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THE PALEONTOLOGIC BASE OF THE TACONIC OR 

LOWER CAMBRIAN. 

By N. H. WiNCHELL. Minneapolis. Minn. 

It was first ill America that an effort was made to define 
the base of the Cambrian by faunal characters. From time to 
time lower and lower portions of the Cambrian strata were 
found to contain a characteristic trilohitic fauna, in Europe, 
and especially in Scandinavia, and without hesitation such 
strata were admitted into the Cambrian system. Barrande> 
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first definition of the primordial zone simply defined the"Par- 
adoxides beds/' which have since been found to be in the Mid- 
dle Cambrian. Plainly the bottom of the Cambrian was not 
seen by him. In Wales Middle and. Upper Cambrian faunas 
have been developed by Salter and Hicks, and by others, but 
no paleontologic base line has been found. Even the Olenellus 
zone has not there been discovered. This being the birth-place 
of the t«rm, to which its later-discovered extensions must be 
referred forA'erification, the query might arise whether on pal- 
eontologic grounds th«-Btrata carrying Olenellus reajjy l*eif)iig 
to the Cambrian. However, the Olenellus strata have later 
been detected in Shropshire, bordering on Wales, and may 
reasonably be expected to extend into Wales. In northwest- 
ern Scotland also these strata are well developed, but seem to 
be succeeded directly by the upper (Olenus) beds, though no 
transgressive non-conformity between the Olenellus strata and 
the Olenus beds has been definitely established. The base of 
the Cambrian here presents a curious complexity. It is in- 
volved in a series of faults and thrust-fractures. The lowest 
rock which lies on the Archean u neon forma bly is the Torridon 
quartzyte, as yet not proved to be fossiliferous, and non-con- 
formably above it are found strata carrying the Olenellus 
fauna. The Torridonian quartzyte is from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet thick. It had been included in the Cambrian,* notwith- 
standing the con-conformity at its summit, until the fucoid 
bed above the non-conformity was found to contain Olenellus, 
when it was immediately referred to the Pre-Cambrian. The 
profound non-conformity at the base of the Torridon quartz- 
yte has a wide extension, and its significance has been re- 
marked on by several English geologists. As a datum from 
which to begin the reckoning of Paleozoic time it holds 
first rank, and there ought to bo, some better reasons for 
excluding it from the Cambrian than the non-discovery of 
characteristic Cambrian fauna. In the Longmynd region, also,, 
similar irregularities occur, but at this place the strata are 
broken b}'^ volcanic and other igneous interpositions. Some 
have claimed that even the Longmynd strata are Pre-Cam- 
brian, i. e. Archean, because, apparently, Olenellus occurs 
above them, with evidence of volcanic disturbance between* 
*A. OKIKIK. Quart. Jour. (It'ol. S<»c.. Aiijr., 1888, p. 40(). 
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Throughout Britain, therefore, in luteyear8, the paleontolog- 
ie base of the Cambrian has been taken to be the Olenellus 
horizon, although evident elastic strata, longeaJIed Cambrian, 
occur widely below the Olenellus horizon. 

It appears, from an examination of the literature bearing 
upon the Cambrian of Britain, that the time of the Cumbrian 
was subject to volcanic outbreaks, as represented by A. Geikie 
and by Dr. Hicks. In some places this was the cause of sig- 
nificant variation in the nature of the sediments, as well as 
of changes of level of the land, causing the submergence of 
areas that had before been dry, and bringing the Paradox- 
ides beds and later the Olenus beds non-conformable upon the 
Archean, and even upon older parts of the Cambrian. The 
principal disturbance of this ntiture seems to have taken place 
early in Cambrian time. Just at what epoch the Olenellus 
fauna was introduced, at the different places at which it has 
been discovered, there is as yet not sufficient evidence to af- 
firm. It may be that the life of the Olenellus fauna was very 
long, and that when it was exterminated at one point, by vol- 
canic conditions in the ocean, it continued to flourish at oth- 
ers, or that it returned aguin to its f(»rmer habitat on the 
return of favorable conditions. Another principal event in 
the time of the Cambrian, in Britain, seems to have been that 
which separated the Olenus strata so markedly from the older 
portions of the Cambrian. This in some places brings the 
Olenus beds directly upon the Olenellus or pre-Olenellus 
strata. 

In Scandinavia and the Baltic region the Cambrian forma- 
tion is greatly reduced in thickness, and the Olenellus fauna 
is found near the base, which is marked by a striking non- 
conformity upon the gneissose Archean. There has not been, 
90 far as observed, any proposition to separate the lowest of 
these strata from the ( 'ambrian. The iK-currence of Olenellus 
near the basal beds in Scandivavia, where the most evident 
succession of parts appears, and where the lower faunal changes 
were made out first with exactness, seems to have been the 
Initial fact which inspired the idea of limiting the Cambrian 
with the Olenellus beds. 

In the Salt range of India, aoconling to recent work by 
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Fritz Noetling, the Cambrian consists of four parts, as fol- 
lows, in descending order: 

1. BhagauwHlla group* or salt ctvsImI pseiulomorpli zuih*. 

2. Jiitana group, or mHgnosian saiKlst<»n«\ 

3. Khussuk group, or NVob<»lus beds. 

4. Khewra group, or purpk' sandstone.* 

Olenellus here occurs near the top of No. 8, the Kiissak 
group. Below it are found Neobolus warthi, Hyolithes w>'nni, 
with annelids and bivalves. According to the limitation that 
has assumed Olenellus as in the basal zone of the Cambrian, 
the whole of No. 4 and the most of No. 3 would be excluded 
from it. 

In America the Paradoxides horizon was believed for several 
years to be at the bottom, even when Olenellus had been dis- 
covered, because the structural relations were not evident, 
and because both in Bohemia and in Britain Paradoxides 
only had, at that time, been found in the lowest fossiliferous 
strata. When this error was corrected for America, by Mr. 
Walcott, who visited Newfoundland and verified the Scandi- 
navian order of faunal succession, the idea was at once as- 
sumed that the Scandinavian basal plane of the Cambrian 
should be taken generally as the Cambrian base line. This as- 
sumption has been popular with paleontologists. It gives a 
definite plane, from a biological point of view, but it ignores 
greater and more significant physical events which have 
separated the history of the globe into "times," and the 
rocks into systems. It also curtails the original definition of 
Cambrian, in the countrj^ of its nativity, for it has alread\^ led 
to the attempted assignment of a large part of the basal C'am- 
brian to the pre-Cambrian, which is, in other words, Archean, 
although such beds are strikingly unlike any known Archean. 
Reference is here made to the Torridonian and to the Long- 
myndian. 

The Taconic of New Brunswick has been verv fullv inves- 

&- %■' 

tigated by Matthew. In his summary conclusionsf it appears 
that the Taconic is there divisible into four parts, the low- 
est being the Etcheminian. separable from the overlying por- 
tions by some kind of physical disturbance which left traces 

*()ri the Cambrian formation of the eastern Salt range. Kreonls (Jrol. 
Sur. India, \o\. xxvii. |)t. :i. pp. 71-8(5. ]81M. 
fTransactions of thf Royal Society of C'anada, 1S<.>!J. 
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of a non-conformity at its summit. That part which first 
succeeds this plane is strongly paradoxidean, while the upper- 
most portion is broadly equivalent, paleontologically, to the 
Olenus horizon of Britain, or to the lower part of the St. 
Croix series of the upper Mississippi valley. In the whole 
series in New Brunswick no species of Olenelhis is reported 
by Matthew, who is rather inclined to believe its position is 
held by the species of Paradoxides and other trilobites found 
in his **Division 1." It is possible, however, and perhaps 
probable that the horizon for Olenellus is to be sought for in 
the Etcheminian, and that the trace of non-conformity at the 
top of that group indicates, as in Europe, the cause of the 
change from Olenellus to Paradoxides, viz., volcanic disturb- 
ance. Whether Olenellus ever existed in New Brunswick or 
not, it is plain that a great series of clastic strata, nearly non- 
fossil if erous, there extends downward below the lowest trilo- 
bitic fossils, and that the whole has been included by Matthew 
in the Lower Cambrian. The thickness of this lowest part is 
1,200 feet. 

The Cambrian of Wales is the Taconic of America, even in 
the errors at first committed by the respective authors of 
these terms. The Taconic, however, has never been limited 
at the bottom except at the great plane of non-conformity 
which, as Sir Archibald Giekie shows, extends through the 
northern parts of Europe and North America, and which sud- 
denly separates the crystalline Archean from the nearly hori- 
zontal elastics which lie upon it with **violent" non-conformity. 
As the histories of these formations are developed in geolog- 
ical literature they are shown to have a wonderful similarity. 
This is true not only as to the nature of the rocks of which 
they are composed, the fossils which they contain and the 
succession of events which make up the epochs of time repre- 
sented, but in the progress of the investigations which have 
been carried on on opposite sides of the Atlantic. But the 
Taconic, from the first, has extended down to the "sedimentary 
base" which coincides with this great plane of non-conform- 
ity. It embraces, therefore, all the eruptive rocks which have 
their dates within Taconic time, whether they be ash-bed frag- 
mentals or injected or eruptive traps. If it be in general the 
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parallel of the European Cambrian, it is highly probable that 
some of the eruptive rocks which have been found closel}' as- 
sociated with the Cambrian in Wales and England are of so 
late a date that they fall within Cambrian time. These seem 
to be represented in the Taconie in America. The exact re- 
lation that they bear to the Olenellus horizon has been an 
American question with different views, as in Europe, but in 
America the earliest principal disturbance apparently followed 
this fauna, as w^ill appear later. 

The position of the Olenellus zone has been thus summarily 

defined by Van Hise : 

Placed ill tho Alfronkian. under this deHnition [i. e. HSKumiii^ the 
Olenellus zone as the base of the Cambrian. N. H. W.] are 11,0(X) feet 
of quartzytes conformably below the Olenellus in the Wasatch: 10,000 
feet of arjrillytes, sandstones, quartzytes, and conglomerates conforma- 
bl}' beneath the Olenellus in British Columbia; 12.000 feet of sandstones, 
shales and limestones uncomformably beneath the lowest known C'am- 
brian in the Grand canvon of the Colorado: a similar series of rocks 
unconformably beneath the Cambrian in Llano county, Texas, a series 
unconformably beneath the upfHT Cambrian in the Adirondacks, and 
the rocks of St. Mary's and Placentia bays, Newfoundland, which are 
unconformably below Lower Cambrian strata. Van Hine, Correlation 
Papers, p. 4G9. 

It is only intended by this brief review to call attention to 
the stratigraphic position of the Olenellus fauna in those por- 
tions of the globe where it has been most carefully deter- 
mined. It certainly is a convenience from a paleontological 
standpoint to recognize definite faunal planes. It may be, 
therefore, an aid to the progress of geological research to 
refer to the plane of the Olenellus fauna as a marked and well 
established datum ; and in the present state of stratigraphic 
paleontology such an assumption may serve a good purpose 
for a trial hypothesis : but it should be remembered that there 
are many lines yet to be followed out and many regions yet 
unexamined. The Paradoxides and the Olenellus faunas may 
be found to be closely related, and perhaps to blend, as sug- 
gested by Matthew. It should also be remembered that if it 
become agreed to limit the Cambrian at the Olenellus zone 
the underlying conformable clastic strata, down to the great 
iion-confornnty, are not exeliided from the Taconie. 
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THE MISSOURI LEAD AND ZINC DEPOSITS. 

By James D. Robertson. E. M., St. Louis. Mo. 

Note. In the recently published transactions of the Bridgeport meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers is a paper by Mr. Arthur Winslow having the above 
title. This paper is itself based upon an exhaustive report on the lead and zinc depos- 
its of Missouri prepared by Mr. Winslow. while state geologist, from work prosecuted 
during the last five years. In this work the writer assisted. The original rei>ort is very 
broad in scope, the design being to make it a work of reference on lead and zinc, with 
Missouri as a center: a work which would be of general utility to this important indus- 
try of the state. It thus contains brief descriptions of lead and zinc deposits in other 
countries, general statistical tables, descriptions of processes and other matter ot wide 
bearing. The genera] geology of the mining areas is described in great fullness and 
their history and problems are treated. Interest is centered, however, in the ore depos- 
its of the state, detailed descriptions of the numerous ore bodies are given and their 
structure, composition and origin are discussed in a comprehensive way. The recent 
papers of Posepny. Jenney and others have awakened renewed interest in these topics 
in general. and especially as affecting the deposits of the Mississippi valley; and the ap- 
pearance of the report is hence very timely. The following paper is essentially an ab- 
stract of the general discussion of the lead and zinc deposits of Missouri as set forth in 
the repoit. 

The lead and zinc deposits of Missouri have of recent years 
become of such importance as to cause that state to rank first 
in the production of zinc and lead ores. In the year ending 
June 30, 1893, there was produced 40,300 tons of lead ore and 
108,600 tons of zinc ore. The year ending June 30, 1894, 
showed a production of 52,000 tons of lead ore and 89,150 
tons of zinc ore, a decrease in the latter item but a decided 
increase in the former, in spite of hard times. 

All of the deposits of lead and zinc are found in that por- 
tion of the state south of the Missouri river. Geographically 
and categorically the deposits fall into throe districts. These 
are : 

1. The southwestern district, comprising Jasper, Newton, 
McDonald, Barry, Lawrence, Dade, Greene, Webster. Christian, 
Taney, Stone and portions of Wright, Douglas and Ozark 
counties. 

2. The southeastern district, comprij^ing Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, St. Francois, Perry, Ste. Genevieve, Madison, Iron, Wash- 
ington and portions of Crawford, Reynolds and Cape Girar- 
deau counties. 

3. The central district, composed of Cole, Moniteau, Mor- 
gan, Benton, Hickory, ('amden. Miller and parts of Pulaski, 
Laclede, Maries, Osage and Pettis counties. 

In the central and southeastern districts the rocks are 
mainly of the Ozark stage of the Lower Silurian, and in these 
rocks ocfur the ore deposits. In the southwestern district the 
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Lower Carboniferous rocks are the most abundant, and in 
these the principal ore deposits are to be found. In the east- 
ern portion of this district, however, there are a number of 
deposits in the Ozark rocks. The age of the rocks of the 
Ozark stage has long been a moot<jd question. They were 
originally classed as the equivalent of the Calciferous rocks 
of the New York section and rci^ent investigation goes to 
prove the correctness of this view.* The rocks consist in the 
main of magnesian limestones of varying texture, with inter- 
calated beds of sandstone. Considerable chert is associated 
with them. The rocks of the Lower Carboniferous belong to 
what is generally known as the Burlington group, including, 
however, patches of Keokuk and rocks of the Kinderhook 
group. The ore deposits, however, are confined principally 
to the Burlington rocks. These consist mainly of fine, 
coarsely crystallized limestones, associated in places with 
beds of light colored, brittle chert, which are sometimes lo- 
cally greatly developed, and occupy a large part (»f the 
section. 

Structurally, the geology is quite simple. There is one 
master flexure expressed in the quaquaversal dip of the rocks 
from the Archean center. Beyond this there are a few minor 
flexures and also a few well marked faults. There are also a 
large number of minor faults and crevices unaccompanied by 
movement. 

In the southwestern district the ore deposits are found al- 
most wholly in the Lower Carboniferous rocks. In the central 
and southeastei'n districts they are confined entirely to the 
Lower Silurian. The deposits of the southwest are largely of 
zinc ore, while in the southeast lead is the principal ore mined. 

The different districts are characterized by special forms of 
deposits. Thus, in the southwest the usual type is the mas- 
sive. The ore body is frequently several hundred feet in 
diameter, consisting of ore and gangue and surrounded by a 
more or less barren limestone or chert bars. Stringers or 
sheets of ore may run out into the country rock, but these are 
not of sufilcient size to affect the general form. In the east- 
ern part of this district, tabular deposits in vertical crevices 

*F()r tin* (li'lails of iliis iiiv«'sti;rali»m. tin* nwidrr is r»frri«*(l lo tin* If*- 
|K)rl oi) \a".v\\ uimI ZiiM*. Mo. (mm)I. Surv.. Pi. I. pp. !>T.S-:{sr». 
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occur more frequently, although massive or cavern deposits 
are also found. 

In the southeastern district we also have massive deposits, 
but the structure of the ore body is totally dissimilar to those 
just referred to. These consist of great masses of magnesian 
limestone in which the lead ore is disseminated in grains of 
varying size. As in the southwest, so in this district are 
found the tabular or sheet deposits, as well as lenticular and 
pipe deposits and stockwerke. These occur mainly in Jeffer- 
son, Washington and Franklin counties. 

The ore body is composed of a mixture of gangue, ores and 
accessory minerals. The gangues consist of 'country rock, 
clays, sands and shales, secondary cherts and limestones, dol- 
omite and barite. 

The country rock is generally limestone, either pure or dol- 
omitic, or chert. It occurs both massive and fragmental. The 
former is seen in the southeastern district, where the ore is 
disseminated through large bodies of massive magnesian lime- 
stone. In the southwest, the country rock is mainly frag- 
mental and consists largely of chert breccia, although frag- 
ments of Coal Measure sandstone, shale and coal are met with 
in this breccia. The chert is angular, sometimes pitted, and 
while some blende or galena may occur in the crevices or cavi- 
ties, these minerals are never found in any quantity through 
the rock. In the southeastern district, where the deposit oc- 
curs in portions of the Lower Silurian rocks close to the 
Archean floor, water-worn boulders of granite are met with, 
(^'lays of many varieties are found in these deposits. They 
are generally dark red in color, but also occur in all tints of 
red and yellow to pure whit«. Some of these lighter colored 
varieties are called "tallow clays," from their resemblance to 
tallow, and often contain a notable quantity of zinc. Sands 
resulting from the decomposition of cherts and quartzite oc- 
cur in Jasper county and the adjoining Cherokee county, 
Kas. The shales consist of earthy sands and plastic and non- 
plastic clays which grade into sands on the one side and clays 
on the other. They are sometimes partly consolidated and 
sometimes soft and of the consistency of mud. Secondary 
cherts consisting mainly of an amorphous chalcedonic silica 
are abundant as gangues in Jasper and Newton counties and 
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at Galena, Kas., to which districts they are practically con- 
fined. They vary in color from white through all shades of 
drab and brown to black. They exhibit an equally wide range 
of texture, varying from a soft shale on the one hand, to a 
rock as hard and considerably tougher than quartz on the 
other. They frequently form the matrix of a breccia of angu- 
lar chert fragments, which they hold with such tenacity that, 
in breaking, the line of fracture will pass through the chert 
fragment without even loosening it. At times the siliceous 
solutions appear to have partially dissolved the original chert 
fragments, thus causing the two to grade into one another. 
This silicification was evidently later than the deposition of 
the ores, as well-formed crystals of the galena and blende are 
frequently found enclosed in this matrix, and on being dis- 
solved out leave perfect exterior casts. Secondary limestones 
occur in some deposits, but, so far as noticed, do not appear to 
be common. In specimens of such, the limestone forms the ma- 
trix of the chert breccia and of ten encloses crystals of blende. 
Dolomite, other thun the magnesian limestones of the Ozark 
stage and nf the pink crystals which are merely of mineralogi- 
cal interest, is principally found in the southwestern district. 
It is usually composed of a dense though incoherent mass of 
gray, grayish white or drab dolomite crystals. It appears to 
have been formed by magnesian solutions acting on the lime- 
stones into which it often grades. Barite occurs as a gangue 
mineral in the southeastern and central districts. It is gen- 
eral I3" of the opaque white variety, tinged with iron on ex- 
posed surfaces. Vuggs occur in it lined with tabular crys- 
tals. It also occurs in some localities in limited quantities in 
large tabular, semi-transparent crystals, colorless or of a blu- 
ish tint. 

The minerals include the zinc and lead compounds and the 
accessory minerals. 

The zinc minerals are sphalerite, calamine, smithsonite and, 
rarely, hydrozincite. Sphalerite is found crystallized through- 
out the ore body and encrusting cavities. It is seen deposited 
on chert, limestone and dolomite. It is generally of a dark 
red color with a resinous luster, but is also found of a bright 
yellow color and often in small crystals of cinnamon and gar- 
ecilpts* Calamine, locally known as ''silicate,'' is found 
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mainly at Granbj, Newton county, and at Aurora, Lawrence 
county. It is in the usual forms and there is little uncom- 
mon in its occurrence. It results from the decomposition of 
blende and coats crystals of that mineral as well as of calcite, 
and frequently forms pseudomorphs of the latter mineral. 
Smithsonite is likewise found in the usual forms and colors. 
It is the principal ore of zinc found in the southeastern dis- 
trict. In the trade it is known as "silicate'' and is not dis- 
tinguished from calamine. 

Of the lead minerals, galenite is the most abundant and 
important. It occurs in cubes andcube-octohedrons in aggre- 
gates sometimes of large dimensions. In the southeast it is 
found in crystalline and crystallized aggregates associated 
with barite in the tabular and crevice deposits and in granu- 
lar disseminated form in the magnesian limestones in the 
massive deposits. When deposited on calcite, barite, second- 
ary chert or other gangue, the crystals are usualU' well devel- 
oped; when found in the disseminated deposits the crys- 
tals are generally imperiect. All of the galena of this 
state contains a small quantity of silver, varying from 
:J^ to 4 ounces per ton. Cerussit^ is found in all the districts, 
generally near the surface. It is nowhere abundant now, al- 
though it was previously mined in considerable quantities. 
Anglesite and pyromorphite are comparatively rare, and are 
of no commercial importance. 

Calcite is found in a variety of forms, generally crystallized 
in the usual scalenohedral forms. Sometimes these crystals 
are found with the alternate angles rounded in a very pecul- 
iar way. Barite has been referred to before. It mainly occurs 
ill the southeastern and central districts; only little is found 
in the southwestern district. It replaces fossils in the Lower 
(■arboniferous limestone in Pettis county. Dolomite is abun- 
dant in the southwest but occurs sparingly as a mineral in 
tlie southeast. It is found in aggregates of small crystals, 
sometimes so incoherent as to form a sand. It also occurs in 
curved crystals of the usual shape, of a beautiful peach pink 
color. Pyrite and marcasite are found in all districts although 
the former is rather rare. Marcasite is comparatively com- 
mon in the southwest. Chalcopyrite in small tetrahedrons is 
also frequently found. Quartz in the crystallized state is rare. 
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It has beenpetD in the eouthwest ae a coating on galena and 
L-eruseite and blende. Druey qiiarti;. or "mineral blns^om" is 
quite ciimmon in the southeast. There are a nnniber of other 
minerals found in greater or smaller quantities of little but 
mineralogic interest: euc-h are bitumen, malachite, azurite. 
limonite, goslarite. ferrogoslarite and melanterite. 

The order of deposition of the minerals appears to be the 
following: dolomite, blende, galena, barite, pyrite. calcite. 
This order is not invariable, but is the one most eommonjy 
found. 

In the southwest the deposits are usually characterized by a 
brecc'iated structure. This sometimes grades otf insensibly 
into the country rock. Some of the crevice deposits in the 
southeast and central districts are breceiated in strueturc. as 
are also the circle deposits of the latter district. The mas- 
sive deposits of the southeast are, however, characterized by 
a granular or crystalline structure. The dense structure is 
applicable to certain vein dc|>osits in the central and south- 
east. 

The general form of a southwestern massive ore deposit is a 
series of horizontal runs, which are ore bodies of an ill defined 
oblong shape, and which widen at places into large chambers, 
sometimes several hundred feet in diameter. The galena is 
almost invariably found over the zinc and is frequently in a 
somewhat soft clayey gangue mixed with broken chert, al- 
though it occurs also on chert and limestone. In some mines 
the gangue is composed entirely of original and sec- 
ondary chert, with small amounts of dolomite or dolomitic 
sand, no limestone being visible in the roof, bntonly found in 
the barren bars. In other mines the gangue is principally 
limestone or dolomite and little or no chert is fouiid. Still 
other deposits, notably those of Webb City, are opened under 
massive roofa of solid, barren Hniestone of considerable thick- 
new, undnr"whi(!tj the ore is found in large chambers, occur- 
rinff in tha ehert breccia and Bometimes in Coal Measure shales. 

In itir- H<iiithfa-it4.>rti district, the nms^ivi.' deposits consist of 

lurjje bodies of thi- cdunlry rock which ctirry, in a more or 

Icsf concentruled state, crystsls or grains of galena. These 

roclts cont4ijkU^^Mirti although a chi-rty limestone appears 

ElincstoiKT in some places. In some 
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of the mines, the galena is concentrated to a greater or less 
extent in certain strata, while in other deposits there appears 
to be no regularity in the concentration of the ore. As a rule 
there are no well defined limits to the ore body, but the min- 
eral contents of the rock gradually decrease until it is un- 
profitable to work. Only traces of zinc have been found in 
these mines, but iron and copper pyrites are found in limited 
quantities and these contain small amounts of nickel and co- 
balt, which have hitherto been saved. Many small crevices 
are noticed in these mines, but they die out in depth and 
could consequently have played no part as carriers of ascend- 
ing solutions. Some faulting was noticed in one of the mines 
of this district. Though the ore deposits are frequently in 
proximity to such lines of disturbance, but little ore is found 
on the plane of the main fault and the others were of small 
throw and apparently of slight significance. 

The crevice deposits of this and of the central district are 
totally different in appearance from these massive deposits. 
They are often horizontal and consist of a network of small 
channels opening into larger or chimney-shaped bodies. The 
ore occurs usually in a gangue of cla}'' or barite. Some of 
these deposits are of the vertical or vein type and show un- 
mistakable evidences of faulting. These are quite narrow and 
are filled with barite and clay in which the galena occurs. 
The Virginia mine in Franklin county was followed to a depth 
of 480 feet, but the crevice was only 4 to 6 inches in width. 

There is one other variety of deposits, found in the central 
district and known as the circle type. In this the ore body is 
of a rudely conical shape, barren limestone being found on the 
exterior walls, and, in the interior, a circular mass of barren or 
nearly barren limestone debris. The galena is found in the 
breccia filling the circular space, attached to the limestone and 
associated with barite and calcite. 

In attempting to account for the origin of these deposits 
the first question to be disposed of is that of the formation of 
the cavities in which the minerals are found. These cavities 
are of two kinds: 1) vertical or transverse to the strata; 2) 
horizontal or between the strata. 

The various movements of the earth have, as already inti- 
mated, given rise to flexures and faults, generall}" small in 
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size. Crevices have also been opened by tlie contraction of 
the sediments. These crevices and fault planes acted as chan- 
nels for meteoric waters, and were enlarged by them. The 
period succeeding the deposition of the Ozark rocks was one 
of great erosion. This is indicated by the small representa- 
tion of the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks, the country 
not being submerged during the greater portion of the time 
these rocks were being deposited elsewhere. The presence of 
organic acids in the meteoric waters would increase their sol- 
vent action. There was, moreover, much erosion after the 
deposition of the Lower Carboniferous rocks, and also after 
the deposition of those of the Coal Measures. That there was 
a slight deposit of these latter rocks over a large portion of 
southern Missouri, is probable. The area was above water, 
however, from an early date, in the Coal Measure period, with 
a possible slight exception, to the present day. The cavities 
of the large southwestern deposits were formed by this solvent 
action of surface waters which enlarged joint planes and 
crevices. Their location on the margin of the Coal Measures 
afforded opportunity for the access of \vaters carrying large 
quantities of organic acids, derived from decaying vegetation, 
which increased their solvent power materiall3'. Added to 
this, the structure of the rocks of the Lower Carboniferous, 
pure limestone with many intercalated chert beds, furnished 
materia] readily dissolved, as well as contact planes affording 
easy access to the material. It may be readily conceived that 
once the limestone supporting these beds of chert dissolved, 
that chert, on account of its extreme brittleness, would frac- 
ture and break into the materials which now forms the breccia 
that characterizes these deposits. 

Horizontal cavities. Hat tabular-shaped spaces enlarging 
into chambers at times, such as are frequently met with in 
the southeast, had their origin in the same solvent action of 
water, here localized among certain stratification and joint 
planes where the rock yielded more readily to that action. 

Those cavities, the. filling of which have given us the type 
known as "circle deposits," are best explained by referring to 
certain caves which have their opening in the roof. One of 
these caves in Stone countv was examined and surveved bv 
Dr. E. O. Hovey and the writer. The main feature was a 
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large, circuhir dome- shaped cavity with a small opening in the 
roof. In the center of this amphitheatre was a huge pile of 
debris which had loosened and fallen from the roof and sides. 
The cave had been formed by the solvent action of water and 
at this point had widened out, producing a large cavit5% the 
interior of which was filled as described, by fragments of the 
roof and walls which had become detached and fallen in. The 
filling of the annular space thus left by limestone debris and 
the deposition of barite, calcite and galena in the interstices 
would give just such a circle deposit as seen at the Conlogue 
mine in Miller county, or the High Point in Morgan county. 

The disseminated deposits of the southeast are formed by 
a metasomatic interchange of minerals, no cavity existing 
prior to their deposit. 

The filling of the cavities is the next step. The gangue, as 
already stated, consists largely of country rock and of decom- 
position products derived therefrom. It may be readily con- 
ceived that fragments of rock, perhaps less soluble than the 
rest, becoming detached, would lodge in and assist in the fill- 
ing of the cavities. The clays and sands were undoubtedly 
the product of the immense surface erosion then in progress, 
and were transported. Some of the clays — such as the tallow 
clay — were probably deposited chemically. The minerals 
were undoubtedly deposited from solution sometimes by chem- 
ical interchange, and sometimes by evaporation and concen- 
tration of solutions. It now remains to consider the source of 
the mineral solutions. 

Many theories have been propounded regarding the source 
of the minerals forming ore bodies. So far as these refer to 
the subject under discussion, they may be expressed in three 
comprehensive hypotheses : 1. That the minerals were origi- 
nally deposited in a concentrated condition. 2. That the 
minerals were derived from great depths. 3. That the min- 
erals were widely diffused, but were gathered together and 
deposited by lateral secretion. The first of these theories in- 
sists that the minerals existed in the original oceanic waters 
in a considerable degree of concentration, and were deposited 
directly, or, in the case of disseminated deposits, by metaso- 
matic action. It is hard for us to conceive, however, how such 
circumstances could have obtained. Besides the fact that in 



waterf irarrriog bo high a proportion of mineral matter, ani- 
mal and vegetable life could not bare existed, this the^rr 
doed not explain why sueh depoeits'are not found over a more 
widfeir extended area, effpeciallr when there appears to be but 
little difference in the rocks of adjoining areas. Moreover, it 
would be necesitarr to extend these metalliferous ocean water'' 
to cover both the Lower Silurian and the Lower Carboniferous 
epochs. Further, while disseminated deposits might i>ossib]v 
be explained hj euch an hypothesis, the large deposits of thi- 
«outhwe«tt are not. 

The ij«coiid theory is that the minerals came in solution 
from great depths. That this is true of many depoMt^ of 
known true fie»uret< is undoubtedly a fact, but in the pre^nt 
instance there are many obstacle)' in the way of this hypolli- 
esit*. First, the crevieeit which have been found decrease in 
size an they doM-cnd. Some of them in immediate contnct 
witii ore bodies are entirely barren or carry but littlv ore. 
Again, underlying considerable portions of the oru-bearing 
rock i« a large bed of sundstone.open, iK»roup nnd water-bear- 
ing. No ore lias been found in this roek, and it seeius very 
strange that concentrated solutions could have passed through 
it and left no trace. In all well authenticated vein deposits 
where solutions have presumably come from great depths, leail 
ores carry a recognizable amount of silver, and accessory min- 
erals, such as rhodochrosite. rhodonite, arsenical, antimonial 
and bismutifcrous minerals are found. In Missouri, however, 
the lead carries from a trace to three or four ounces of silver 
per ton. with the exception of that from one acknowledged 
true fissure deposit in the granite iit EinsU-in mine, where 
the ore carried considerable wilver and where some of these 
aecesBiiry minerals were found. 

The third hypothesis, that of the wide diffusion of the met- 
als, supplemented by lateral secretion, has in it more local 
elements of evidence to support it than either of the others 
The widespread existence of the metals in rocks has been 
demonstrated by Emmons, Sandberger, Forschammer, Bi)K-hof, 
and others. The action of lateral secretion has, however, been 
«niid«inn«d by many writers who narrt>wed its iipplicutinn to 
tha leaching I'f llie immediately adjacent rocks. The <)uesti<>n 
d as to the sutHciency of tlic metullifcrous 
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contents and as to whether the metals found in rocks were not 
introduced subsequently to thedopeslts of ore. In regard to 
the first point, it is not at all necessary to confine the area of 
supply to the immediately adjacent rocks: and in regard tc» 
the latter point, while it would be impossible to prove its 
falsity, it is in many cases highly probable that the minerals 
existed diffused in the rocks, from the fact that they are found 
in similar rocks in areas removed from ore deposits. 

The applications of this theory, heretofore, however, appear 
to be inadequate to explain these deposits. Prof. Chamberlin's 
explanation of the Wisconsin deposits and,incidentally,of those 
of Mfssouri, introduced lateral secretion as a secondary cause, 
the primary one being concentration by oceanic currents in 
the Lower Silurian seas. This does not cover the case of the 
large Lower Carboniferous deposits of Missouri, and appears 
to be too theoretical to satisfy the demands of the case. Mr. 
F. C. Clerc suggests that the deposits were derived b^r lateral 
secreti(»n from the Coal Measure shales. For this he requires 
a Quaternary submergence during which these shales were 
leached and their metalliferous burden deposited in the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks below. These Coal Measure shales, how- 
ever, are very impervious to water and are not associated with 
all of the deposits, by any means. Moreover, no deposits of 
any importance are found in Coal Measure rocks, as would be 
expected. 

The hypothesis here advanced to account for the origin of 
these metalliferous solutions is that of concentration through 
surface decomposition. This hypothesis starts with the prop- 
osition that the metals existed originally in the Archean 
crystalline rocks either diff'used or in veins. On the degrada- 
tion and decomposition of these rocks, the metalliferous min- 
erals were partly transferred to the Silurian rocks and from 
these in a like manner transferred to the rocks of the Lower 
Carboniferous stage. Here the surface decomposition, ex- 
tending through long periods, favored local concentration of 
the minerals in the meteoric waters and these, penetrating 
downward, deposited their load where conditions were favor- 
able. The widespread occurrence of lead and zinc in nature 
is treated of in a comprehensive way in the report referred to.* 

*Mo. (Jool. Siirv. Rt*|X)rt on Lead and Zinc. Pt, 1. p. 30. 
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In support of this hypothesis a series of analyses of the 
rocks of the state was undertaken by the writer to determine 
the presence and amount of the metals in question. In the 
report referred to the results of these analyses are given in 
full, as well as the method pursued. Here it will be sufficient 
to give an outline of the results. 

Mi'talUferomt 0>nteu1n of MinnouH Itockn. 

Lead per cent. Zinc per cent. 

A HCH KAN RorKS. 

Uan^M' of 8 aimlysos of 4 sju'cimr ns 0.0011)7 lo O.OOIJHO O.lJOl.^O lo 0.017«0 

SiLl KTAX MaOXKSIAX LiMKSTOXKS. 

Kan«re of riunalysesofC s|X'cimrns Trace toO.(K)15() Trace to 0.01.538 

liOWEK CAliBOXIFKIU)l'S LiMESTOXES. 

Ran«,'e of 15 analyses of 7 specimens Trace to 0.(H)34() Trace to 0.00250 

These analyses were made with groat care and after much 
experimenting. While there are not a sufficient number of 
determinations to base many generalizations upon, they cer- 
tainly afford results of a very significant nature. Copper, 
manganese, and barium sulphate were also determined, al- 
though the results of these determinations are not given here. 

The presence of larger amounts of these metals in the im- 
pervious crystalline rocks certainly points to the conclusion 
that they existed there originally and were not introduced 
subsequently from more recent sources. The average con- 
tents of the limestones are thus 0.001009 ^r lead and 0.00239% 
zinc, which is equivalent to 0.00198 lbs. galena and 0.00603 lbs. 
blende to the cubic foot of rock. This would give — 
27*8 tons jralena per square mile, 1 foot thick, or 
13,1KX) tons jjfalena per s(|uare mile, 500 feet thick, and 

88. (> tons blende jjer scjuare mile, 1 foot thick, or 
41,500 tons blende i)er .S(|uare mile, 500 feet thick. 

Thus we find, according to our hypothesis, which does not 
limit the action of lateral secretion to the immediate wall 
rocks of the deposit, that the metalliferous contents of the 
rocks are ample to supply the ore deposits. 

In support of this hypothesis we have evidence of great an<l 
prolonged erosion during different geological periods, as has 
been referred to before. This has occurred in Wisconsin as 
well and has been noticed by all the writers on the geology of 
that state. The hypothesis also accounts for the dolomization 
of the Lower Carboniferous limestones, the waters draining 
the Lower Silurian areas carrying in solution sufficient mag- 
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nesium bicarbonate to effect this. Besides this, the crevice 
deposits, which diminish in size as depth is reached, indicate 
that they were filled from above. Finally, the decay of large 
(juantities of rock would give rise to correspondingly large 
bodies of ore, thus explaining the association of bulky depos- 
its such as lead and zinc, with the comparatively soluble 
limestones. 

Coming down to evidences of a more local nature we note 
that the large deposits of the southwest occur on the border 
of the Coal Measures. On examining the geological map of 
the state a tongue of Lower Carboniferous rocks will be no- 
ticed, extending to the eastward. This was probably the site 
of an estuary, through which large quantities of wat^r derived 
from the central and eastern part« of the area flowed, contain- 
ing the products of decomposition of the magnesian limestones 
of those sections. Thus was the material supplied. During 
the Coal Measure epoch an immense amount of decaying or- 
ganic matter supplied the most perfect means for the reduc- 
tion of the mineral in solution. The ample drainage con- 
stantly kept up the supply of metalliferous solutions and the 
deposition probably took place rapidly. 

The crevice-shaped cavities were filled by similar solutions 
and were probably deposited in a similar manner by^ the aid 
of organic matter. 

The disseminated deposits of the southeast are more difficult 
to explain. In general they are found in an open porous 
rock, which is probably one of the chief causes of their for- 
mations. In addition to this, the occurrence of more or less 
organic matter in the rock has had some influence, and the 
presence of shale beds has restricted and directed the flow of 
solutions. The crevices frequently found in these mines have 
been, in all likelihood, the avenues through which the solu- 
tions traveled in reaching the shallower of these deposits. 
This is evidenced by the frequent occurrence of galena in 
them. The deeper deposits of Flat River, however, 
cannot be readily referred to these crevices, on account of 
their narrowing and dying out in depth. Tbere is, however, 
underlying these deposits a bed of sandstone, open, porous, 
and water-bearing, which might be suggested as a solution 
carrier. The water in this bed is under suflficient head to 
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cause it to rise well into the limestone rocks in the valley where 
the texture and structural conditions allow. 

This statement includes the more important evidence which 
favors the hypothesis advanced. It is thought that it ex- 
plains existing conditions better than does any other. Of 
course, there is much more additional work needed in the 
field and in the laboratory to supplement what has been done. 
There are many details of the chemistry of the processes of 
solution and deposition of these ores, the causes controlling 
the localization of deposits, etc., which need elucidation : and 
it is hoped that this report may be the means, to some extent, 
of stimulating such work. 



ON THE MUD AND SAND DIKES OF THE WHITE 

RIVER MIOCENE. 

By E. C, Case, Ithaca, N. V. 

During the past few years attention has been called by va- 
rious authors to the (»ccurrence in widely separated localities 
of dikes of sandstone, which pierce for many feet the neighbor- 
ing strata. The most pronounced occurrence of these dikes was 
reported by Mr. J. S .Diller from northern California (Bull. 
Geol. Soc. Am., vol i. p. 411). The article contains a full ac- 
count of the nature and occurrence of these dikes and the 
author's conclusion that they are intrusions of sand from 
below, along cracks determined b}' volcanic action (p. 437). 
In describing the dikes he says, "the dikes are nearly vertical, 
wall-like masses of sandstone, varying from a mere film to S 
feet in thickness. * * * The dikes are parallel to the 
joints in the vicinity and so related to them as to indicate 
that the joints have not been produced by the dikes, but that 
on the contrary the position of the dikes has been determined 
by the joints." 

From the occupancy of preexisting joints by the dikes and 
from the position of the mica grains in microscopic sections 
of the sandstoive Mr. Diller reaches the above stated conclu- 
sion, that the dikes are intrusions from below. To account 
for this intrusion he calls attention to the fact that below a 
certain level the materials of the earth's crust are saturated 
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with water, this water may be under hydrostatic pressure and 
certainly is under that of the overlying strata, so if any crack 
is opened from above to a saturated layer of loose sand the 
water will rush up and carry with it the sand. The subse- 
quent hardening of this sand will produce the sandstone dikes. 
In evidence of the volcanic origin of the cracks occupied by 
the sandstone, the author of the paper calls attention to the 
parallelism of the dikes as illustrated in fig. 2, p. 413 of his 
article (op. cit.). 

Later, an article appeared by Prof. Robt. Hay on the *'Sand- 
stone Dikes of Northwestern Nebraska" (Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 
vol. Ill, p. 50). The dikes here described are similar to those 
described by Diller but are fewer in number, only two being 
noted. They are in the vicinity of Chadron, Nebraska, and 
pierce the clays of the so-called Pine Ridge. Prof. Hay re- 
gards them as intrusive from below, as will be seen from the 
following quotation from his article: "It (the main dike) 
does not on either side reach the top of the ravine, and a bluff 
of much greater elevation a few hundred feet away shows no 
sign of its presence, so it may be definitely regarded as hav- 
ing been formed before the completion of the soft clays and 
marls. * * One of the evidences of intrusive character lies 
in the structure of the laminated sheets on cither side of the 
dike. In these the laminae farthest from the dike are more 
argillaceous than inside and the inside laminse are decidedly 
grooved, with vertical ridges, and grooves to correspond on 
the sides of the wall itself." 

Prof. Hay does not attempt to explain the origin of these 
dikes but suggests that **these dikes may be related to the 
phenomena of mud volcanoes, as they were certainly intruded 
from below, and they may be* expressive of the closing period 
of the Black Hills uplift." He also speaks of the existence of 
other dikes in the "bad lands" of South Dakota. It is the aim 
of this article to describe these dikes and show how they dif- 
fer from those already described and possibly throw some 
light upon the formation of sandstone dikes in general. 

The "bad land" or White River Miocene region of South 
Dakota is the seat of the eroded remnants of a vast lacustrine 
deposit of lower Miocene or Oligocene age. The entire thick- 
ness, according to Hatcher (Am. Nat., March 1893, p. 218), is 
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something over 600 feet. The beds are composed of alternat- 
ing layers of a very fine-grained clay and sandstone, the latter 
passing at times into a hard conglomerate. The deposits were 
divided by Hat-cher (loc. cit.) into two sets of beds, the Oreo- 
don and the Titanotherium beds, named from their charac- 
teristic fossils. Later (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. v, p. 
101) Wortman subdivided the upper into the Protoceras and 
Oreodon beds, so we have now : 

The Protoceras beds, 180 feet, chiys hiuI coarse sandstones. 

The Oreodon beds, 270 feet, mostlv clavs. 

The Titanotherium beds, 175 feel, clays and sandstones. 

It is in the two lower of these beds that the dikes occur. 
There are associated with thesandstones, veins of chalcedony, 
which may be either in connection with the sandstone or en- 
tirely separate, and the sandstone may exist entirely free from 
the crystals of quartz. Speaking of these veins, Hat<;her says 
(Am. Nat., March, 1893) : "In various portions of the Titan- 
otherium beds there are numerous vertical veins of chalce- 
dony running through the beds in every direction. These 
veins vary in thickness from that of a sheet of paper to about 
two inches. * * * Occasionally other minerals, as ordi- 
nary calcite and its common variety known as Iceland spar, 
are found in small cavities in these veins. * * * These 
veins occur only in certain localities of limited area. Any 
single locality is never more than a few miles in extent." 
These observations relate only to the lowest bed and to the 
veins of chalcedony. During the summer of 1894 the writer 
was able, while in the bad lands, to make some observation on 
the occurrence in both the lower beds of not only the chalce- 
dony veins but also the mud or sandstone dikes not mentioned 
by Hatcher. 

Let us consider first the dikes of soft sandstone or mud free 
from crystallized silica. The sandstone is not hard, but on 
the contrary is very soft and friable and seems in many cases 
to be little more than a mixture of sand and clay, sometimes 
passing into nlmost pure clay. They stand up from the sur- 
rounding clays but a few inches, in the greatest instance ob- 
served not to exceed six, and in weathering no blocks are 
formed, the disintegration is complete in the dike. The color 
of the intruded sandstone in the Oreodon beds is a light green 
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and it is easily recognized as identical with a layer of green 
sandstone lying near the base of the same beds, the Metamyn- 
odon sandstone of Wortman. In some cases it may be darker 
and softer from a larger mixture of clay, but never loses its 
distinctive sandy character. In the dikes of these beds and 
those below, the Titanotheriura beds, one fact is especially no- 
ticeable, the contents of a dike at any point is universally 
from a stratum below. 

The dikes commonly traverse the clays perpendicularly to 
their stratification and in a straight line, but with no common 
direction or any parallelism. They extend at least through 
the two lower beds, having here a vertical range of 450 feet. 
Different dikes were traced continuously for over a mile and 
were uniformly about three inches thick; other dikes reached 
an observed thickness of a foot, and I was informed by Dr. 
Wortman of some 18 to 20 inches wide. The thickness seemed 
to be constant in vertical range. 

The strata on each side are undisturbed and onl}^ on the 
faces next the dike was there seen any evidence of motion. 
Here for perhaps a quarter of an inch in there was a ming- 
ling of the clays of different strata as if by water action, and 
a slight deflection upward. In some instances, at a point below 
the effect of surface wash, the sand had penetrated the clays 
for an inch or less on each side. There seems to be an entire 
lack of structure in the dikes such as is mentioned by Diller 
(Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. i, p. 425) and Hay (Bull. Geol. Soc. 
Am., vol. Ill, p. 53). 

In the cases where the dikes are connected with the chalce- 
dony crystals the veins may exist on one or both sides of the 
intruded material between it and the clay walls of the crack. 
The absence of the crystals from one side or the other is not 
a local accident, but seems constant for large areas. In every 
case where it occurs, on one or both sides of the core, the 
crystals have a perfect vein structure, presenting a flat sur- 
face to the core or dike and one to the clay wall, and meeting 
irregularly in the middle. There are inclusions in the veins 
identical with the substance of the dike and also of calcite. 
One noticeable fact is that the veins of chalcedon3' in many 
observed cases, and probably in all, thin out from above 
downward. 
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Where the veins of chalcedony occur alone, they are so per- 
fectly analogous in form and position with the dikes as to 
make it evident that the joints and cracks they occupy are of 
the same origin as those of the dikes, and they may throw 
added light on the method of the formation of these cracks. 
The veins run not only vertical and in all directions, as de- 
scribed by Hatcher, but have also an inclined position, cross- 
ing the nearly horizontal layers of clay at angles varying 
from 90^ to 45^; no smaller angles were observed. From 
their hardness they resist weathering a great deal longer than 
the soft clays and stand up in jagged lines above the surface. 
When the clay around is removed and the support fails, pieces 
are broken off from the thin seams and fall on the neighbor- 
ing clays; thus whole hills are covered with small sheets of 
quartz and are protected as by a shingle roof from the action 
of rain. Other local elevations are determined by the union 
of several veins in a common center, and from these centers 
run ridges, more or less pronounced, each determined by a 
vein and with a backbone of chalcedony. When a vein enters 
a hill obliquely to its stratification, it determines from its su- 
perior resistance to erosion the outer and upper edge of a cliff 
on the hillside. 

When the veins meet and cross they do not penetrate and 
destroy each other, but fuse, and perfect homogeneous crosses 
were obtained from localities of such intersection. Frequent 
inclusions of clay and calcite are found in the veins, and the 
clay is uniformly from a layer below where it is found. 

In seeking an explanation for these dikes it is evident we 
must seek for the cause of the cracks which they occupy, and 
in doing so we must consider the evidence furnished by the 
veins of chalcedony as well as the dikes proper. We find that 
the theory proposed by Diller to explain the dikes in Califor- 
nia is here only partially applicable. The conclusion reached 
by him that the sand was forced up from below with water, 
receives conclusive confirmatory evidence from the dikes of the 
Miocene days as shown above. On the other hand, the origin 
of the cracks receives no light from his explanation. The 
absolute lack of an}^ parallelism in the cracks precludes the 
idea of their production by earth movements: nor were they 
produced by successive movements in different directions, as 
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is 8hown by the perfect fusion of the veins of chalcedony in 
crossing eacli other. They were formed all at the same time 
in cracks which crossed each other. 

Hatcher (Am. Nat., March, 1893, pp., 208, 209) says of these 
veins: "On first thought the writer was inclined to attribute 
their origin to mud cracks, any particular region where they 
now occur having been for short periods, during seasons of 
low water, above the water level, and subjected to the action 
of the atmosphere and the heat of the sun became baked and 
cracked; just as we now so often see at low water along the 
mud flats of our streams and lakes. But it is obvious that if 
these veins owe tjieir origin to mud cracks they would be 
filled, not with chalcedony, but with the same materials as 
the overlying beds; for when the waters again covered this 
region, the mud cracks would immediately be filled with the 
same materials that now compose the overlying beds." This 
objection to the mud cracks, it seems to me, will hardly hold, 
as it is evident, in many cases at least, that the cracks were 
immediately filled by the intrusion of upward moving sand 
and water. 

Further, Hatcher says (loc. cit. p. 209) : *'It has since oc- 
curred to the writer that these cracks were not made while 
the particular strata in which they now appear occupied the 
immediate bottom of the lake, but after the overlying beds 
were deposited. The extreme fineness of the particles form- 
ing the clays of the Titanotherium beds in those places where 
these veins occur is evidence that the clays were deposited by 
a slow process of sedimentation in still waters. The bottom 
of a lake where such materials were being laid down w^ould 
consist for several feet of a very thin mud or ooze. This 
would gradually become firmer toward the bottom as de4)0si- 
tion continued, but would still mechanically retain a consid- 
erable per cent, of water. Later, when the entire overlying 
series of strata were deposited and the region brought perma- 
nently above the water level, this imprisoned water would 
gradually disappear by filtration or otherwise, aided perhaps 
by the pressure of the superincumbent beds. This loss of 
moisture in the clays would diminish their volume and bring 
about a readjustment of the particles composing them. The 
decrease in volume would be taken up in two ways: First, as 
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in the ease of mud cracks, the particles would tend to collect 
about certain centers in the beds, and these centers of adhe- 
sion would increase laterally by the attraction of adjacent par- 
ticles until cracks of varying thickness would form between 
the peripheries of adjacent centers of adhesion. The pressure 
of the overlying beds would determine the vertical direction 
of these cracks, and would aif'ord the means for the second 
w»}% hy which the decrease in the volume of the clays would 
be taken up, viz., by a decrease in the vertical thickness of 
the beds. These cracks thus formed far beneath the surface 
were afterwards filled by chalcedony dissolved out of the over- 
lying beds by heated waters percolating through them." This 
explanation would account most perfectly for the veins which 
cut the strata of the clays in a line oblique to their planes 
of deposition and also the gathering of the veins together in 
common centers, causing the regions to resemble, as mentioned 
by Hatcher, huge septaria. 

Conclusions: The dikes of mud and sand occupy pre-exi st- 
ent cracks which were filled by intrusions from below of wa- 
ter and suspended material. The water was forced into the 
cracks from porous layers either by hydrostatic pressure or 
that of the superincumbent strata, probably both combined. 
The cracks are not the results of earth movements. They 
are in all probability both mud cracks and cracks formed by 
segregation of the clays around local centers. 

The veins of chalcedony were formed by the entrance into 
cracks of similar origin as those containing the dikes, of sili- 
cated waters. The cracks were already filled more or less 
completely with water and sand. The thinning out of the 
seams from above downward indicates that the silicated wa- 
ters filtered in from above. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



Secular Changes of Arctic Climate. 

The astronomic theory of the causes of the Ice age, as ad- 
vocated by Croll, Geikie, and Ball, is examined by Mr. E. P, 
Culverwell in the Geological Magazine for January and Feb- 
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mar}'. Like Woeikof and otherB, he finds this theory insuf- 
ficient to account for the climatic conditions of the Glacial 
period and the accumulation of its continental ice-sheets. 

This conclusion, however, seems not to be inconsistent wilh 
the view presented in the last number of the Ameuican Geol- 
ogist (page 201), that the Kansan and lowan stages of ex- 
tended growth of the North American ice-sheet, with the 
intervening considerable retreat of the ice border in the 
upper part of the Mississippi basin, were due to the last two 
cycles in the precession of the equinoxes, bringing the winters 
of the northern hemisphere in aphelion. Dr. G. F. Becker's 
recent investigation of astronomic conditions favorable to 
glaciation lead him to conclude, altogether differently from 
the three British scientists first mentioned, that low eccen- 
tricity of the earth's orbit and high obliquity of the ecliptic 
are likely to promise snow and ice accumulation in high lati- 
tudes and mountain districts.* He thinks also that geographic 
conditions, as high land elevation and changes of marine 
currents, conduced toward the causation of the Glacial period. 
Granting that the Pleistocene ice-sheets were formed, as Dr. 
Becker indicates, by such concurrent geographic and astro- 
nomic conditions within the past 50,000 years, continuing 
until some 8,000 years ago, it seems to me highly probable 
that even the small present eccentricity (0.0168) was adequate 
to cause the interglacial recession of the ice-sheet in the in- 
terior portion of our continent between the Kansan and lowan 
glacial stages, of which we have abundant evidence in buried 
forests, peat, and other fossiliferous beds enclosed between 
deposits of till in Ohio and the other st-ates west and north- 
west to Minnesota. When we compare even this small ratio 
of eccentricity with the great range from the earth's mean 
surface temperature, produced entirely by the sun's heat, to 
the absolute zero, which Dewar finds to be — 461° Fahrenheitf 
(this being the t-emperature, or rather the total absence of 
heat, in the interstellar spaces and upon the earth if its sup- 
ply from the sun should cease), we may believe that so slight 
climatic effects as might result from the present eccentricity, 
in connection wnth equinoctial precession and nutation/could 

*Am. Jour, Sci., Ill, vol xlviii, pp. 95-11.% Auj?., 1894. 
fMcChire's Ma<^azin«\ vol. iii, pp. 557-502, Nov.. ISIM. 
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cause important fluctuations of the ice-sheets in both Ameri- 
ca and Europe. 

Finding CrolTs theory unsound, Mr. Culverwell advances 
one of his own, which is stated as follows: 

Is it iH)Ssiblt' tiial there may have been any considerable interchan«;es 
of atmosphere between tlie earth anil the regions of space tlirough whidi 
it has passed? It is certain that there must have been some such inter- 
chan^i'. Whether the atmospheric i)ressure is increasing: or diminish- 
injr de|HMids on whether, in the course of the earth's motion throujrh 
space, more of the interstellar molecules jret entanjrh'd in the earth'sat- 
mosphen' than, leaving; that atmosphere, get entangled in the interstel- 
lar gases tlirough which the earth hapix^ns to be passing, and are thus 
dragged away from the earth. If once we w^'re allowed to assume the 
magnitude of these changes, the whole difficulty of explaining Glacial 
or genial ages, so far as temperature changes ar«' concerned, would van- 
ish'. For instance, if due to some gaseous conditions of space, or per- 
haps to the absorption into the atmosphere <»f the gaiseous comix)nents 
of meteorites or shooting stars, there be an addition to the atmospheric 
pressure of one millimetre in three centuries, and if this process has 
been continued for 20,01)0 or 2.>,000 years, ttien it follows that some 25,- 
(KK) years ago the atmospheric pressure would have been less by about 
one-tenth part than it is at present. This would be equivalent to rais- 
ing land and sea by about 2,500 fi»et, for the blanketing effect of the de- 
creased atmosphere would be about the same as that which now lies 
above a mountaiin 2,500 feet high. Thus a Glacial e[M)ch might be 
produced trithout uny alteration in t/te f/eograp/tical rofiditioitM. And if. on 
the other hand, either through the earth plunging into a more gaseated 
region of space, or through some catastrophe, the atmospheric pressun* 
were to be much increased, the resulting increase of tem|x?rature might 
be v«'ry great, and a genial age might be the result — a riseof .50°F. might 

readily be got If two bodies Hying about in space come into 

collision they may generate a mass of gas, and if this mass of gas hap- 
pens to get in the earth's path it may b«* caught up. Indeed, if we as- 
sume that the earth's atmosphere maintained a strict equilibrium with 
the interstellar molecules at, say, a distance of I.(KK) miles from the 
earth's surface, then a doubling of the almost infinitesimal pressure there 
would necessitate a doubling of the pressure at the earth's surface*. Of 
course this supiMisition is only used for the pur|K)se of illustrating the 
fact that a small alteration of lnt«*rstellar pressure, if spread over a suf- 
ficiently vast space, might eventually give rise to a consid«*rable chang** 

in tin- atTn(»sphere the problem of atmospheric inl«'rchanges is so 

(•umplicat<'d that I may at all I'vents hojM' to enjoy my hN|M)thHsis for a 
considerabh* lime bf'foH' anyone suceerds in giving it a really decisive 
oxerlhrow. Its great advantage as a theory of the (ilacial eiKx'h is. 
that it dors lint re(pilre geojrrapliical changes such as are usually postu- 
lated ill (•(uiiH'Ctioii with all other theories. eviMi the Asiroiioniieal one.* 

*(Jeol. Magazine, IV, vol. n, i»p. tJl. (m, Feb., 181).'). 
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Instead of regarding this hypothesis as possibly acceptable, 
the present writer sees an apparently crucial and insuperable 
objection to it in the great and sudden changes of climate 
which we know to have taken phice in Arctic regions within 
the Pleistocene period. It has been generally held, and no 
doubt rightly, that the oncoming of the Glacial period was 
quit'C gradual and slow, and that its termination, with the 
melting away of the ice-sheets during the Champlain epoch, 
was geologically very sudden. This would perhaps accord 
with CulverwelTs suggestion of slow loss of the earth's atmos- 
phere while the ice-sheets were berng amassed, and with sud- 
den increase of the atmosphere bringing the Ice age to its end. ^ 
Better, however, as I think, these wonderful climatic results 
can be shown to have depended on great epeirogenic uplifts 
of the land areas which became glaciated, and on the depres- 
sion of these areas in the Champlain epoch, giving again a 
genial climate and meltijig away the ice. The observations 
which appear fatal to CulverwelTs explanation, but not incon- 
sistent with my epeirogenic theor}', are those of Dall in 
Alaska and of Baron Toll in the New Siberia islands. After 
a stage of glaciation in each of these regions, there supervened 
a temperate climate, mostly melting away the ice-sheets; veg- 
etation flourished on the drift which had been englacial and 
finally became superglacial ; and herds of mammoths and 
other large animals pastured on the shrubs and herbage. 
Then sHd(fenly came a much colder climate, after the culmina- 
tion of the Ice age, under which the mammoths were over- 
whelmed and became extinct; but their frozen bodies, un- 
thawed to the present day, are oj^casionally washed out of 
alluvial river banks. It is the sudden change from mild con- 
ditions to those (if severe cold which the atmospheric theory 
cannot account for, and it may be confessed that we should 
not expect such a change to result even from any combina- 
tion of epeirogenic movements, variations in volume and di- 
rection of sea currents, changes in prevailing courses of winds, 
exceptional storms, etc. ; but the latter class of causes is un- 
doubtedly the more probable, and the very deep fjords and 
continuations of river valleys beneath the sea tell unmistaka- 
bly of great elevation of the glaciated lands immediately 
preceding the Ice age. 
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Without attempting to solve the puzzle, we may only add 
the reason for the assertion that the ice observed beneath the 
drift and mammoth remains by Dall, and by others before 
him, on the shore of Eschseholtz bay in Alaska,* and by 
Baron Toll on Lyakhoff island of the New Siberia group,f is 
due to the accumulation of neve snows and their consolidation 
into ice, rather than to the freezing of shallow lakes or infil- 
trating surface waters, as Russell, Dall, and Howorth have 
supposed. liusselPs explanations may probably be true for 
many parts of the tundras of Alaska and Siberia; but in the 
two localities noted, where abundant animal remains occur in 
the drift above the ice, the structure of the ice itself proves 
it to be remnants of ancient ice-sheets. 

The researches of Grad, Klocke, Forel, and others, have 
shown that all glacier ice preserves the granular structure 
whi<?h has its beginning in the change of the n^ve from snow 
to ice. Lake ice, on the other hand, has a prismatic or co- 
lumnar structure. The glacier granules, varying in size and 
occasionally so large as from one to two or three inches in di- 
ameter, are irregular or without parallelism in the directions 
of their crystalline axes; but the prisms of lake ice are 
perpendicular to the freezing surface. Glacier ice in the pro- 
cess of melting reveals its granular condition, and this is dis- 
tinctly noted by both Dall and Toll. 

Writing of the ice-cliifs of Kschscholtz bay in northwestern 
Alaska, Dall remarks : 

TIh' ic«' in j^eneral had u Sfmi-stratificd api»oarance, as if it si ill re- 
taiiHMl the hori/ontal ]>laiu* in which it originally congealed. The sur- 
face was always soiled hv dirty water from the earth above. This dirt 
was, however, merely siifwrficial. The outer inch or two of the ice 
seemed «rranular. like compacted hail, and was sometimes whitish. 

On the New Siberia islands, about 1,400 miles west-north- 
west from the Alaskan ice-clil1*s, the same structure is noted 

{Xatiirv, Jan. 31, 1895): 

The chi«*r ^n'olojrii.al result is the s«*ttlinji: of the real positions of the 
lavers which contain relics of th«' mammoth. Thev are undoubtediv 
Post-(ilHclul. as they overlie the masses of under«^round ice which form 

♦.\m. .lour. Sci.. 111. vol. xxr. pp. 104-111, Feb.. ISsl; V. S. (ieol. Sur- 
vey. Muncliii SI, lSJr>, pp. -ifJO-'^JiS. (Compare comments l)y N. \\. Win- 
cliell. Am. .I(KM-. Sci., Ill, vol. xxi, pp. :{:>S-:{GO, May. 1881.*) 

fCirnl. Majra/.ine. 111. vol. x, pp. 107-11 1, March. 18<):{: Xalure. vol. i.i. 
p. W'l:, .Ian. :{1, 18J).">. 
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thechii'f rock of the «rr«'al Lyakhotr Islaiid, and wliicli. as Haron Toll's 
observations now provi', are n'mains of tin* «;n'at ic(*-sh»M't which for- 
morly covi-rod botli tho ishuuls and th«.» mainland, and whosi» moraines 
have now been discovered on the mainland. Moreover. th«'S«' ice masses 
have the typical granulated strnclure of the jrlacier ic<*, which proves 
that they have ori>;inated from the snow-cover, and could not have 
originated from any sort of running water. As to the Post-(ilacial lay- 
ers which overlie the above, they contain, besides shells of Cf/rlan and 
Valrafa and well-preserved insects, full trees iAAltumfnitirimt, willows, 
nnd birch, fifteen feet high, and bearing |x*rfectly well-preserved leaves 
and cones. The northern limit of tree vegetation tluis spread during 
the Mammoth period full three d«'greesof latitude higher than it spreads 
now. i. f,, up to the 74lh degree, and th«' mammoths and rhinoceroses of 
the time lived upon the patches of meadow clothed with the abov«' 
bushes. It is worthy of note, that the massf^s of underground ice are 
not found in the h)wer parts of the Arctic coast which are known to 
have been covered by the Post-Pliocene sea. and that they only occur 
where the land rises a few hundred feet above the present level of the 
.sea — that is, above the level of the Post-Pliocene ocean. w. v. 
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Manual of Geology, treating of the principles of the nriener frith f^peeial ref- 
erence, to American ge^dogical hittiory. By James I). Dana. 1087 pages; 
1575 figures in the text: and two double-page maps. F<»urlh Kdition. 
(American H(K)k Co., 1895.) The first edition of this Manual was 
brought out in 18«2, the second in 1874, and the third in 1880. After 
having been before the public a third of a century, and after its author 
has been engaged in geology and zoology during si.xty years, the Manual 
in the present edition includes frequent illustrations and e.xamples (as 
on pages 2<5C, 280, etc.) of geological processes and principles from the 
author's observations during all these years, in which he has seen the 
science vastly e.xpanded and the geologic exploration of North America 
and all other parts of the world carried forward until now few large dis- 
tricts remain entirelv unknown as to the history recorded in their rock 
formations. 

Professor Dana's studies of coral islands and of volcanoes during his 
voyage in the Wilkes Kxph)ring Kxi^dition, in 183S to 1842. and in liis 
visit to the Hawaiian islands again, in 1887, havr given a s|)ecial value 
to his discussion of these subjects; and his doctrine of thi' gradual 
growth of North America as a typical continent, first announced in 
184(), has well sI<kmI the test of a half century of rapidly progressing in- 
vestigation and theories. Throughout the volume, as in Lyell's works, 
a prominent and stimulating feature is the brief refen'uoe to discover- 
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ies and authors, with daU's. marking slant's of iKilnworthy extension of 
the science and establisliment of its chief principles. For each of the 
^reat eras and peri(Mls, the autliorship and date of first use of their 
present names, with their synonymy, are noted, affording useftd chies 
for the student in entering any sfH^cial studies of stratigraphy or i>ale- 
ontology. 

The grand divisions of the volume, and the order of their considern- 
tion. are physiographic, structural, dynamical, and historical geology. 
In the preface Prof. Dana says: **As the rewritten book shows, new 
principles, new theories, and widely diversi^ opinions on various sub- 
j(*rts are among the later contributions, along with a profusion of new 
facts relating to all departments of the science. The Cambrian forma- 
tion has hct>n trace<l through a large part of the continent, and the 
number of its fossils has been increased, chiefly by C J). Walcott, fnim 
a f<»w to hundreds. The Appalachian Mountain structure has been 
shown by Clarence King, Dr. G. M. Dawson, and K. 0. McConnell, to 
havebi»en rejM'aled in the great iK)st -Cretaceous mountain-making of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The Reptiles. Birds, and Mammals of the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary have continu<>d coming from the rocks until the 
s|M'cies recognized much outnumber those of any other continent. The 
canons and other results of erosion in the west have thrown new light, 
through their investigators, on the w(»rk of the waters. I^sides, the 
science of inMrology has elucidated much of the obscure in the constitu- 
tion, relations, and origin of rocks." 

It was not to b»' e.xjx'Cted that this summary of North American geol- 
tW» by one who has held so prominent a part in its development, would 
accord with the views of other prominent geologists in all details, or 
even in some im|>ortant correlations and opinions concerning the origio 
of dr'baled formations. Taking two or three of the author's interpreta- 
ti«)ns. where they differ from those held by others wlio have done much 
field work on the formations under consideration, we may note the ref- 
erence of the Keweenawan series to the Middle or I^ower Cambrian, in- 
stead of the Algonkian system, which lalt«»r is not accepted for its 
pro|N)Ked place between the Cambrian and Archa»an: the a.Hsignment of 
th«' Iiafay<'tle formation to the Pleistocene iR'ri(Kl, and to fri'shwat^r 
deiM^sition by fitMKled rivers, instead of the Pliocene age and marine 
origin which have bt^en much claimed for it: and the opinion that lake 
Agassiz, in the basin of the Red river of the Xorth and of the great 
Manitoba lakes, was due U) a land barrier on the north, as was thought 
by (ieii. (i. K. Warren, instead of to the retreating ice-sheet, as was 
suggested in 1872 by l^rof. N. II. Winchell. This lake was the largest 
one of manv due in common t'ither to land or ice barriers. Prt)fe8Si>r 
Dana thinks that the fullness of the Champlain subsidence, at the end 
of ilie (ilaclal perio:!, was attained after. nt)l before, the time of lake 
Agussiz. and alti-r the expaiKh'd Late (Jlacial n'presentatives of the 
gnat lakes tributary to tin* St. Lawrenc*-. Though th<» reviewer can- 
not a;:re«' with this opinion, it is most heartily welcomed as an impur- 
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taut CDiitribulion to the present active i ii vest ifrat ions by many worixers 
in this field of our Quaternary lacustrine jreology. 

The whole volume is a rich thesaurus of tlie principles and methods 
of observation and reasoning, and includes also a vast multitude of the 
details, of this science in its varied branches treating of the formation 
and metamorphism of rocks, physiography, oriigeny and epeirogeny, 
biologic evolution, and paleontology. It is not only a text-book for the 
college student, but a handbook for the professional geologist. It comes 
us the worthy consummation of a long life of exceptional earnestness 
and success in the work of teacher, investigator, editor, and author. 

About a fifth part more pages, and a fourth more illustrations, are 
contained in this work than in its last previous edition. It is very well 
printed, and has a copious t-opical index, to which alwr mif ^irtng ref- 
erences to citation of authors might be usefully added. w. u. 

Dutlribntitm of the Land and Fresh-tcaler MoHunkH of the We^t Judutn re- 
gittn, and their efidenf.e wit fi regard to pant changen of land and ttea. ^^y 
CiiAHLKs ToRKEV S1MP8ON. (Pr«)C., U. S. National Museum, vol. xvii, 
pp. 123 4.M), with Plate xvi: 1894.) This essay treats of the Tertiary 
history of the West Indies, to which Profs. J. W. Spencer and R. T. 
Hill have recently given attention from the geologic side. The biohrgic 
conclusions of Mr. Simpson are as follow: "A considerable i)ortion of 
the land snail fauna of the Greater Antilles seems lo be ancient and to 
havf develo{H'd on the islands where it is now found. There api>ears to 
be go<Hl evidence of a general elevation of the Greater Antillean region, 
I>robably some time during the Eocene, after most of the more impor- 
tant grou[)S of snails had come into exi.stence. at which time the larger 
islands were united, and there was land connection with Central Amer- 
ica by way of Jamaica and probably across the Yucatan C-hannel. and 
there was then a considerable exchange of spi»cies between the two re- 
gions. At some lime during this elevation there was probably a land- 
way from Cuba across the Bahama plateau to the Fioridian area, over 
which certain groups of Antillean land mollusks crossed. At this time 
it is likely that th<* more northern isles of The Lesser Antilles, which 
seem to be volcanoes of later Tertiary and Post-Pliocene date, werp not 
yet eh'valed above the sea, or if so they havtj probably been submerged 
since. After the |M»riod of elevation there followed one of general sub- 

sidenci' The connection between the Antilles and the mainland 

was broken, and the Bahama region, if it had beon previously elevated 
above the .sea, was submerged: the subsidence continuing until only the 
summits of the mountains of the four (ireater Antillean islands re- 
mained above the water. Then followed another iM»rio<l of elevation, 
which has lasted no doubt until the present time, and the large areasof 
limestone uncovered (of Miocene, Pliocene, and Post-Pliocene age) in 
the (Jreater Antilles have furnished an atlmirable field for the develop- 
ment of the groups of land snails that survived on the summits of the 
islands." w. r. 
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T/te Dcroniafi Hynttm of rontrni PenuMjflrama and \ftr York. My 
CiiAiiLKs S. Pkossek. (Hull. r. S. (i«H)l. Surv.. No. 120, pp. 1-81, 1804, 
(listributftl 180.").) 

The author has ifiveii a vf»rv can^ful dotailed stiidv of the data dt*- 
rivfd from a hirsr<» inimhf r of si'Ciions «nd boHriii>; upon tht» correlation 
of ihe Devonian formations of IVnnsylvania with thos*' of New York. 
The accounts of the various sections abound in interesting details, and 
in the conclusions derived therefrom the author finds himsi^lf at vari- 
ance in several particulars with the determinations of the Pennsylvania 
jreolojifists. The latter rej^arded a dark sandy shale lyin«r at the lop of 
the Flamilton us the Oenesee shale: Prosser shows that it has little re- 
semblance litholo^ically and none in its fossils to th(^ typical (aenesee, 
which he holds to be absent in th«*se sections. The geologists of the 
Pennsylvania survey referred to the Tully limestone a light gray 
stratum, rich in Hamilton fossils, es[»ecially its corals, but with none of 
the species characteristic tif the Tully. As the upiM»r b<»d8 of the Ham- 
ilton shalt>s in central and western New York abound in limestoneB. and 
us these limestones in Monnie and Pike counties. Pa., are capix^d by a 
Hamilton shale, the inference is that they are not of the same age us 
strata referred to the Tully limestone in central Pennsylvania, whence 
typical Tully s|H'cies have b«*en re|K>rted. To the l^ower Portage, Prof. 
Pmsser n'fers l.l.iO ft. of sandstone and shales regarded by 1. C. White 
as Chemung. Overlying these is the Starucca .sandstone, rt»gardiHl by 
White as belonging to the upiH»r Chemung and considered by l-icsley as 
(;atskill. Pr<)sseh considers it probable that •'beginning with the green- 
ish shales and sandstones of the Starucca and the New Milford red 
shales [considered by White as n*prf-senting the base of the Catskill], 
there is a series of de|H>sits equivalent to the ()niH)nta Sandstone of New 
York, which, as is well known, gradually pa.sses int«) the beds <»f typical 
Middle and rp|M*r Portage in central New York." 

The l)«*laware Hags with Orthonota * purrula Hall, and the Montrose 
shales with SjH'rfft'r iiu'4iti/tft'ittliM in the up|M»r part, are ])laced with the 
Chemung. J. M. c. 

yottM Paleontoto(fi(jufn, Tl, Cruittaeri*: DfMcn'pfion //<» (jnetquen Trilobitrn dt; 
fordorirhh d' K'alffndit. \\\ .1. HkucIsIKON. 

l'ndt»r tlu' name (Jnhpm'm' hnniiri, the aulhor deseril><*s an immense 
siM'cies of this genus etpialinir in size the irreat forms cited by Hall and 
Oehlert from the lower Devonian. A new species of TrinurleuM {^T. yre- 
iiu'ri) is also described. J. M. c. 

I'thir dir MtnitiffniiihiHrht h /hzii'/inhf/t n d*i' hUhfntHrhtu Stuff n F, (f, II, 
Jhirrandv'M ziiui rfuini»rhin Jhron. l»v K. K.wskr and K. HoL7.\rFEL. 
(.lahrb. d»-r U. k. jreolog. K»'ichsansi., ISIU. vol. 41. pp. 4*9-514.) 

Sine*' tin* luli jumI final <leni(»litioii h\ Kavser, of the alleged Silurian 
a;rf of \\\\' V, (J and 11 siagi'.s in tin* so-ealled "Silurian basin" of Bohe- 
mia, an aci'MinpIished fael which has received substantial corroboration 
from cnrr»*lativ»' faunas and carrfnl ^tudrnls of the Devonian in various 
parts of tln' Lrl(»he. iher«' n-niairuMl as ••untinished business" the d<*t<'r- 
minatioii nf thf pn-cisf* ef|ui\ al«'iic«' and p»»sition of these faunas in the 
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DevonJHii column. S<)m<» variation of opinion has lKM*n expressed in 
ro.i^ard to this by (li(fer«*nl paleontoloj;ist;s. noni' mon' ronscrvativc than 
tliatof Kayscp, who has b«»for« rc^ardf'^d the thn**' divisions, F (with 
\\\v. excp|»tion of F-1), Ci, H, as rt»|>r**se<rfin<? th»* lowrr lK»vonian, none 
more ox trfHic than that of Freeh, who siipjresled that tliey mi<rht be 
construed as an exemplification of the entire l)«*vonian series. The 
present work is a detailed and exact analysis of the strati«rrav)hical re- 
lations of these faunas with those of the Ilhine section of the IK>voniaii, 
and its essential results are as follows: The etajje F-1 (including the 
•'k<miepruser-kalk") represents the entire lower Devonian and is equiv- 
alent to the Krbray limestone of France, some of the Tral limestones, 
and the Lower Ilelderberj; of Now York. The i*lajre F-*J is not homog<»- 
neous. but consists of two sharply defin«'d divisions: the hijjher. or 
Mnenian limestone, is the ecpiivalent of the jfreifensteiner-kalk, and 
hence lower Middle-lVvonian. Ktajre O-l probably belonjrs to the same 
horizon. Ktages 0-2 and 0-3, H-1 and H-2. are younirer than earliest 
Middle-Devonian and are all later stages of the Middle-!>«'vonian. 

Xoeh fin M'ort ilber (lit NothitenMf/keit thn Ttrtninui' ^'Norittrlt" fiir dit' 
JItilhf/itfer h'filAc aufreelit zu ar/ialten. By A. HrTTXKit. (Verhandl. der 
k. k. geolog. Ueichsanst. 1894, No. 15. pp. :«il-:m8.) 

There has been of late considerable discussion amonjr the Austrian 
geologists as to the applicability of the term *'norisch" or «orm//, by 
which MojsisiAics designated a certain zone of the Trias: and it has 
been contended, among other things, that the name was preempted by 
T. Sterry Hunt for a division of the Archean. Whether the term be 
written "norisch." norian, or noric, it is the .same word, and Bittner 
.shows that while Hunt intrmluced thf« term in 18T0. Mojsisovics made 
use of the expression **norische Stufe" first in March. 18(»ll. The term 
has. thereftire, unquestionable priority in its application to the Trias. 

•I. M. (*• 

Thirteenth Ahuunl Hejiort of the Netr York State Oeohgiitf, tSUJ^. 1.015 
pp.. 3<» lithographic plate.s. (57 half-t(nie plates. 470 maps and cuts. This 
volume contains the report of 1). I). Luther on the geological section at 
the Livonia salt shaft, with an intrcKluctory cliapter by Prof. Hall 
and sup|)lementary chapters by J. M. Clarke: al.si». s|MH*ial re|M)rtson tlie 
Helderberg limestones, the geology of Albany c<»unty, of I'lster county, 
and of the Mohawk valley, by N. H. L)arton:on tln' economic geology of 
Albany and I'lster counties, by F. I-. Nason: on the g»»ology of Ks.s«'x 
county, by J. F. Kemp: Clint(»n county, by H. P. Cushing: a jmrt of St. 
Lawrence and .letferson counties, by ('. H. Smyth, .Ir.: Cattaraugus and 
i'hautauqua counties, by F. A. Randall: Chenango county, by .1. M. 
Clarke: further, an account of the discovery of platxcnemic man in New 
York, by W. 11. Sherzer, the genera of the FtMU'slt'llidje. by (i. H. Simp- 
-son. and tlu' coiu'luding jiart (»f the Han(llMK)k of the }irachioiK)da. the 
first (lart of which was given in the reiK)rt for 1891 (published ISIM). 
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.1 neic [lUttHiron. from the White Rirer BeiU. By W. B. Sc'OTT. (Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., ISIM, pp. 44ft-48.) In this pap«»r Dr. Scott de~ 
8crib<»san«.'\vinsi*ctiv«»re n'St^mbling somewhat the genus 4Sf/r<»j', although 
differing surtlcieiitly to remove it from this genus. It is called J*rotO' 
ttorejt and r«*presenls a very primitive typ«» of Soriridtf. Description, as 
quoted from the author, as follows: Maxillary dentition much as in 
Sttrejr, but with less reduced third molar, and smaller internal cusps on 
last f)remolar. Mandible with four minute teeth between the molars 
and the large precumbent incisors." The sp«?cie8 P. rriMMun (sp. nov.) is 
described from an adult individual and Is '*characterized bv the short 
broad face, vaulted palate, straight alveolar border, and by the relatively 
large size." Fnim the White River Miocene df South Dakota, and dis- 
covered by Mr. M. S. Farr. j. k. 

Noten on a coUeriitui of SUnriiin foHniU from Cape, (rtutrye^ Antigonish, 
Nora Seotia. icifh (lesrriptiorut of four tiew nperien. By Henky M. Ami. D. 
Be. F. O. S.. ftc. (Kx. Proc. Trans Nova Scotia Inst. Sc.. Halifax, N. 
K., 2d Series. No. I, Part 4, pp. 411-415.) The paper is based on the col- 
lections of Silurian fossils mude by Messrs. Hugh Fletcher and J. Mc- 
IX)nald, during the summer of 188(1, at the extremit3* of Cap«» George, 
Antigonish county. Nova Scotia. In age the fossils indicate the 
presence of Lower Helderberg or Ludlow rocks. They correspond to 
those of Division **!)" of the Arisaig section in Pictou, although the 
facies is (piite distinct so far as the collections go. The new sjK'cies 
an* not figured, but have been described with care. 

The forms recognized from the collections comprise the following: 
Annelida. 12. Modiolopsis exilis Billings. 

1. Scrpulites longissimus Murchisoit^ 13. Nuculites (Clidophorus) erectus 

n. var. Hall, 

2. Tentaculitcs niagarensis ? Hall. 14. ** sp. iiidt. 

3. •* canadensis, n. sp. Gasteropoda, 
Brachiopoda. 15. Bucania. sp. 

4. Discina nova scotica. n. sp. 16. Holopea reversa Hall. 
^. Discina fletcheri. n. sp. Cephalopoda, 

6. '• orientalis. n. sp. 17. Orthoccras. cf. O. annulatum Soiv- 

7. Liugula rectilatcra Hall, erby, 

8. *' sp. ? 18. " sp. indt. 

9. Orthis (Khipidomella) assimilis Ostracoda. 

Hall. 19. Leperditia, sp. 

10. KhynchoncUa formosa Hall. Vertebrata. 

Lamellibranchiata. 20. Onchus(?)sp. 

11. Orthonota equilatera /Ar//. 

Omlogind map of Enttej- county^ Ma4fHachuHettH; Report on the Geology of 
Kttnejc county, Muhh., to accompany map. By John H. Sears, Curator of 
Mineralogy and (ieology, Peabody Academy of Science. Salem. (Bull. 
Essex Institute, vol. xvi, 181)4, pp. 22.) In this map and rei)orl the au- 
thor presents the results of several years' work w\yin\ the complex rocks 
of northeastern Massachusetts. Several refKJrts of progress have \)V^- 
viously appean'd in the same proceedings, beginning with those of 1889. 
The pre.s«Mit re|x)rt is mainly devoted to the systematic classification and 
descriptit)n of tlu- rocks ri'presj'Uted on th«' map. Under plulonic rocks 
of hypidiomorphic granular structure ar»* described (1) liornblendic- 
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>:raiiitit<', (2) jrrHMophvric-jrraiiitiU*, contact-zone. (*J) aujjr"He-iH*j>h»'linr- 
syenito. (4) hornblcnde-tliorite. (5) (iiiartx-}iii<;itt>-(Ii()rit(>. ((») mnscoviti*- 
bi(>tiU»-ffranit»s (7) frranilic-hy|K»rsth«'nt»-diabHSc (norile). Amonj: effii- 
sivo volcanic rocks of |K)rphyritic structures, including tuffs, volcanic 
breccia and a^«rlonierate. ar<» (8) rhyoliies or (|uartz-f>or|)hyry, under 
which head are united all the so-called felsiies, etc. Of olivine rocks willi 
no feldspathic constituent. Mr. Sears rejiorts outcrops «)f (9) seriM'ntin«'- 
peridoiite in Newbury, (10) biotite-mica-perldotite in Andover. 

Arcluean rocks occur in the form of (II) hornblende-j^ranilic-j;neiss 
in Middleton. Hoxford. and (««'orjfetown, (I2)iK)rphyritic-jrranitic-,irneis.s 
in Oeorj;elown, West Xewbury. and Amesbury. As arkose or *'con- 
fflomerate-jrranite" is noted (l.'J) a muscovite-^ranitic-jrneiss held b\ the 
author "to belon«r to a series of more or less crushed granite conglom- 
erates which have been washed and reconsolidated from the decay of 
the muscovite-biotite-jifranite of the region or from some similar rock 
farther to the north." Of the .schist<)se rocks is (14) ampibolite-gneiss 
of different origin in several parts of the field. 

Members of the Lower Cambrian sediments occur as (1.*)) mica-schi.st, 
(10) corderite-jrneiss, (17) zoisite-gneiss, (18) limestone, slate, quartzite, 
and sandstone. (M)) Another defKisit is com|»osed of large |H'bbles of 
granite, limesttme, an«l mica-schist. (20) l^stoniteor keratophyre covers 
a breccia and other members of the rhyolite and <iuartz-|M)rphyries slop- 
ing into Marblehead harbor. Bostonite is a name given by Kosenbu.sch 
to a rock like keratophyre. which occurs as a dike instead of as a sur- 
face flow. (21) A tinguaite dike in Manchester, the sole recorded oc- 
currence in Massachusett.s. cuts the hornblende granitite and augite- 
nephelinesyenite at Pickard's iK)int. (22) Kssexite, a basic augite- 
nepheline rock of [Hirphyritic habitus outcrops on Salem Neck, Winter 
island, and in Heverly and Marbleheaid. (2^{) Dikes of (piartz-|K)rphyry 
are shown on the map in the places where they cut more ancient nicks 
of the same series or the old rhyolites. (24) .\s arko.se or conglomerate- 
granite is d«>scribed a small de(K>sit at Magnolia and in Saugus Centre. 
Th<r map al.so shows (25) diallage-gabbro, rocks first noticed by Dr. M. 
E. Wadsworth; (20) a liparite <Uk(; about seven feet wide cutting diorile 
and granite, in Throckmorton's cove on the Marblehead side of Korest 
rivi'r: (27) red slate, the " jaspilile" of Saugus Centre, Lynn, and Nahant, 
a member of the Olenellus Cambrian: (28) andalusite-.schist «)n Nahant. 
at Lynn, etc.: (20) vein rocks, carrying lead, silv«*r, and c(»piH'r ores. 

A list of f>ublications referring to the geology of Es.sex county closes 
this rei^ort. In the field work on which this map is based, Mr. Si'ars 
collected several thou.sand specimens, and (»ver one thousand thin 
sections have been examined under the microscojM*. Material h:is also 
b«M»u c«)ll»*cled for the preparation of a map of the glacial geology of thi' 
same area. To Mr. Sears is due great credit for the indefatigable in- 
dustry with which he has worked out this intricate maze of highly al- 
tered sediments and entangled series of intrusive and f'tfusive igneous 
rocks. As a fifld for pi.'trographic study, this area promises to be un- 
surpass«Ml liy any u|M»n lh«* Atlantic coast. It is hopetl that the 
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author will prt'SfMii JiiiolhtT n*|M)rt j^ivin;; more in detail tlit* rflations in 
tim«» and slrncliin* of thcso i^nt'oiis rt>cks, togethiT with an analysis of 
ih«' facts in so far as ihoy may havo h bparinp ufKin th«* question of 
Tna^rmatic variations and tin* s«*qu(MiC(» of volcanic i'ruf)tions. .i. b. w. 

Kridenrr of ^Hhmhitre tind Elertttion in Ei*tte,r rounly in nreut yeohffir4t( 
iinu;^ an nhoitn hi/ Jitfd mtrk atlht^KCH nhore. By Joiix H. Sears. (Bull. 
Kssex Institutt', vol. xvi. 1894, pp. 13.) In this pa|H'r. Mr. Si»ars notes the 
occurrence* of stumps of forest tre«*s covered by si.v to thirteen feet of 
water at hi«:h tide :it Nahant, by twidveor fourteen feet at low water 
on the Beverly shore, and instances of submerged [M*«t and leaf accu- 
mulations, tojretln'r with the win^rsof water beetles and fraj^ments of 
other livinjr species. From a comparison of soundings made by the 
author in the snmmerof 1891. with those made by Dr. X«thaniel Ik>w- 
ditch in 1801 :ind 1805. in Salem and Marblehead harbor, it api)ears that 
there is an increase in deplh of water amounting; to from H lo 2 feet. 
This conclusion is corroborati'd by recent work of Ihe V. S. Hydro- 
graphic Bureau in th<* same waters. From the accepted ratoof subsid- 
ence—two f«M*t a century — Mr. Sears concludes that the submerged 
f<»r»'Stsand iK»»tb<*ds were t1oiirishin<; from 1.000 to 1,200 years aj?o. 

Kvidenc«*s of post^rlacial elevation are obscure in this j»art of the 
country. Absence of drift and prewnce of waterworn led<r«'s at eleva- 
ti«>ns from ')0 to 150 feet above sea level are taken as evidence of old shore 
lines: but in another passa«;^e the author argues against the absence of 
drift at these higher levels as pnM)f of its removal by waves. Between 
2.'> and 100 feel above the present sea level are areas of sand similar to 
existing beaches, but they havt^ afforded no remains of a marine fauna. 
Two photograi)hic r»'pnMluctions showing submerged stumps and logs, 
at Pond beach. Nahant, and submerged peat with forest trees at Mingo's 
beach, Beverly, accompany the re|K)rt. .i. b. w. 

GeAtlogical Surrey itf AUiharnn. Report on the Geology itf the (JimMta! 
Plain of AUibnma. By Kr(;K.VK Allkx SMmi. State (leologist. Octavo, 
pp. 750, 29 j)lates of views and sections. Montgomery, 1894. This vol- 
ume jx'rtains to I he southwestern three-fifths of the stati'. known as the 
agricultural n'gi(»n. Tin* r<»cks are Mesozoic and Neozoic. liKisely con- 
solidated, gi'Utly dippiuiT. in gen»*ral, seaward, rarely with elevations 
ovt'r 500 feet. In addition to a d«»scription of the geology propi'r two 
<ith«'r parts are add«'d. oiu» on the ))hosphates and marls, and oin* givinir 
s|M'cial descriptions of ilu' counties of the Coastal plain. Thr author has 
l>een assisted by K. .M. (Minninghamon tlu* Diatomacea* of the Pleisto- 
cene and otluT mii'rozoa: L. ('. .lohnson, on the Lafayettr formation: T. 
If. Aldrich on tin* paleontology eif the ClaNton: and Daniel AV. Langdon 
on th«* Tertiarv and ('n'tac«*ons formations east of the .Mabama river. 
By far tlu' irn'atJT portion of the volunn' is by the slate gfnl«>gist. A 
larire part of tin* vohinn* is made up of descriptive details, thouirh ar- 
ranged SNStrmatieallN . and rvinees laborious field work Jind cari-ful con 
si<leration of published ]ii«Matur«'. It is one of ilu» most voluminous, as 
it is one of the most impnrlani. of the publications of lli«* pr^'smt Ala- 
bama survry. N. u. w. 
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MUnouri (rfo!of/irtii Surn't/, Vol. V. Palronlohiftf of MiMouri. (Part 11). 
By Cii.\KLKs Koi.LiN Keyks, Slate (ieolo^risl. Pp. 200, with :12 plates. 
JetTerson City, IHUl. Thl.s volume, which continues the plan bej^un by 
imrt I, treats of the iM>ly/.oans, brachiofKxls, lamellibranchs, j^asteroiRMls, 
cephaloiMxls, and vertebrates. The two volumes constitute* a useful cat- 
alogue by means of which with the aid of the plates, which are excel- 
lent, most of the fossils of the state can be r«*ferred to their stratigraphie 
and jireoj^raphic places. The future investiKHtor will find this compend 
a neces.8ary r//f?*? witiTM/M for jjuidance to the principal literature. The 
work dm»s not aim to be anythin)^ more than a synopsis of tin* present 
knowledge of the paleontolojry of the state. It remains yet for the Mis- 
souri survey to enter upon the real invcstipition of the paleontology of 
the state. This gathering together and classification of what is known 
ulr*'ady is the necessary first stt'p to such an investigation, and has a 
wide usefulness, prr hi>, should the work iro no further for manv years. 

N. If. w. 

Beitrayf zur KeniitiiiM dtr Gattnng Oxyrhimi. \\y Ciiaklks R. K.\st- 
MAN. (PahMMitographica, XVI Hand, pp. 149-192. Taf. xvi-xviii.) 
This «*xcelh'nt monograph is in direct line with the tendencies of the 
better class of recent paleontological work, which «)n the geological side 
deals with faunas as an aid to detailed stratigraphy, and on the biologic 
side lays particidar stress u|X)n the careful revision of work already done, 
thereby aiding morphological inipiiry, and enabling the phylogenetic 
history of living zoological groups to be made out with greater accu- 
racy. Minute study of ancient organisms from this standix)int leads to 
a philosophic insight and to a keen discrimination of morphological fea- 
tures which are «»ntir*dy lost sight of when the de.scription «»f a new si)e- 
cies is made tlu* chief result of a consideration of fossil forms. 

Oxyrhina comprises a widely known group of sharks, the triangular 
teeth of which are probably more familiar to the |)opular mind than 
any other fo.ssil.s. Aft^r a historical intrtNluction and a very full list of 
the older allusions to the fossils, there is given a full account of the char- 
acters and «»ccurrenc«' of the piincipal form, O, mantelU of Agassix. 
The syst«*malic consideration of the various sfK^cies which are now re- 
garded as belonging to the genus is especially helpful and shows a num- 
ber of imiwrtant changes in nomenclature. A list of synonyms and 
th»*ir pro|H'i* references follows: also a table of the geological distribu- 
tion of the known sjH^cies. The three plates accompanying the memoir 
illustrate luridly the different anatomical^characters of the forms. Pal- 
••ontologists are under gn*at obligations to Dr. Kastman for working out 
so carefully this long n»'glected group. It is understtM)d that the author 
is now at work in the Museum of Comparative* Zoology at Cambridge 
on other gr(MiI)S of fishes. c. r. k. 

RECENT PUBL ICATIONS. 

/. (rorernmi'iit and State lUportn. 

Third Ann. Kept, of the Bureau of Mines, Ontario. 205 pp.- Toronto. 
1894. 
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Cieol. Siir. of Ohio, vol. vii, ])|>. xvi, 7(K) (with 50 plalfs, a jfcological 
map of the stato, and 10 maps showing outcrop boiiiularit'S of principal 
coal seams), contains: (icolo«ficaI scal«* and >roolo;;ical structure of Ohio, 
p](lward Orton; The clavs of Ohio, their ori«rin, comiH»sition, and varie- 
ties, Kdward Orion, jr.: The coal fields of Ohio, Edward Orton: Contribu- 
tions to the paleontolojry of Ohio. K. P. WhitHeld; Observations on the 
so-called Waverly j;roup of Ohio, 0. L. Herrick: Fossils of the Clinton 
^rout) in Ohio and Indiana. A. V. FiM'rste: The fossil fishes of Ohio, K. 
W. Claypole and A. A. Wri;rht: New and little known T^tmellibranciata 
from the Lower Silurian rocks of Ohioand adjacent states, K. O. I'lrich. 

South Dakota (Jeol. Sur., Hull. \o. 1. A preliminary refmrt on the 
jr«'olo*jfy of South Dakota, by .1. E. Ttnld, state jfeoIo«rist. vii and 172 
pp., ."> plates, and a jrtMilojrical map of the state, 1895. 

Missouri Cieol. Sur. Third biennial ro|X)rt of the state «reolojrist. C- 
U. Keyes. (50 pp., 189:). 

r. S. (leol. Sur.. Bull. 120. The Devonian systems of eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New York, C. S. Prosser. SI pp., •> ])lates, 1894. 

Geol. and Nat. Hist. Sur. of Minn., 2.-M (1894) Ann. Kept., contains: 
The iriirin of the Archean ;iCreenslones. N.H. Winchell: Preliminary re- 
|K»rt on the llainy Lake ^jrold rejjion, H. V. Winchell and U. S. CJrant: 
The lo))o^raphical survey of Minnesota. W. U. Hoag: Historical sketch 
of the discovery of mineral de|>oHit« in the lake Sui)erior rejifion, H. V. 
Winchell: Late Glacial or Champlain subsidence and re-elevation of the 
St. Lawrence river basin. Warren Upham: Notes on Minnesota minerals, 
C. P. lierkey: Chemical analyses: The progress of mining, N. H. Win- 
chell: Compressive strength of some Minnesota bricks and building 
stones: Notes u|M>n the bedded and banded structures of the gabbro and 
upon an area of troctolyte, A. H. Eiftman. 

(r»M»l. Sur. of Alabama. UeiKirt on the geology of the Coastal plain of 
Alabama, by E. A. Smith, !<.. C. .hthnson and D. W. liaiigdon, .1r.: with 
contribulitMis to its paleontology, by T. H. Aldrich and K. M. Cunning- 
ham. Pp. i-xxiv. 1 759, pis. 1-29, 1894. 

Missouri (Jeol. Sur. vols. 4 and 5: Paleontology of Missouri, by C. K. 
Keyes. Pt. 1, pp. 1 271, pis. 1-32: pi. 11. pp. l-2(i(), i>ls. :j:{-50: 1894. 

Missouri (ieol. Sur. vols. (*> and 7: Li-ad and zinc deposits, by Arthur 
Winslow. assisted by .7. D. Robertson. In two sections: pi». 1-21. 1-7(^1. 
1891. 

Cal. Slatf Mining Hureau. 12lh Ann. Kept. State Mineral(>i:ist. .1. ,1. 
Crawford: pp. 1-541, 1894. 

If. l^t'orcfiUnij^ of Sriritlifir Sin'ittiis. 

.lour. Klisha Mitchell Sci. Sot*., vol. xr. purl 1 KS91, contains: The ex- 
haustion of the coal supply. F. P. Venable: Sulphur from |»yrite in Na- 
ture's iaborattn'v, C(»irn*r C»»bl>. 

r>uil. Nat. Hist. Soc. New HrunswicU. No. 12. 1894. contains: Tin- 
cryslaliine n»cUs near St. .Inhn. N. !».. W. I). Mattln'w: Post-u'lacial 
lanlls at Si. .Inhn. N. li.. (J. F. Matthew: Outlets nf the St. .lohn riv.-r. 
(J. F. Mattln'W: Sonn* e\ jdi-ncrs <»f a i:l;ieial «'poch. C. U. Fiscln-r: Th»' 
mountain sNsti'ms of Anieiiea, L. \\ . liaiU'v. 
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Proc. Acad. Nal. Sci. Phila., 1891. pt. W, contains: The Sadsbury 
stent iti'. T. I). Hand. 

Proc. Ami*r. Acad. Arts and Sci.. whole ser. vol. 21), 1894. contains: 
Further observations upon Mie occurrence of diamonds in meteorites, O. 
VV. Hunlinjrton: The Smithville meteoric iron, (). W. Huntin<:ton. 

.lour, of the Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 17, No. 2, July, 1894, con- 
tains: The jrraniles of Cecil county in northeastern Maryland, Part II, 
(t. P. ( Jrimsley: Tiie St. Peter's sandstone. J. F. James. 

The same. vol. 17, No. .'{, Oct., 1894, contains: Description of some 
(Mnciiinati fossils, S. A. Miller and C. L. Faber. 

Hull. (Jeol. Soc. Amer.. vol. 0. pp. 1-28, Nov. 1894: Proceedings of the 
si.xth summer meeting', held at BrtKjklyn, New York, August 14 and 15, 
1894, H. L. Fairchild, Sec'y. 

The same. pp. 29-54, Nov. 1894; Kansas River section of the Permo- 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks of Kansas, C. S. Prosser. 

The snme, pp. 55-70, Dec, 1894: The extension of uniformitarianism 
to deformation. \V J McCiee. 

The same. pp. 71-102, Dec. 1894: Review of our knowledge of the ge- 
ology of th»^ California Coast ranges, H. W. Fairbanks. 

The .same, pp. lOrMlO. Jan., 1895: Reconstructitm of the Antillean 
continent, J. W. Spencer. 

Th«' same, pp. 141-1(M$, Jan., 1895. Evidences as to change of sea- 
level. N. S. Shaler. 

The same, pp. 167-198, pi. 2, Jan. 1895. The Magnesian series of the 
north western states, C. W. Hall and F. W. Sardeson. 

///. Paper M in Scientific Journals. 

Jour, of (leol. Oct.-Nov., 1891. contains: Glacial studies in Greenland, 
T. C. Chamberlin; On a basic rock derived from granite, C. H. Smyth, 
Jr.: The (piartzite tongue at Republic. Michigan, H. L. Smyth: A 
sketch of geoh^gical investigation in Minnesota, N. H. Winchell; Stud- 
ies for stud<*nts — The drift, its characteristics and relationships, R. D. 
Salisbury. 

The same, Nov. -Dec, 1894, contains: George Huntington Williams, 
J. P. Iddings: (ilacial studies in Greenland, H, T. C. Chamberlin: A pe- 
trograi)hical sketch of iKgina and Methana, H. S. Washington; The 
basic massive n)cks of the lake Superior region, W. S. Hayley; The geo- 
logical survt'vs of Arkansas, J. C. Hranner; Thedrift, its characteristics 
and relationships, R. D. Salisbury. 

Amer. Naturalist, Dec, 1894, contains: Quaternary time divisible in 
three periods, the Ijafayette, (ilacial and Recent, Warren Upham. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., 1)l»c, 1894, contains: Duration of Niagara falls, J. 
W. SiH'ncer: Distribution and probable age of the fossil shells in the 
drumlins of the Boston basin. W. O. Crosby and H. O. Ballard; Post- 
glacial faults at St. John, N. B., G. F, Matthew. 

The snme, Jan., 1895, contains: Late Glacial or Cham plain subsidence 
and reelevation of the St. Lawrence river basin, Warren Upham; Pre- 
liminary notice of the Plymouth meteorite, H. A. Ward. 
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School of Minos Qimptorly, Nov., 1804, contains: A tn»utiso on ozoker- 
ite, K. H. (loslinff: Carbopunchim: its history, physical properties and 
chemistry, .1. A. Mathews. 

Bull. Amer. (roojif. Soc, Dec. HI, 1894, contains: The Cape York iron- 
stone, R. K. Peary. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, vol. xiv, Jan.. 189.5. contains: The 
origin of the oldest fossils and the discovery of the bottom of the ocean, 
W. K. Brooks. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., F'eb., 1895, contains: Relation of gravity to con- 
tinental elevation, T. C. Mendenhall; Ob.servalions ufK)n the glacial 
phenomena of Newfoundland, Labrador, and s<.)uthern (ireenland, G. F. 
Wri^'ht: Recurrence? of Devonian fossils in strata of Carboniferous age, 
H. 8. Williams: Constituents of the Canon Diabh> meteorite, G. A. 
l)(»rby: The inner gorge terracesof the upper Ohio and Beaver rivers, R. 
R. Hice: The glacial land-forms of the margin of the Alps, H. R. Mill: 
Lower Cambrian rocks in eastern California, C. D. Walcott: Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, Dubois, from Java, (). C. Marsh. 

Popular Science Monthly, F'eb., 1895. contains: The United States 
Geological Surv«*y. C. I). Walcott. 

Journal of Geology, Jan. -Feb., 189"), contains: The basic massive 
rocks of the Inke Superior region, IV, W. S. Bayley; A petrogrH[)hical 
skiUchof j^jgina and Methana, II, H. S. Washington; Lake basins cre- 
ated by wind erosion, (i. K. (lilbert: On Clinton conglomerates and wave 
marks in Ohio and Kentucky. A. F. Foerste; Glacial studies in Green- 
land, III, T.C. Chamberlin; Agencies which transj>ort materials on the 
earth's surface, R. I). Salisbury. 

Science, Jan. 18, 189."), contains: The Baltimore meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, J. F. Kemp: The Connecticut Sandstone 
group, C. H. Hitchcock. 

Science, Feb. 1.'), 1895. contains: Current notes on physiogra[»hy, W. 
M. Davis. 

Amer. .lour. Scl., March, 1895, contains: The Appalachian tyiK* of 
folding in the While Mountain range of Inyo Co . Cal.; C. D. Walcott: 
Notes on the .sf)uthern ice limit in eastern Pennsylvania, E.H. Williams; 
The succession of fossil faunas at Springfteld, Mo., S. VV^eller; Drift 
bowlders between the Mohawk and Suscjuehanna rivers, A. P. Brigham. 

Amer. Naturalist. March, 1895, contains: In the region oi the new 
fossil: Diemonelix, F. C. Kenyon: Minor time divisions of the ice age, 
Warn«n Ui)ham. 

TV. ErrerptH and Indiridnal PufdiratiouM. 

The get)logy of Denver and vicinity, C, L. Cannon, Jr. Proc. Colorado 
Sci. S<K'., 30 pp. 

A suspected new mineral from Cripple creek. F. C. Knight. Proc. 
Colorado Sci. Soc, pp. 

Phylogi'uy of an accpiired characteristic, Alpheus Hyatt. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc, vol. 32, pp. :i49-r>4T, 14 i)ls. 

Additional notes on th«* new fossil, Daimoneli.x. Its mcnle of (K*cur- 
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rence, its gross and minute structupo, E. H. Harbour. Univ. Studies, 
Nebraska, vol. 2, pp. 1-16, ])Is. 1-12, July, 18JM. 

Some Coal Measure sections near Peylona, West Virginia, B. S. Ly- 
man. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc, vol. 33. ])p. 282-301), 2 maps, Nov.. 1894. 

Cone-in-cone: how it occurs in the Dt^vonian seri«'s in Pennsylvania. 
U. S. A., with fuplher details of its structure, varieties, etc., W. S. Cires- 
ley. Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc, vol. 50, pp. 731-T3i). 2 pis.. 181M. 

The evolution of the ungulate mammals, H. L. Fairchild. Proc. 
Rochester Acad. Sci., vol. 2, pp. 200-209. June. 1894. 

The geological history of Rochester, N. Y., H. L. Fairchild. Do., pp. 
215-223. 

The length of geologic time, H. L. Fairchild. I)o., pp. 263-260. 

The Ore I>eiK)sits of the United States. By J. F. Kemp. 2d edition; 
])p. i-.xviii, 1-343, 94 illustrations: The Scientific Publishing Co., New 
York and London, 1895. 

Revision of the bivalve mollusks of thecoal-farmatiou of Nova Scotia, 
J. W. Dawson. Canadian Rec. of Sci., Oct., 1894: 18 pp. 

Lead and zinc deposits of Missouri, Arthur Winslow. Trans. Amer. 
Inst. Mining Eng.. Bridgeport meeting, Oct., 1894; 56 pp., 4 pis. 

The origin of the Archean greenstones, N. H. Winchell. Grol. and 
Nat. Hist. Sur. Minn., 23d Ann. Repl., pp. 4-35. Jan.. 1895. 

Observations uiK>n some structural variations in certain Canadian 
Conifera\ D. P. Penhallow. Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, .sec. 3, 1894. pp. 
19-41, pis. 1-4. 

George Huntington Williams: The minutes of a commemorative 
meeting held in the Johns Hopkins University. Oct. 14. 1894. Pp. 1-19; 
Baltimore, 1894. "*' 

On new forms of marine Algie from the Trenton limestone, with ob- 
servations on Buthograptus la.xus Hall. R. P. Whitfield. Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 6, pp. 351-358, Dec. 20, 1894. 

Dislocations in certain portions of the Atlantic Coastal plain strata 
and their probable causes, Arthur Hollick. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
vol. 14, pp. 8-20. Oct. 15, 1894. 

The nickel mine at Lancaster Gap, Penn., and the pyrrhotite deiH»sit 
at Anthony's Nose, on the Hudson, J. F. Kemp. Trans. Amer. Insi. 
Mining Eng., Bridgeport meeting, Oct.. 1894: pp. 14. 

The Cretaceous Foraminifera of New Jersey, part II. Original investi- 
gations and remarks. Anthony Woodward, Jour, of the New York Mi- 
cro. Soc, 1894, pp. 91-141. 

A summary of progn*ss in mineralogy and petrography in 1894. 
Petrography and mineralogy by W. S. Bailey: Mineralogy by W. H. 
Hobbs. From monthly notes in the American Naturalist. 

Notes on a collection of Silurian fossils from Capt* George, Antigonish 
Co., N. S., with descriptions of four new s^H^cies, H. M. Ami. Proc and 
Trans. N, S. Acad. Sci., 2d Ser., vol. i, pp. 411-415. 

Notes on the geoli»gy of the w(»stern slop<; of the Sangre de Cristo 
range in CostilloCo.. Colo., E. C. and P. H. van Diest. Proc C\)lo. Sci. 
Soc: 5 pp. and map: read Nov. 5, 1894. 
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PERSONAL AN D SCIE NTIFIC NEWS. 

The Lake Supekior Mining Institute held its third annual 
meeting March 6th to 8th. The members met at Duluth on 
the moring of the 6th and were conveyed b}'^ a special train, 
which was at the disposal of the institute for three days, to 
the Mesabi iron range. The Mountain Iron and the Mesabi 
Mountain (Oliver) mines were examined. These two mines 
are worked by the **open pit" method and are the largest ship- 
pers on the range, each having produced over half a million 
tons of iron ore during 1894. The Auburn mine, where the 
"milling" process is used, was also visited the same day. An 
evening meeting was held at Virginia. The next morning the 
party examined the Canton and Biwabik mines, and then went 
to the Vermilion iron range where the well known mines of 
the Minnesota Iron Co. at Soudan were inspected. In the 
evening an interesting meeting was held at Tower. The next 
day the mines at Ely, also on the Vermilion range, were exam- 
ined, and the party returned to Duluth that afternoon. 

The success of the excursion, in which about seventy per- 
sons participated, was due largely to the efforts of the secre- 
tary, Mr. F. W. Denton. Mr. H. V. Winchell prepared a guide 
book of the ranges, which was of great service to the excur- 
sionists. Among the papers presented at the evening meet- 
ings were the following: 

Tho relations of the vein at the C^'iitral mine, Kt*W(?(Miaw county, 
Mich., to the Kearsarge conjjlomerate. By Dr. L. L. Hitbbakd, State 
Geologist of Michigan. 

The geologv of the eastern end of the Mesabi iron range in Minnesota. 
By Dr. U.S. Grant. 

Open pit mining with special reference to the Mesabi deix)sits. By 
Mr. F. W. Denton. 

A uniform methiKl of sampling and analysis of iron ores. By Mr. F. 

F. SHAKPLESS. 

Thtv distribution of phosphorua and the system of sampling at the 
Pewabic mine, Iron Mountain, Mich. By Mr. E. F. Brown. 

The legislature of Michigan is considering the advisabil- 
ity of entering upon a complete topographical survey of the 
state in cooperation with the U. S. Geological Survey. 

In Maine efforts are being made looking towards the estab- 
lishment of a geological survey. 

Mastodon bones, representing at least three individuals, 
with a molar and vertebra of Kquus fraternus Leidy, were 
found in June, 1894, in Hyde Park, near the Cincinnati city 
boundary, at a hight of 240 feet above the Ohio river (low 
water), or 670 feet above the sea. The bones were 5 to 13 
feet below the surface, in stratified clay, closely associated 
with till. Prof. Edward Orton considers the bone-bearing 
deposit postglacial. (Journal of Cin. Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 
xvii, pp. 217-226, with a map and two plates, Jan., 1895.) 
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Fluctuations of the Borders of the Ice-sheet during 

BOTH ITS Growth and Decline. 
Within moderate liinite the enow aecumulntion producing 
I and maintaining the Pleistocene ice-sheet in North America 

! is known to have fluctuated, now relinquishing and again re- 

I claiming certain marginal tracts, as shown by fossiliferous 

beds intercalated between d^jposits of till. Both the time of 
general growth and the time of general decline of the ice- 
sheet were undoubtedly diversified by these oscillations. 
Stages of the recession, as indicated by the series of great 
glacial lakes on the northern borders of the United States, are 
shown in Plate X. Interglacial beds, enclosing fossils and 



*Read before the (iMoIogicjil Society of AmericH at the Hjiltimore. 
meeting, Dec. 28, 1894. 
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layers of peat and lignite, are reported by Dr. G. M. Dawson, 
Dr. Robert Bell, and others of the Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey, from the Pacific coast in British Columbia, the Saskatch- 
ewan plains, and the country bordering the southwest side of 
Hudson and James bays. On the north shore of lake Ontario, 
at Toronto and Scarboro, very interesting fossiliferous inter- 
glacial deposits are described by Hinde and Coleman. In the 
United States they are chiefly confined to the upper Missis- 
sippi basin, the principal phase of their development being 
the well known "forest beds'' of the drift series in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, and southeastern Minnesota. 

In these states an important oscillation of the ice-border 
took place after the formation of the early Kansan member of 
the Mississippi drift series.* From the Kansan stage of max- 
imum area of the ice-sheet, it was melted back probably to 
the northern limits of the forest beds in the upper Missis- 
sippi region. During the ensuing lowan stage of readvan- 
cing glaciation, increased snowfall and ice accumulation, with 
inflow of ice bringing drift from the north, overspread these 
interglacial forests, which had grown up to the border of the 
previously retreating ice, if not indeed upon its drift-covered 
margin, as now on that of the Malaspina glacier or ice-sheet. 

During all the glacial recession, interrupted after the be- 
ginning of the moraine-forming or Wisconsin stage, when the 
ice boundary (numbered 2 on plate X) was at the Altamont 
or first moraine, by many pauses and slight readvances, which 
are marked by the knolly and hilly moraine belts, trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants likewise probably grew close 
to the ice-front and may here and there have become covered 
by the late Wisconsin till and moraines, as during the more 
extended lowan oscillation of the ice boundary. Mainly, 
however, the glacial fluctuations or pauses or slackening in 
the rate of retreat, whereby the moraines were amassed, ap- 
pear not to have been suffisient for the envelopment of fossil- 
iferous beds by overlying till or morainic drift. A most 

♦In two chapters (pagos 724-775, wilh maps forming plates xrv and 
XV) of .]. Oeikie's *'The Great Ice Age," third edition, 1894, Prof. T. C. 
Chamberlin proposes a chronologic classiflcatiun of th»i North American 
drift under three lormations, named in the ordt^r of their age, beginning 
with the earliest, the Kansan, East-lowan, and East-Wisconsin forma- 
tions. 
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noteworthy exception seems to be found in the Toronto and 
Scarboro sections; but no interglacial fossils (excepting near 
the coast in New Hampshire) are known farther eastward in 
New York and New England, which are traversed by numer- 
ous prominent moraines. 

Early Interglacial Lignite on the Missinaibi and Kenogami 
rivers. — The most noteworthy interglacial beds known in 
North America, among those which must probably be referred 
to the time of prevailing ice accumulation, are the layers of 
lignite, between deposits of till, observed by Dr. Bell in sev- 
eral places on the Missinaibi, a branch of the Moose river, 
and again on the Kenogami, a branch of the Albany, botii 
tributary to James bay.* During the glacial retreat at the 
end of the Ice age that area was probably at first occupied by 
a great glacial lake, receiving for some time the northeast- 
ward outflow of lake Agassiz and itself outflowing succes-. 
sively to lakes Warren and Algonquin by channels across the 
watershed dividing the Kenogami and Missinaibi rivers from 
lake Superior, to the lake St, Lawrence by the pass near lake 
Abittibi, and latest by the same pass to the sea in the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa valleys. After the sea gained admission 
to the basin of Hudson and James bays, the ice being then 
melted from Hudson strait and bay, the glacial lake of the 
Kenogami, Missinaibi and Abittibi region was succeeded by a 
less extended marine submergence, which yet covered some of 
the lower localities of the interglacial lignite. It seems w^ell- 
nigh certain, therefore, that those lignite layers, varying 
in thickness up to eight feet, belong to a time of oscillation 
of the ice-sheet interrupting its accumulation rather than its 
departure. 

Thin seams of interglacial lignite also occur on the head 
streams of the South Saskatchewan, as reported by Dr. Geo. 
M. Dawsonf and Mr. J. B. Tyrrell; J but, although these may 
be referable to approximately the same time as the Missinaibi 
lignite, they may perhaps belong to a much later stage of re- 
cession, followed by readvance, of the ice-sheet during the 
middle or the closing part of the Glacial period. 

♦Geol. Survey of Caiiada, Koport of Progress for 1877-78, p. 4C; and 
Annual Kepopt-, new series, vol. ii, 1880, p. 38G. 

tGeol. Survey of Canada, Report of Progress for 1882-83-84, p. 144C. 

^Ibid., Annual Re|X)rt. new series, vol. n, 1886, p. 143E. 
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Records of the Drift chiefly limited to the Culmination 

AND Departure of the Ice-sheet. 

Nearly or quite all the other observations of interglacial 
beds on this continent seem more probably referable to the 
interval between the Kansan and lowan stages of extending 
glaeiation, near the middle of the Ice age, and to fluctuations 
of the general glacial retreat in the declining Wisconsin stage, 
of which successive steps or substages are indicated by boun- 
daries 2 to 7 on plate X. We are not, however, to infer there- 
fore that alternate decrease and increase of the ice-covered 
area were more prevalent during the decline than during the 
oncoming of the Ice age. Extensive glacial erosion and deep 
drift deposits have destroyed or concealed the far greater 
part of the records of the beginning and advance of this pe- 
riod to its Kansan stage of culmination. The earlier half of 
its history is mainly lost. All the moraines, eskers, kames, 
and valley drift, nearly all the interglacial deposits, and most 
of the striation preserved on the bed-rocks, belong to the later 
Kansan time of maximum extension of the ice-sheet upon the 
interior portion of our continent, and, in much larger measure, 
to its renewal of growth in the lowan stage and to its final 
recession.* 

Boreal and Arctic Species probably characteristic of In- 
terglacial Deposits during the. Epoch of 
general Ice Accumulation. 

The conditions producing the abundant snowfall and the 
resulting ice-sheets of the Glacial period were undoubtedly 
attended with southward and outward migration of many bo- 
real and Arctic species of animals and plants, which during 
the Tertiary era had come into existence in the polar regions 
and on high mountain ^ranges reaching to altitudes of prevail- 
ing cold in more temperate latitudes. Accepting epeirogenic 
uplifts of the portions of the earth's crust enclosing the North 
Atlantic ocean as the cause of the envelopment of the conti- 
nental areas on each side by the Pleistocene ice- sheets, we 
shall readily see how the cold-loving circumpolar and alpine 
fauna and flora of preglacial times would spread outward over 

♦Com pjire I he Twenty-second Annual R«'i^)rt of the Geol. Survey of 
Minnesota, for J81K1 pp' 34. 41: Bulletin, Geol. Society of America/this 
vol. VI, p. 21; and Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, in **The Great Ice Age" (J. 
Geikie. third edition, 1894), pp. 753, 754. 
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all the areas which at the culmination of the uplifts became 
ice-covered. In the high plateau climate of these lands, their 
previously temperate species would be driven out or survive 
only in sheltered valleys, while the greater part of the coun- 
try would bear forests of the boreal conifers or probably be- 
come even too cold for any timber growth, like the "Barren 
Grounds" of our far northern and Arctic regions and the tun- 
dras of Alaska and Siberia. It is therefore probable that the 
species of interglacial deposits formed during the times of 
general but fluctuating growth of the ice-sheet must be pre- 
dominantly boreal and Arctic. 

But if any deposit during the stages of general ice accumu- 
lation shall be found to contain chiefly or solely species now 
restricted to temperate regions, they may be regarded as evi- 
dence of a geologically sudden uplift and change from a mild 
climate to deep snow accumulation, 3'et with some variability 
of its limits; or, less probably, they may represent some ex- 
ceptionally sheltered spot where a remnant of the former 
plant and animal life, surviving the general climatic change, 
was finally overwhelmed. 

Temperate Species of Intekglacial Deposits DrRiNu the 

Epoch of Ice Departure. 

With the subsidence of the ice-burdened lands to their 
present altitude or lower, which is well ascertained to have 
been true of the time of departure of the ice-sheets, very dif- 
ferent climatic conditions ensued. On the high expanse of 
the ice there still reigned an Arctic severity of cold. For 
some time, as shown by Le Conte, the snow and ice accumu- 
lation went on faster than the subsidence, causing the maxima 
of the land depression and the thickness and extension of the 
ice during its second or lowan stage of general growth to be 
nearly contemporaneous. While the central parts of the ice- 
covered areas had sunk probably four or five thousand feet 
from their preglacial altitude, the borders of the ice in the 
northern United States were lowered apparently in general 
about half as much, thereby sinking closely to their present 
levels; and this suflficed to turn the balance from glacial 
growth to a beginning of the final retreat. The summer heat 
and rains on the glacial boundary, when reduced from its for- 
mer hight, melted away the ice margin faster than it could be 
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replenished. This process, after interruption by the lowan 
stage of renewed cold and gathering of snow and iee on a 
large region of the Ohio, upper Mississippi, and Missouri 
river basins, gradually extended inward, giving steep gradi- 
ents of the ice-front which formed moraines whenever a series 
of exceptionally cool years and unusual snowfall allowed any 
pause or reiidvance. The whole ice-sheet, through the con- 
tinuance of its peripheral melting, disappeared; and mean- 
while the land on which it had lain, being unburdened, was 
moderately reglevatcd, in obedience to its law of isostasy, 
proportionally with the glacial melting and retreat. 

The Arctic plants and animals, which had flourished near 
the borders of the mainly increasing ice-sheet w^hile the land 
had its great preglacial altitude, could not endure the Late 
Glacial or Champlain depression of the land and then found 
refuge only on cold mountain summits, as of the White 
mountains in New Hampshire, which have about fifty species 
of otherwise solely far northern and circumpolar plants. 
Even closely adjoining the margin of the ice-sheet during its 
departure from the northern United States and southern 
Canada, the fauna and flora, as shown by the interglacial 
beds of Toronto and Scarboro' and of southeastern New 
Hampshire, marking temporary glacial reiidvances, were pre- 
dominantly of the same species which are now found in those 
temperate latitudes. The warm climate which melted away 
the ice-sheet from these areas had principally banished the 
frigid and exclusively northern species and had brought back, 
as fast as the ice retreated, the vegetation and the animal life 
that have continued through the Postglacial period to the 
present day. Evidence of such a general return of warm or 
temperate climatic conditions, near the boundaries of the ice- 
sheet while it was receding with occasional wavering oscilla- 
tions, is afforded by the interglacial beds of the upper Missis- 
sippi region and the north side of lake Ontario; and these 
conditions are now repeated on the border of the Malaspina 
ice-sheet. 

Previous to Russell's observations of this Alaskan piedmont 
glacier, now being fast melted away, with its formerly engla- 
cial drift exposed by ablation on its outer part as superglacial 
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drift aud bearing a luxuriant growth of coniferous forest 
trees up to three feet in diameter, dense thickets of shrubs, 
and many herbaceous flowering plants, the occurrence of such 
temperate species of plants and animals in interglacial beds 
was commonly accepted as proof of the retreat of the ice- 
sheet to a great distance and an ensuing long reiidvance. It 
is now seen, however, that any climatic change producing a 
reiidvance of the Malaspina ice-sheet, though only enduring 
through a few years or decades and sending the border for- 
ward to any small extent sufl3cient to cover portions of its 
marginal flora and fauna, would be recorded by temperate 
species enclosed between deposits of glacial drift.* Many 
of the features of the Pleistocene drift formations in our 
northern states, especially of the eskers and stratified valley 
drift, indicate that the recession of this part of the North 
American ice-sheet, under the warm Late Glacial or Cham- 
plain climate, was more rapid than the present retreat of the 
Malaspina and Muir glaciers, the contrast being probably as 
great as between the present mean temperature of the Alas- 
kan coast region and that of the upper Mississippi and the 
Lauren tian lakes. 

Minnesota and Iowa, — Remnants of an interglacial surface 
soil, trunks and limbs of trees, deposits of peat, and stratified 
sand and silt containing fresh-water molluscan shells, at one 
or several definite horizons, between sheets of till or unmodi- 
fied glacial drift, are shown by wells and by borings for oil 
and gas upon an extensive area which stretches from Ohio 
westward through Indiana and Illinois to Iowa, and thence 
northwestward through southern Minnesota into South and 
North Dakota. 

The most elaborate study given to any part of this area is 
by McGee in northeastern Iowa, where the forest bed, from 
one to five feet in thickness, is found to be practically con- 
tinuous on tracts ten to twenty miles or more in extent, oc- 
curring commonly at the junction of distinct sheets of lower 

♦More extended comparison of the Alaskan, Greenland, and Anlarc- 
lic ice-sheets with those of the Glacial period in North America and 
Europe is presented in the Bulletin of the Geol. Society of America, 
vol. IV, 1893, pp. 191-204. 
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and upper till, the latter being usually from five to twenty 
feet thick.* 

Continuing northward into Minnesota, frequent or occa- 
sional observations of this forest and peat bed are afforded by 
wells, as described by Prof. N. H. Winchell, in Fillmore, 
Mower, and Freeborn counties on the southeastern border of 
this state, adjoining Iowa, a thickness of peat varying from 
one to eight feet being found enclosed between deposits of 
till at depths from 20 to 70 feet below the surface. f 

Farther west and north in Minnesota, where 1 have ex- 
plored and mapped the drift and its moraines, well sections 
encountering remnants of these interglacial deposits are very 
rare, but sometimes several are found within a few miles of 
each other, testifying to a partial preservation of the old land 
surface over considerable tracts, to Lyon, Renville, and Mc- 
Leod counties, 60 to 90 miles north of the Iowa line. Still 
rarer occurrences of probably the same forest bed are also 
shown by my records of wells as far northwestward as Fergus 
Falls and Barnesville. The second of these towns, situated 
218 miles north from the northwest corner of Iowa, is the most 
northern locality w^here I have evidence of an interglacial bed 
apparently belonging to the time of glacial recession preced- 
ing the lowan stage or epoch of ice accumulation and exten- 
sion. 

It seems very significant that Barnesville is three miles 
west of the highest or Herman beach of the glacial lake Ag- 
assiz and about 75 feet below it (plate X). Another locality 
of an interglacial bed, containing many small gasteropod 
shells beneath 26 feet of till, is in Mitchell township, Wilkin 
county, Minnesota, also lying within the area of lake Agassiz 
and nearly 100 feet below its highest beach. If the surround- 
ing country, when these interglacial beds were formed, had 
the same relative altitudes and slopes of its drainage as at the 
time of final retreat of the ice-sheet and existence of lake Ag- 
assiz, the land in Barnesville and Mitchell must have been in- 
capable of forest growth or swamp deposits, being covered by 

♦"Pleistocene Historv of Nortticjistern Iowa," Eleventh Annual Re- 
port, U. S. Geol. Survey, for 1880-'9O, Part I, pp. 180-577, with plates ii- 
Lxi, and 120 fijLTures in the text: the forest bed being described, with 
numerous sections, in pages 48(>-49<). 

fUeology of Minnesota, Final Report, vol. i, 1884, pp. 313, 363, 390. 
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an earlier and interglacial lake with outflow southward where 
lake Agassiz afterward outflowed to the Minnesota and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, until the outlet was deeply eroded or a very 
far retreat of the ice-border to the north allowed free drain- 
age to take its course as now to Hudson bay. Under these 
conditions the growth of an interglacial forest at Barnesville 
would imply probably three to six times more glacial melting 
and recession than otherwise would suffice to account for the 
most northern of these observed interglacial deposits. It 
therefore seems to me more likely that during the glacial re- 
treat between the Kansas and lowan stages or epochs of the 
Glacial period the present basin of the Red river of the North, 
which was later occupied by lake Agassiz, had a considerably 
greater altitude than now, retaining a part, probably a large 
part, of its preglacial elevation, and that it was thus a land 
surface with southward descent and free drainage along the 
Minnesota river valley to the Mississippi. The recession of 
the ice-sheet before its lowan stage of renewed growth may^ 
then have reached only to the southern part of the Red river 
valley, instead of the great farther distance to Hudson bay 
which I formerly supposed in writing of these interglacial de- 
posits in the reports of the Minnesota Geological Survey.* 

The erosion of numerous and large interglacial stream 
courses in the early Kansan drift sheet of southern Minnesota 
and northern Iowa, including the Minnesota river valley and 
its continuation past Brown's Valley and above the present 
bed of lake Traverse, channelled there apparently about 50 
feet below the general surface of the adjoining country to the 
level of the Herman or earliest and highest beach of lake Ag- 
gasiz,f and the deposition of thick and extensive interglacial 
beds of sand and gravel observed at widely separated locali- 
ties along the Minnesota valley,J find full explanation in this 
retreat of the ice-sheet to the vicinity of Barnesville and 

♦Geology of Minnesota, Final ReiM)rt, vol. i, 1884. pp. 402, 400, 460, 
479-485, 507, 511, 552. 580, 581, 5a5-C, 009, 625; vol. ii, 1888, pp. 138, 186, 
187, 199, 4()6. 529, .5.55, 062, 668. 

fProc. Am. Assoc, for Adv. of Science, vol xxxii. for 1883, pp. 222-227. 
Geoloj^v of Minnesota, vol. i, pp. 479-485, 507, 580; vol. ii, pp. 134. 172, 
216. 519-.525. 

j;Proc. A. A. A. S., 1. c. Geol. of Minn., vol. i, pp. 581,. 582. 625; vol. ir, 
pp. 131. 171. 172. 
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Mitchell, Minn., 200 to 250 miles inward from its farthest lira- 
its in North Dakota and on the northern boundaries of the 
Wisconsin driftless area, but 500 miles north from its limits in 
northeastern Kansas and in Missouri. During its later lowan 
stage the ice-sheet reached from Barnesville about 200 miles 
westward into North Dakota, an equal distance eastward into 
northwestern Wisconsin and northeastern Minnesota, and 
some 350 miles or more south-southeastward in Iowa. A mar- 
ginal moraine, which had been formed probably during a 
pause or reiidvance interrupting the later part of the inter- 
mediate glacial retreat, is indicated by exceptionally abun- 
dant boulders in a stratum of the drift shown in the bluffs of 
the upper part of the Minnesota river valley and by its tributa- 
ries, overspread by 25 to 50 feet of the later lowan and Wis- 
consin till deposits,* according to Charaberlin's classification 
of these drift formations before cited. 

Among the species making up the interglacial forest bed in 
northeastern Iowa, McGee reports the cedar (Juniper us rir- 
giiiinua) as far the most abundant: its other identified coni- 
fers are pine, spruce, and tamarack; and its deciduous trees 
and shrubs comprised species of oak, elm, walnut, hickory, 
sumach and willow. Jts onlv observed traces of animal life 
represent an extinct species of horse ( Ktjitus cowplicatus)^, 
the wood rabbit, and the c(»mmon skunk. f In southern and 
western Minnesota, besides the observations of interglacial 
forest trees and peat, numerous wells have yielded small mol- 
luscan shells, considered to be like those of the present lakes 
and sloughs of the same region, in deposits which here are re- 
garded as synchronous with the principal forest bed, belong- 
ing to the time of glacial recession before the lowan till form- 
ation. 

Much later, between the times of formation of the Elysian 
and Wnconia or fifth and sixth moraines of the series mapped 
in Minnesota all of which are referred to the late Wisconsin 
stage or epoch of the Ice age, I find evidence of a readvance 

Hifol. r»f Minn., vol. i. pp.(W-(V2S. incliulini; hIso notes of the trans- 
l>»»rialion of nni liil and niassfs of copinT fmm the lake Su^H-rior region 
lo a farilur ilisianoi" soiiih\v<*st\varti durinsr the Kausan stage than iu 

\hf' latt T >lair«'>t»f irlacialion. 

41'. S. Ot'o\. Sur\t'y. Klevrnth .\nniial Ue|H>ri, p. 405. 
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of the ice-front at Chaska, Minn., in the lower part of the 
Minnesota valley, across beds of stratified clay containing 
large Unionidm shells, in such topographic and stratigraphic 
position that these raollusks are shown to have become al- 
ready well established there in a congenial habitat, with fa- 
voring climatic conditions, while the ice was receding between 
these lat€ marginal moraines.* The forest bed and associated 
molluscan shells before noted record a great interval of glacial 
retreat and reiidvance, measured by hundreds of miles; but 
the Chaska fossils doubtless represent only a small oscillation, 
probably no more than a few miles and possibly even less 
than one mile. 

Northwestern Illinois, — Recent studies of the Pleistocene 
formations in the basin of the Pecatx)nica river, in northwest- 
ern Illinois, by Mr. Oscar H. Hershey,f show that the mol- 
luscan fauna living there in creeks and rivers during the lat- 
ter part of the interval following the Kansan formation and 
preceding the lowan formation, which was accompanied by 
extensive loess deposits, comprised, so far as it is represented 
by a collection of six species, only the same shells which are 
still abundant in the fresh waters of northern Illinois to-day. 
The many air-breathing and fewer fresh-water molluscan spe- 
cies in the loess have also all continued to live in the same 
region to the present time. Mr. Hershey's paper is of special 
interest in proving that after the growth of forests and the 
existence of mollusks betokening a climate nearly the same as 
now, while the conditions of gravel and sand deposition in the 
valleys implied a slightly higher general altitude of the coun- 
try, there ensued a great depression toward the end of the 
lowan time of reiidvancing glaciation and during the closely 
following glacial retreat with its abundant deposition of loess. 
This depression is thought to have been near the end of the 
Glacial period. In another paper, J Mr. Hershey estimates 
that the cutting of certain rock gorges in the same district, 
referred to the time between the Kansan and lowan forma- 
tions as these are subsequently named by Chamberlin, re- 
quired this interval to be much longer than the Postglacial 

♦Geology of Minn., vol. ii, pp. 131-134, 141-144. 
f Am. Geologist, vol. xv, pp. 7-24, Jan., 1895. 
IAm. Geologist, vol. xii, pp. 3U-323, Nov., 1803. 
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period or to hare had Tar more favorably ruoditions for stream 
erosion. 

SoHf/terit llh'nuif. Iitili"fi. ami Ohio. — The earliest rezorde 
of observ«lioi»s of iaierglaeial forest beds in Ohio and other 
statei: farther west wert made thin r years ago by Whittle^ej- : 
ntid the repiirts of the several state geological sunreys since 
published contain [tientifiil notes of the occurrence of tbc«e 
beds betwci^n deposits of till, summaries of which hare been 
included bv stTrral authors in their discussions of the drift-* 
The most rt-cent of these discussions is by Lererett. who bas 
iraceil a large series of marginal moraines through these 
states. His paper. accompani<^ by a map of the moraines in 
eastern Indiana and western Ohio, enumerates the giacial and 
intergiacial stages in their order as follows. 

I. A cl»cia; Maif liuritij: irh;cii ih^- :oi-sh»Ti e\i'Riii-tl farther south 

~. A •■<n£ slxj^.- of dr:T^ac:al:fn marked hv t)e\ricplDeDl of siiil and by 
ali-'ndkni ••\:dai:on. VtiChiDc. and cn^ioti <'f the driri. 

X X siaiTr of s:ll doiMStiiiii iliirinf which ihe hiiihesi fviDls in soaih- 
wesi*-rn Ohii- »vi*'*'>''> hn:»nir i>«-ervii >i Bixid siaec^ The region 
ibrii sKaal |>r^-l>ah!i <*-it'ral hundrr^ f>-et '.ower than dow. Fimbi evt- 
ii--n,-e ff>ih--:>-d iarihrrwesl, ih.- 4iii di-jwsiti.m ji^ins to hav« accom- 
lorii'Tii i s.ncW. siaw wh.is*- dt-i«*il* ari' ci-ncealed in this p^on bj- 

4. A i;!>r:*l «l>;^'. during which iho oulerDiii!-! well-drfined frunlat 
monifi'e was r<rnml. wiih us sviiJ alieodani drainuceasis now afforded 
in Xh-r w-st-rn Ohi.i n^ion. Thr drift of lhi» stance i» cottce^ed in 
taslvrt. \>ht\- by th<- later moraiDrs. The main sirrans at the lime ot 
Ih > ;:»c:»i;.'E A»w,-d ai l,-\t-is ax> frrt .* m.'iv hflow the level of the 

.V .\ i'k-- -.rdeclariaiii'n i-f ci>TisiiiPi«h>!i-ncih. with atiiiudpsome- 
»r»i *> ki J T«-s--ni, ic.licaitTJ by \»ilv-y i-\ravai)on. 
'>. .\ i:.>c:>l sijiirr charactf-ti&il hy sharps indeniett BKwaiDir ridges. 

■■.;.- ■■-.ir.". ■ .- m-i.ii and s.i'i** ^■f ilir lac.l as to pixe aMirr Ti^nrous 
c:r»:y.h-? ::.ai. i;',w. D.>t .'ti^v ;n \*hi<u bul a> tar l.-'lhe w«a as the mo- 
rn ^- r.a> ";>r- r. cm ^ai—i. Thi- ifr-sh.v] pi-ac hi-d aV.ut K> the elacial 
b-'-jDi:*ry :r, "aMrrTi <*h!.i, bul U-'l shiiri many miles of reaching the 
b..-j:>dar> :arih.-r w-*t- 

•Chari.* Whiii!rt.-v, i:miih>.'Dian Cniribr-iion-v So. 1»T, nnl. it, 
1**!, FT". 13-IS- 
J. S- NewbitiT, Oeo)«s>' .if Ohi.^ vol. ii. I>:4. ni. »■><!* 
N. H-WlacbelUProcAm. .\.>»ic. f.ir Adv. ..f Sc i.nc-. vol. rar. for 
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7. A f^lHcial stagre charucterized by morainic ridges of smooth con- 
tour. This stage embraces the final disappearance of the ice-sheet from 
Ohio. A deglaciation interval is believed to have preceded it, but de- 
cisive evidence in supjx)rt of this view is not obtained. During the 
formation of these later moraines the land had an altitude similar to 
that of to-day. 

The first of these time divisions seems to the present writer 
to be the Kansan stage; the second, the interval between the 
Kansun and lowan stages, including the growth of the forests 
which form the principal interglacial forest beds; the third, 
the time of land depression and retreat of the ice- sheet, with 
deposition of its lowan till and loess, after its lowan stage of 
increased area, the silt in Ohio being contemporaneous with 
the loess in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys; and the 
fourth to the seventh, successive parts, comparatively short, 
constituting together the Wisconsin or closing stage or epoch 
of the Ice age in the northern United States, according to its 
subdivision proposed by Chamberlin. The depth of the leach- 
ing by which the calcareous matter of the interglacial soil and 
subsoil in Ohio and westward was removed during the inter- 
val between the Kansan and lowan stages is found by Mr, Lev- 
erett to be seldom less than six or eight feet, while the pres- 
ent soil is rarely leached to so great a depth as six feet. In 
both cases the measurements are in till of closely similar 
character. An earlier paper by Mr. Leverett* gives the dis- 
tance of the interglacial recession known by this ancient soil 
and the accompanying forest bed as not less than 250 miles to 
the north from the southern margin of the drift in Illinois, 
and nearly 160 miles to the north from the outermost mo- 
raine of the newer drift. 

Toronto and Scarboro, Ontario. — An excavation in the strat- 
ified drift and till for brick-making beside the Don river in 
the suburbs of Toronto, on the northwest coast of lake Onta- 
rio, recently described by Prof. A. P. Coleman, f has yielded 
many fresh- water mollusks and wood of three species of trees. 
The mollusks, as determined by Dr. W. H. Dall and Mr. G. T. 
Simpson of the Smithsonian Institution, comprise Pleurocera 

*Proc., Boston Societv of Natural Historv. vol. xxiv, pp. 455-459, Jan. 
1, 1890. 

fAM. Geologist, vol. xiii, pp. 85-95. Feb., 1894. The following dis- 
cussion of this paper was contributed to the Glacialists' Magazine, vol. 
I, pp. 236-240, June, 1894. 
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tulriil'ire, P. elevntum, and perhaps P. pallidum; Valenta ain- 
ccra; Si>hmriiim strialitium ; I'nio phaseolm, I', clavvi, U. put- 
lulomiM, and its var. Dchoulcrafti, V. occitlem (?), I'. luteolu», 
U. unilulatun, V . rectus, U. /rigouiis, nnd ['. toUdut. All the 
BpocicB lire etill nving,but at least three of the Unioe and one 
PIcurocera appear t(i be now restricted to waters tributary to 
the MiBBissippi and are not known in the present fauna of the 
St. Lawrence drainage area. The three trees whose drift- 
wood occurs in the same layer with these shells, are identified 
by Prof. D. P. Penhallow of McGill Univereity, Montreal, as 
probably Fraxinus qitadrangulata, Qiiercus obttttiloba, and 
Tujus bticcfiUi, var. cauadeiigrs. The first and second are 
common now in portionsof southern Ontario, but not farther 
northward, while the third occurs throughout the greater part 
(if Canada. The section supplying these fossils includes the 
following beds in descending order: 

Feet 

Sandy soil, followtti by brownbh gray clay with boulders 3 

.StratHii-d bluish ([ray calcareous clay (making buff-colored briclc) Gq 

llruwnlih or drnb clay, much jointed (making led brick) ti 

ilrownlsh yellow 91 ralltied sand 4 

lUue calcareous clay, with peaty flakes 3 

Ilruwn Hand anil Rravel, showing lalse bedding, with th!n iBjretl ol Use m 

brown clay-lossllHi^rous |g 

Hlue liouldei-ctay (till) wilh sirlaled booiders 1 

lluUiiiii Klver!ihalea,ijuarriedlo make dark red pressed brick 30 



The base of the section is at the level of the rivpr, which is 
nearly that of lake Ontario, 247 feet above the sea. Immedi- 
at<'ly above the lower boulder-clay, at a. height of 380 to Sd6 
feet above the present sea level, the fossil shells and wood 
were found ; and evidently the Uuios in the lower part, rest- 
ing dircetly on the till, occupy the place where thej were liv- 
ing, itiu<'e tliity have not been waterworn, but retain their 
dark opidennis, and often have the two valves united. 

ThcBc o liner vations arc believed by the present writer to 
show thai the ice-da ninicd lake Irocguois, the Lata Glacial or 
Clnimphiin representative of lake Ontario, stood first, when 
drainage wan obstrn<-t<'(l by llir ii'r-shecet at boundary B,j 
])la(c \, at a level not more than :<0 or 40 feet above the prfO- I 
(•nt lake. There nexl i>n*util. probiibly. a gradual rlsn of the 
lake, duo to an uplifting of the country abuutilt outlet a 
Hiinif, in oentral New York, fl 
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son, until it stood at the level of the well defined Iroquois 
beaeh, traced by Spencer and Gilbert, which haa a height at 
Toronto of alinoat 200 feet above Inlce Ontario. Thick foasil- 
ifcrouH delta deposits had been meanwhile brought into the 
north edge of the lake at Toronto and several miles eastward 
«long the lake-eliff seetion of Scarboro' Heights : and repeated 
reiidva nces of tJie ice front, one during and the otlier after 
the delta accuraulation, formed at the locnlit; laet noted two 
deposits of till or boulder clay. 

The drift beds making the Scarboro' Heights, six to fifteen 
miles eiist of Toronto, are given, in their descending order, 
by Mr. George J. Hinde, aa followa :* 

Feet. 

Piislglaciiil Htr»lifif<is»[id and gravel 50 

Till or IxmlUpr-claj-, No. 3 30 

liilcrglucial laminated clay and saud 1)0 

Till or boulder-clH)', No. 2 TO 

Ititerjrlacial roaxiiiferous snnd 40 

liiterglacial fossil I rerun s clay 100 

Till (ir boulder-clay, No, 1, elsewhere seen in Ihe vicinily 
of Toronto with a thickness of 23 feet, lies here below 
the lake level. 
During all the time in which the basal stratified clay and 
sand, together 140 feet thick, were being laid down, frag- 
ments of plants were deposited in them, the most abundant 
being mosses of the genera Bryum, Fontinalit, and Hypnum. 
The other plant remains of these beds comprise a C'hara, Ly- 
copodivin spores, wood of pine or cedar, rush leaves, and va- 
rious seeda. Fosail sheila arc wellnigh absent, including only 
a Planorhi* and, doubtfully, a Zonites. 

Mr, Hinde's collections further included a very remarkable 
representation of the insect fauna, of which Mr. S. H. Scud- 
der writes:! 

Amon); the mHl«rial found by him was a considerable number of the 
elytra and other parts of beetles, an assemblage indeed larger than has 
ever before been found in such a duiiosit in any part of the world, and 
they are mostly in excellent condition. Twenty-nine s[iecies have been 
obtained, some of them in considerable number. Five families and ItF- 

teen genent are represented: they are largely Carabldw The next 

famili 111 iniixirtnnoe i« llir Staphylinida! Not oni- of thi-m can be 

"•Canaillan Journal, vol. xv, pj.. 388-413, April. 1877, 

f'Terllary IimevLs of North America," U. B. Qeol. Survey of the Ter- 
"" Hwdenincl.arge). vol. xni, 1800, pp 40,41. 
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rofi^rri'd to('xistin<:si)eci«5S, but the nearest alliesofnota fewof Ihom are 
to be sought in the Luke Superior and Hudson Hay reirioii. while the 
larger part are inhabitants of Canada and the northern United States, 
or the general district in which the d»'i;H)sit occurs. In no sinsfle in- 
stance were any special affinities found with any characteristically 
southern forms, though sevt^ral are most nearh* allied to si>ecies found 
there as well as in the north. A f«'W seem to be most nearly related to 
Pacific forms, such as the Klaphrus and one each of the species of Pla- 
tynus and Pterostichus. On the whole, the fauna has a boreal aspect. 
though by no means so decidedly boreal as one would anticipate under 
the circumstances. 

It seems quite certain that the fossiliferous beds of these 
two localities were approximatel}'^ oontemporaneoiiR, and that 
the glacial retidvances pushing westward and forming the two 
thick boulder-clay deposits in Scarboro' brought only thin 
and discontinuous boulder-clay beds in Toronto. Much of the 
stratified clays, sand, and gravel, may have come from engla- 
cial drift of the neighboring ice-sheet on the northeast, being 
brought by streams from its melting; while the driftwood 
and leaves of trees, and mosses of peat bogs, growing within 
a few miles westward, were contributed to the same deltas by 
streams flowing from a wooded land area bordering the ice, 
such as Russell found adjoining the Malaspina ice-sheet in 
Alaska and even extending, its forest growth several miles 
upon the drift-covered margin of the departing ice. The gla- 
cial retreat from the northern United States and southern 
Canada, after the culmination of the depression of the land, 
with which the lowan stage of glaciation terminated, is known 
to have been geologically very rapid; and the warm climate 
which caused the ice-sheet to be fast melted away appears to 
have permitted a temperate fauna and flora, similar to those 
now found in the same latitude, to follow close upon the re- 
tiring ice-border. Another excavation in the Toronto drift 
has supplied a maple leaf named Acerpleistocenictim by Prof. 
Penhallow. and wood which he identifies as Aaimina triloba 
and l^fmifs recemosn^ species which now have their northern 
limits in the southern part of the Province of Ontario. When 
the land had its Preglacial and Glacial high elevation, a se- 
vere climate prevailed along the border of the ice-sheet at its 
times of growth; but with the depression of the country be- 
neath the ice burden, a great change to nearly the present cli- 
matic conditions along the glacial boundary caused it to 
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recede rapidly northward and be immediately followed by 
fertility of vegetation and of animal life. 

At a somewhat later time than that represented by the To- 
ronto and Scarboro' fossiliferoue modified drift, when the ice- 
sheet had so far receded as to uncover the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence valleys, which then became filled with the far more 
extensive Gulf of St. Lawrence to lake Champlain, almost to 
the mouth of lake Ontario, and to Allumette island of the Ot- 
tawa river, 75 miles above the city of Ottawa, the presence of 
a flora including forests, and a marine fauna, nearly like 
those of to-day in the St. Lawrence region, is known, as so 
fully described by Sir William Dawson in his recent work, 
'*The Canadian Ice Age," and in his many earlier papers, by 
their remains in the Leda clays and Saxicava sands, deposited 
during tlie short interval between the glacial retreat and the 
reelevation of the land from its Champlain subsidence. 

In a limited sense the Toronto fossils may be called inter- 
glacial, as the term is used in the present paper, since they lie 
between deposits of glacial drift; but they seem better re- 
ferred to moderate oscillations of the ice boundary, during its 
general retreat after the lowan stage, that is, to a time dur- 
ing the Wisconsin or moraine-forming stage, rather than to 
the distinct glacial epochs which Coleman infers from them. 
Both these beds and the richly fossiliferous Leda clays, which 
last everywhere overlie the latest glacial drift, may be re- 
ferred to the Champlain or closing epoch of the Ice age; and 
they both testify of the close sequence of a warm climate, with 
luxuriant plant and animal life, immediately after the ice re- 
treated. 

Professor Chamberlin, writing of these Toronto and Scar- 
boro' interglaclal fossiliferous beds since my study as given in 
the foregoing paragraphs but previous to its publication, has 
referred them provisionally to the interval between his lowan 
and Wisconsin glacial drift formations; and he thinks that a 
readvance of the ice-sheet to the most western and southern 
of the Wisconsin series of marginal moraines drove out the 
mollusk species which were mentioned as now limited in their 
geographic range to the Mississippi river basin.* Concerning 
this hypothesis, it is to be remarked that we have nowhere 

**'The Great Ice Age," third ed., 1894, pp. 705-769. 
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lovui ateee or to the Wisconsin moraines. Furthermore, the 
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thick Sciirboro' stratified beds were evidently amassed as a 
delta, probably too in a lake of gradually rising level, and the 
origin of so large a supply of sediments seems referable only 
to their derivation chiefly from englacial drift exposed by 
ablation on the margin of ice-fields within the drainage area 
of the delta-forming streams. In this tract of confluence be- 
tween the great eastern and central lobes of the Laurentide ice- 
sheet, represented by the angle of the drift boundary at Sala- 
manca in southwestern New York (plate X), there undoubt- 
edly was brought an exceptional volume of the englacial drift 
by the confluent glacial currents. 

New England and New Brunswick. — In all the region east- 
ward from Toronto fossiliferous beds recording glacial oscil- 
lations are known to me only in southeastern New Hampshire, 
a few miles back from the present seashore, where white pine 
trees grew and bore cones, and the common marine mussel 
{Mylilus edulis) existed, close to the waning border of the 
ice-sheet, which made a short readvance covering these fos- 
sils;* and in the neighborhood of St. John, N. B., on the 
shore of the Bay of Fundy, where Chalmers describes alterna- 
ting deposits of unstratified boulder-clay, or till, and stratified 
clay with a few pebbles and boulders, both occasionally con- 
taining Yoldia arctica in abundance, while several other spe- 
cies of shells are less frequent or rare.f 

Chalmers shows that the St. John interglacial beds were 
formed at or near the margin of the ice-sheet, and beneath 
the level of the sea, when the land relatively stood 100 to 200 
feet or more below its present hight. Several times of local 
retreat and readvance of the ice-front are clearly indicated. 
The shells of the stratified portions are in situ, but the till en- 
closes littoral species which were probably pushed forward by 
the ice and mingled with the deep-water forms. All the spe- , 
cies belong to the present arctic or subarctic marine fauna, 
and this Yoldia^ now restricted to polar seas, thrives especial- 
ly near the mouths of muddy streams flowing from glaciers. 

In the till of drumlins near Boston Prof. W. O. Crosby and 
Miss Hetty O. Ballard have very recently noted rare glaciated 

♦Warren Upham, Geology of N. H., vol. Jii, 1878, purt iii, p. 163. 
tBuIletin, Geol. Society of America, vol. iv, 1893, pp. 301-370. 
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calcareous nodulep, containing siiell fragments, which they re- 
gard as evidence of some glacial recession and readvance.* It 
seems to me possible, however, in view of the absence of other 
indications of glacial oscillation there, that the formation of 
the nodules took place in superglacial drift exposed by abla- 
tion on the ice surface and afterward covered by increasing 
snow and ice accumulation and onflow, but requiring no rc- 
advance of the glacial boundary. f Another and more proba- 
ble explanation, as I think, is that these rare nodules, like the 
abundant fragments of marine shells in the same till, are ref- 
erable to the early Pleistocene time when the area of Massa- 
chusetts bay is known by these shells to have had nearly its 
present relations to the sea level, and to the succeeding time 
of great epeirogenic uplift of this region and of all the north- 
ern half of this continent, to which the Hudson and Califor- 
nian submarine fjords and the subagrial erosion contour of 
the now submerged Fishing Banks between Cape Cod and 
Newfoundland bear witness.^ During this uplift, before it 
had culminated in the Glacial period, leaching waters perco- 
lating through the shell beds may have formed hard calcare- 
ous layers which were eroded and broken up by the ice-sheet 
to yield the glaciated nodules of the till. 

All the fifty-five species whose shell fragments are identi- 
fied in the drumlins of Boston and its vicinity are still living. 
They include no exclusively northern species, but indicate 
that the sea had even a somewhat warmer temperature than 
now in Massachusetts bay. If this reference of their origin 
to beds antedating an epeirogenic movement which caused ice 
accumulation in that district is true, they give very impressive 
testimony of the geologic brevity of the Glacial period. The 
same is also to be said of the similarly large representation of 
, the early Pleistocene marine fauna whi^ is preserved in sec- 
tions underl^ting the outer morainic margin of the drift in 

*Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xlviii, pp. 486-496, Dec, 1891. 

fCompan? my paptToii "Conditions of Accumulation of Drumlins,'* 
Am. Gkolooist, vol. x, pp. 339-362, Dec, 1892. 

^Am. Geologist, vol. vi, pp. 327-339, Dec, 1890, Am. .Tour. Sci., Ill, 
vol. XLVT, i)i>. 114-J21, Aug., 1893. Proc Boston St)cii*ly of Natural His- 
tory, vol. XXVI, 1803, pp. 42-48 (also in Am. Jour. Sci., 111. vol. xlvii, pp 
123-129, Feb., 1894). 
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Sankoty head on the east shore of Nantucket* and in Gardi- 
ner's island. f So recent was the Ice age that none of these 
preglacial molliiscan species have become extinct, nor, with 
very rare exceptions, undergone any noteworthy change. 
Division of the Glacial period in the Glacial and Cham- 
plain EPOCHS. 

Seeking to subdivide the Ice age with reference to its dy- 
namic causes and its secular fluctuations in climatic condi- 
tions, we find, first, a long epoch of general snow and ice ac- 
cumulation, interrupted, at least locally and temporarily in 
its early part by moderate oscillations of the glacial boundary, 
and including, after the ice-sheet attained its maximum Kan- 
san stage in the Mississippi basin, a long interval of extensive 
retreat of that part of the ice-sheet, followed by renewal of its 
growth until it again reached far south toward its former 
limits. This part of the Ice age is well denominated, from its 
envelopment of the land by ice-sheets, the Glacial epoch. Its 
chief cause I think to have been uplifts of the glaciated re- 
gions thousands of feet above their present height. Its grand 
subdivision in theKansan,Interglacial, and lowan stages, may 
have been due to the climatic effects of the last two passages 
in the precession of the equinoxes, with accompanying nuta- 
tion, bringing the winters of the northern hemisphere in aphe- 
lion about 30,000 years ago and again about 10,000 years ago. 
The intermediate time of the earth's northern winters in per- 
ihelion would be the stage of great retreat of the ice margin 
in the upper Mississippi region ; but eastward, from Ohio to 
the Atlantic coast, there appears to have been comparatively 
little glacial oscillation.^ This explanation accords with 
Prof. N. H. Winchell's computations from the rate of reces- 

♦Desor and Cabot, in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
London, vol. v. 1849. pi). 340-344, partly quoted by Packard in Memoirs, 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. i. pp 252-3. Verrill and Scudder, Ann. Jour. 
Sci., Ill, vol. X, pp. 364-375, Nov., 1875. 

fSanderson Smith, in Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York, vol. viit, 1807, pp, 149-151. F. J. H. Merrill, in Annals of the 
N. Y. Academy of Sciences, vol. iii, 1886, p. 354, with sections on Plate 

XX VII. 

Also see papers by the present writer. Am. Naturalist, vol. xiii, pp. 
489-502, 552-565, Aug. and Sept., 1879: Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xviii, pp. 
81-92, 197-209, Aug. and S<»pt., 1879; Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 
XXIV, pp. 127-141, Dec. 19, 1888 (also in Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xxxvii, 
pp. 359-372, May, 1889). 

JJ. D. Dana, Am. Jour. Sci., HI, vol. xlvi, pp. 327-330, Nov., 1893. 
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aion «r the falls of St. Anthony for the Postglacial or Recent 
period.* und with hip cetimate of the duration of the inter- 
glaeial stage from the now buried channel which appears to 
have been then eroded by the Missiettippi river a few miles 
west of the present gorge lu'low these falls.f 

Next ensued, initiating the second and shorter final epoch 
of this period, it widely extended depression of the ice-bur- 
dened land, until mostly it had somewhat less altitude than 
now. Temperate and warm climatic conditions on the ice 
border, nearly as now on the same latitudes, then melted awny 
the ice rapidly: its till and loess were deposited in the reces- 
sion from the lowan stage: the partially unburdened land 
began to rise by a moderate uplift, approximately propor- 
tional to the glacial melting and nearly keeping pace with it ; 
und conspicuous beltH of morainic drift were amassed when- 
ever the steep waning ice-front xlacliened its departure, or 
halted, or for any short time readvanced. This general but 
fluctuating retreat of the ice-sheet, constituting the Wiscon- 
sin stage, divisible into minor stages as shown in plate X, un- 
covered all the <'oiintry and was the closing or Chumplain 
epoch of the Ice age, so named from the marine beds in the 
basin of lake <'hanipiain and along the St. Lawrence and Ot- 
tawa valleys, by which the vertical extent of the subsidence 
terminating the Cllacial period and of the succeeding refilevn- 
tion is measured. 

The following table, from my recent discussion of the time 
divisions of the l^uaternary era,J shows the relation of the 
Glacial period to the earlier and later parts of this era, the 
arrangement being in the descending slratigraphic order of 
their geologic formations. 

I'eriotls and Epucht of Quateriiarj/ Time. 

PSVCHOZOIC DIVIHOM J RlKSXT ntlOD j T™M%^^h!*"' *'*'''' 

rf .,.,., ...,^t. i Oiamplain epoch. 

PLSISTOCENl mVISlON ; , , I EpoCh ol g.C.l .l«i 



1 LAFAVETfE PI 



' Latay 



•a--ol. und Nut, IIUl, Survey uf MinnesiiiH. FUili An, Rep., for 1878, 
pp. IT5-180: Final Rn porti'^qf. B, 1888. p p. 313-341. with flftpeii plates 
Ivii'viH shi'wiirj; rccpDt HI^H^H^BHlHl^ St Anthony, unci mups). 
Qiitirt. (i.'ul. fiuBj^^^^^^^WWfi, pp. 8^-mi. 

4Am iikouhust, T4i^^^^^^^^^^^^Kjt.ldnt»M(iwctl<ins ant] n 
mapi. Am 
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Champlain epoch 
(Land depression: 
disappearance o f 
the ice-sheet; re- 
elevation of the 
land.) 



Wisconsin stage 

(Progressinff re-el- 

vation.) 



From the review of the ghicial and interglacial stages shown 
by interbedded till and fossiliferous formations in North 
America, which has been attempted in this paper, the rela- 
tionship of the minor time divisions of the Glacial and Cham- 
plain epochs, under the helpful new nomenclature of Chara- 
berlin, may be formulated provisionally as follows, the order, 
as in the former table, being that of the stratigraphy, so that 
for the advancing sequence in time it should be read upward. 
Epochs and Staf/es of the Glacial period. 

Moderate re-elevation of the land, advan- 
cing as a permanent wave from south to 
north and northeast: continued retreat 
of the ice along most of its extent, but 
its maximum advance in southern New 
England, with fluctuations and the for- 
mation of prominent marginal moraines: 
5reat glacial lakes on the northern Dor- 
ersoTthe United States; slight glacial 
oscillations, with temperate climate 
nearly as now. at Toronto and Sea rboro'; 
the sea hnally admitted to the St. Law- 
rence, Champlain. and Ottawa valleys: 
uplift to the present hight completed 
soon after the departure of the ice. (The 
Great Baltic glacier, and European mar- 
ginal moraines.) 

( Depression of the ice-covered area from its 
' high Glacial elevation; retreat ot the ice 
from its former lowan limits; abundant 
deposition of loess. 

r Renewed ice accumulation, covering the 
j forest beds and extending south .learly 
{ to its early boundary, ('fnird European 
l glacial stage.) 

r Extensive glacial recession in the upper 
I part of the Mississippi basin; cool tem- 
{ perate climate and coniferous forests up 
to the waning ice border; much erosion 
I of the early drift. 

Maximum extent of the ice-sheet in the in- 
terior of North America, and also east- 
ward in northern New Jersey. (Maxi- 
mum glaciation in Europe.) 

Including an early glacial recession and 
readvancc in the region of the Moose 
and Albany rivers. (First glacial stage 
in the Alps.) 



Glacial epoch 
(Ice accumulation, 
aue to the culmina- 
tion of the Lafay- 
ette epeirogenic up- 
lift.) 



Champlain subsi- 
dence 



I0IVAN STAGE. 



t 



Interglacial 

STAGE 



KANSAN St^GE 



Undetermined 

STAGES 

of fluctuation in the 
general growth of 
tne ice-sheet. 



[Crucial points in the geology of the Lake Superior region. No. 3.] 

THE ERUPTIVE EPOCHS OF THE TACONIC OR 

LOWER CAMBRIAN. 

By N. H. Winchell. Minneapolis, Minn. 

It is desired here to make it plain that the eruptive rocks 
of the Taconic, or Lower Cambrian, can hardly be confounded 
with those of the Archean. There may be some difficulty in 
distinguishing the one from the other in England and Wales, 



2i(6 



?ul,.;n>f. 



but tiuTf is liltle or nutii- in America. In the Arrhciin. or in 
oilu-r wi>r(U. in iIh- jutuhijiniihii cmn/'Ux which liesbt-lowlht- 
great nrin-ivniforuiilv, mny ]»• sei-n a preiit scrit- p nf bafic eruji- 
tivfs. In fxcncral tln-v an- kiinwn ai^ thi- "gri-t-n stones." Tht-y 
fadt- I'Ut into i-lilnriu- t:<'lii>[s. to s^illiy scricitii* whists, and to 
cliiy slatts. Tlii-\ al?i'i Ih-i-ihiu' afrgli'iiieratt-s and cnnplomer. 
iitcs, tlif ]>i-l>l>lfs of wliich i-aiinot In- nft-rred to any adjacent 
forniatioM a:: tlicir.^mircf.* This volcanic niasii. in Minnesota, 
whi-ii it !■; c.imiiact and dtstitiitf of iiroof of sidimentarv 
striLctiiii-, rij^is to ciin>i<Icral'li.- iiUitnde above the snrronnil- 
inpc.'uim-v. forminga c<>ntiuiii>ns rjd^c orran^c of low mount- 
ains, and has been named K. <••■.;}, ivi... It U iip[)arintly the 
liiii'si of ihv Archi-an fomiaiions. It is involved witli the n-st 
of the Arciican in iiplu-aval and pressiire, and on it lies the 
hiise of tile Taconii- in the same non-conforuinhle attitude us 
on the iintiss or jiranite of the other parts of the Arclioan. It 
is in ihi* {ireensione that occurs ihe hematite ore of tlie Ver- 
milion ranfie. There are in addition lo these greenstones 
many acid eru|itives, such as >:ranites and felsytes. the nature 
and origin of whicli need not be here eonsidend. 

The Taconic basic eruptives are very dilterent. They have 
not been subjected to the upheaval and shearing which the 
Arcliean eruptives liave suiferetl. They are freslily erystolline, 
or beaiiiifnlly nmygdaloidal. They have been both etTtisive- 
eruptivc and phitonic. They are as laeeolites in the elates 
making dikes and sillf in (he strat*. and as surface flows itnd 
sedinieniary ash,+ Their date is positively later than the 
Arelienn and earlier than theOleniis horizon. They are of tw** 
distinct epochs, and they continued active during very long 
periods. They appear in the Taconic from the eastern part 
of the I'nited States westward to the northern side of lake 
Superior and lo the Arvtit- shores. In some places they have 
been considered Arohean. in others Cambrian, in others they 
have iH-en covered by a new mantle, an ambiguous and unne- 
cessary nomenclature. Bat in all cases they bear a lithologie 
stamp, or group of petrogmidiie ebaraetm, by which they 
can be distinguished from the Archean, and in most cAses 
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thi-ir etrntigraphio pJace is determinable from the attendant 
physical stnictnre. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate categopically the kinds of 
igneous rock which are found in the Taconic. Broadly speak- 
ing they are as a group such as are not found in any other 
geological horizon. They are illustrated by the eruptives at 
Cortlandt. in the valley of the Hudson, in the so-called upper 
Laurentian of the Adirondacks, the upper Laurentian of the 
region of Ottawa and in other places in Canada, and typically 
by the great Keweenawan series of the Lake Superior region .• 
They are also as fairly represented by the eruptives of the 
copper range which extends northward through the "eastern 
townships" of Canada from the Vermont state boundary to- 
ward Quebec, and by the copper and associated felsytes of the 
South Mountain region in southern Pennsylvania. That these 
can petrographically be included in the same class or classes:, 
distinct from eruptives of earlier or later date, there is abun- 
dant reason t^ nlllrm. It would, however, be sufficient for our 
purpose here to simply call attention to the non-existence of 
such rocks in any earlier, or Archean, terrane, since it is only 
in the Archean that they can be found a place if excluded 
from the Taconic. 

It may be well at this place to mention some of the data on 
which this generalization is based. If it be admitted that 
as a petrographic group of igneous rocks a similar assemblage 
may be found in each of the places mentioned, it will only be 
necessary to adduce the evidence of their having essentially 
the same age. 

Beginning with the eruptives of the Cortlandt series, which 
bavebeen described by Dr. GeoJU^. Williams.f there is good 
reason to consider them as post-Taconic. This rests on the 
suthoritj of Prof. J. D. Dana, who, at intervals, for several 
Jtun, laboriously traced the Taconic rocks from southern 
, Vermont to Cortlandt and to New York city. At Cortlandt he 

t *Vak Bibk sn.vs: "Qn&rlx p«irphyrj' and ci-rlaiii phasfB of Ihit bHKic 
V^pttveshRve br-en fouiiil nowhere but iu the Kcwet-nHW suries." This 
Jb rather broad, mid is inlprpretud tomi^nii iinwhrre in the LakeSnprrior 
region. Wlih Ihia limitation even it mlnrlic oot bcndmittrd by siimv whi> 

reported teiKyte and qiiarts porplivrics in the Kecwulln ntui In llii: 

likli?. See Hon. ziz, U. S. Geo). Siir.. p. 403. 

Jtmt.tioi., Norltnof ihe Cortlandt bpHi-s, val.xxxiii, pp. 138, Itll. 
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found them greatly cliunged, broken and involved with cer- 
tain eruptives. It matters not tliat he considered, at that 
time, that the fledimentury strata which he had been studyinfif 
were of the age of the Trenton and Hudson River (Lower Si- 
lurian), for he distinctly afHrmed that they were geograph- 
ically continuous from Rutland, Vermont, to New York city. 
The particular strata here referred to are the Stockbridge 
limestone and its associated schists, and the granular quarts, 
and also the Georgia or niagnesian slates of the Taconic 
Mountain range.* It is sufHcient to say that these several 
parts of the original Taconic of Dr. Emmons have since then 
been shown to be of Lower Cambrian age, by the discovery of 
characteristic fossils by ofticere of the Unitvd States Geologi- 
cal Survey, at many places in Vermont and eastern New York.f 

These sedimentary rocks, bearing their acquired crystalline 
petrographic ahani<-tors. continue further southwest, entering 
New Jersey. They arc also affected by a similar intrusion of 
eruptive rock at Rosetown, N. Y. In New Jersey they have 
atforded Olenelius.J and at Rosetown the eruptives are con- 
sidered by J. F. Kerapg as "later than the Tompkins Cove 
limeetune," whose Cambrian age "seems to be increasingly 
probable.'' It should be remembered that until these discov- 
eries were made these sedimentary rocks, whose texture is 
sub-crystalline and crystalline, and which consist of gneiss, 
quartzyte, mica schist, marble and magnetite iron ore, had 
been believed to be Archean, and had been so mapped gener- 
ally. They differ, however, from the true Archenn. They 
extend into the Adirondaeks, westwardly from the Vermont 
area, carrying their characteristic structural and petrographic 
features. One of tlieir most noticeable strata is the white 
marble. This is extensively wrought in Vermont and on the 
northern slopes of the Adirondacks. as well as in New Jersey. 

That there arc two crystalline series in the Adirondacks has 
long been known, although in default of careful study the 

•.\ni. .I.iiir. Sci.. miiiiy iJiipers rmm 1880 to 1887. 

tWAi-coTT. IliilU'iin 30. ('. S. Geol. Sur.; J. E. Wolff, Bull. Geol. Soc. 
Am., vol. II. IHlll. |i|<. H31-33T: T. Nkuox Dalk, Bull. Oeol. Soc. Am., 
V..I.IH. p. .M4. isiia. 

;F. 1, Nasos. (i>i>l, Siir.uf New Jcrwv. fijr 1800. The iNist-Artliuaik' 
a-.--'f lh.-whileli . . ,. 

^.\n.. .I..iir. Sci.. {aV32X»t»«T« 
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whole region has very generally been mapped ae Lnurentian, 
following the original designation of Logan and the New 
York survey. Dr. Emmons "was the first to call attention to 
the later date of the "hypersthene rock." He says:* 

"We know that the Hudson River scries [i. e. what is now 
considered the Georgia slates of the Taconic. — N. H.W.] is 
di8tribut«d along the eastern base, or northeastern termina- 
tion of some of these ranges; an event which may have hap- 
pened very soon after their deposition, or at a still later pe- 
riod." 

In 1876 Prof. James Hall dissented from the prevalent idea 
that the marbles of the Adirondacks were of Laurentian age. 
He recognized two non-conformable portions of the so-called 
Laurentian, in the Adirondacks, but he asserts distinctly that 
"the limestone of that neighborhood (Fort Henry and West- 
port) did not form a part of the lower Laurentian series of 
strata, but unconformably overlaid the upturned edges of the 
gneissic beds of that portion of the system."! Neither does 
this limestone conform to the upper, or labradorit«, portion 
of the system. The upper portion, being composed, in his 
idea, "of massive beds of labradorite rock," and other granite 
rock, both being of irruptive origin, would hardly be expected 
to conform to the limestone. In this respect the crystalline 
limestones of the Adirondacks furnish an exact parallel, in 
their structural relations with the basic eruptives, to the 
limestones at Stony Point and Rosetown, a part of the well- 
known Cortlandt scries. 

The Adirondack gabbros, therefore, have to be made to con- 
form, in date, to two leading facts. 

1. They are earlier than the Potsdam sandstone (at least 
the Olenufl horizon) which lies upon the "hypersthene rock," 
according to Emmons and later observers. 

2. They are later than the marbles and quartzyte, the mar- 
bles and quartzyte having furnished Lower Cambrian fossils 
in several places in Vermont closely adjacent. 

Whether they are earlier than the Middle Cambrian, as well 

•GeoLot New Y(irk, Secoad dislrict, 1842, p. 207. 

n the GealojfLfiil position ot tht sertientine limealune of north- 
" ' ' I inquiry regarding the rolnlionsor this limestone 
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iis the Oli-nus zone, there i^ not sufficient eridenre to- warrant 
a judgment, although there is some evidence, which need not 
be entered upon here, to show that the earliest eruption, which 
wtis pre-^umably that of the main gnbbro luass, was before ihe 
Paradoxides epoch, and may have been the cause of the de- 
struction of the OU-iu-llus fauna. 

Many other geologists have re«c!:ed thet-onclusion that two 
series of crvstallinc rocks exist in the Adirondack area. V»n- 
u.\em, in IK42. distinctly states that in Lewis county be re- 
ferred certain metnmorphie rocks to the Taconic system, 
( Keport on the Second district, p. 135 ). T. B. Brooks, in 1873, 
called attention to sub-crystalline strata below the Potsdam 
sandstone in St. Lawrence county, which he suggested be- 
longed to the Taconic system (Am. Jour. Sci., (3), iv, p. 22, 
1872). Tile whole series observed by Brooks between the 
Potirdam and the gneiss was considered to aggregate 700 feet, 
but he did not lind the bottom beds. A. R. Leeds in 1878 re- 
ferred the rocks of Essex county to the Korian system, which 
has been shown to be upper Laurentian (Thirteenth reportof 
the New Yorlc state museum, pp. 79-109, 1878). C.E.Hall 
reached results similar. He attempted to express the strati- 
graphic order of the parts (Twenty- second report of the New 
York state museum, 1879, and the Fourth report of the State 
Geologist, 1884). vii:.: (1) Limestones (rerd-antique marbles, 
plumbago, etc.) and the I^brador series, or upper Laurentian, 
with its titanic ores, certainly non-conformable with the 
lower Laurentian and probably with the upper Laurentian. (2) 
Laurentian or sulphur ore scries, essentially a series of quarts- 
ytes with dependent gneisses, associated with the labradorite 
nicks us a part of the upper Laurentian. (3) Lower Lauren- 
tian or magnetic iron ore series. Mr. Hall was not satiafied 
as to the strtitigraphic position of the "sulphur ores" and the 
associated quarlzyte, but comparative studies of th«ironorei 
of Minnesota seem to indicate that tbey are in a fomation 
non-conformable over the lnwcr Laurentian, though whl 
crystallized the resultant gneisses and ores are easily < 
founded with the older gneisses. 

Messrs. I'umpelly, AV'alcott. Van Hisp and Gfo. H. Wflllm 
in IHUO made a joint reconnoissunce of the Adirondacks 
while they do not precisely a^yTa^ft alLjibelf res al ts. thty l 
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in accord on the point on whicii wc wisli to insist at this place, 
viz., there ie in this region a very important series of modified 
elastics which are not of Laurentian age, and lie unconforma- 
ble below the Potadiim sandstone. This series consists of 

quartzose gneisses, crystalline limestone, graphitic gneisses, 
and magnetic iron ore. Van Hise says:* 

-While Ihr iniiTiitr stnictiirf of tlir nicks of liiis wrii-s now bIiows ho 
posilive clastic characters. Ihn iimpstoncs. gra|ihilic schists, hihI rpgii- 
laritv of wliat appears to br tx'diliiii; in the uni-issi's leHve but little 
doubt thai ihf series WHS originally clastic anil belonRS lo the Ali^on- 
kian. The studies of Wnlcott render It pnibable that there is here also 
a basal complex, and alont; the contact lineii of the series Walcutt has 
discovered evidence of an unconformity. This Alj^nkian is so remark- 
ably like the not far distant original upper Laurenlian, in the ni>i(.'hbor- 
hood of Ottawa, thai one cannot doubt tliat the two are. or once were. 

In 1892 the writer, Hceompanied by Dr. U. S. GrantandMr. 
Charles Schuchert, made a reconnoissance of the northern 
portion of the Adirondacks.f We found a gneiss interstrati- 
fied with marble and qnartzyte, some of the gneiss also being 
very quartzoae, the contained free quartz being estimated, in 
thin section, at 50 per cent., the rest being mainly eorae feld- 
spar. These were considered to be essentially of the same 
age, but post- Laurentian, although the existence of the lower, 
older gneiss was not ascertained. Not only were there frag- 
ments of gneiss embraced in the limestone, but isolated lenses 
of limestone were /ound embraced in the gneiss. This upper 
series of gneiss, quartzyte and limestone was parallelized, in 
the report, with theTaconic series of western New England, 
not only because of evident lithological ditferences from the 
true Laurentian of the northwest, but because of a similarity 
in order oi parte and of general character with the Taconic 
series on the eastern side of the Adirondacks. We did not, 
however, ascertain whether the rocks quurtzgle, limexlone, 
ffaeiM, which were found succeeding each other, increased in 
«ge from qiiartzyte to gneiss, or t'i'ce vena. 

Ill 18(13 Mr. F. L. Nason correlated the magnetic iron ores 
of the Adirondacks and their associated rocks with the iron 

•U. 8. Qeol. Sur.. Kiill, So. 86. pp. 3!)8. 50». 1893. 
tTw.^Dlj'.nrBiannuBl repi>rtof the Oeol. and Nat. Hist. Sur. of Min- 
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ores of northern New Jersey (American Geologist, vol. xii, p. 
25, 1893). 

In 1894 J. F. Kemp gave the following ascending order for 
the rocks on the eastern slopes of the Adirondacks. At the 
bottom a series of quartz-orthoclase gneiss, sometimes con- 
taining hornblende or biotite or augite, with plagioclases; 
secondly, a series of crystalline limestones closelj' involved 
with black schists and gneisses, and lastly a scries of intruded 
rocks of the gabbro family, penetrating both of the others. 
This order is noticeably similar to the parts of the Canadian 
Laurentian and upper Laurentian. 

It seems from the foregoing that, in respect to the existence 
of a crystalline terrane, alike in the Taconic and the Adiron- 
dack areas, of similar composition and order of stratification, 
there is a general concord of opinion among those geologists 
who have paid special attention to the composition of the two 
areas. 

The succession of geologic events in the principal eastern 
areas may be seen in the following tabulation : 

1. Table of geologic features. 



Adirondack area. 


CORTLANDT AREA. 


Taconic area. 


1. PoUdam mndstone 
Unconformable over 

(a) Hyporsthene rock 

(b) Crystalline lime- 
stone. 

(c) Schists associa- 
ted. 

(il) A quartzyte. 




1. Potsdam sandstone 
.unconformable over, 

(a) Primary, consist- 
ing of a changed 
(juartzyte or gneiss 
(at Whitehall). 

(b) Olenellus 1 i m e- 
stone and quartzyte, 
near Poiifehkeepsie.* 


2. Disruption of No. 3 
by liypt^rsthene rock 
and allied basic erup- 
tives, associated with 
frranite. The former 
with titanic iron ore 
and phosphates. 


2. Rupturing of the 
Olenellus limestone 
and associated schists 
bv s?abbro. Metamor- 
phism. Titanic iron 
ore. 


2. Tilting, folding and 
metamorjih i sm of 
No. 3. 



♦Prof. Dwight mentions both these (i. e. Potsdam and Olenellus 
quart/yles) near Poughkeepsie, but he does not describe their actual 
contact. (Am. .lour. Sci., (3). xxxi. p. 125.) 
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3. Quartzyto (^iieis- 
sic)Jimest()ne, schist, 
succeeding each oth- 
er (upward?). Specu- 
lar hematite in the 
limestone, magnetite 
in the schists. 



4. Older schists, non- 
conformable below 
No. 3. 



3. Cambri an 1 i me- 
stone, with schists 
and quartzyte. 




3. Qunrtzyte, 1 i m e- 
fstone, schist, in as- 
cending order. Ore 
horizon in th« lime- 
stone, just above the 
quartzyte. 



4. Older crysta 1 1 i n e 
rocks, non-conforma- 
ble below No. 3. 



Taking the foregoing in reverse order the great historic and 
geologic features involved in the table may be recorded as 
follows: 

4. There was, according to available evidence, at least in 
the Adirondacks and the Taconic area, an Archean complex 
of schists and gneiss, associated, at least in some parts of 
Vermont, with greenish and sericitic schists. These consti- 
tuted portions of the earliest land area or protaxes of the 
eastern part of the United States,* 

. 3. In the Taconic and Adirondack areas the rocks were 
formed in crystalline condition prior to the deposition of an- 
other series which is now sub-crystalline, or holo-crystalline, 
and they furnished fragmental materials to this second series. 
This second series is what has long been known as the Ta- 
conic, or lat^r as the Lower Cambrian, and its thickness in 
Vermont, according to Mr. Walcott, is not less than 15,000 feet. 
It embraces quartzyte, marble, dark gneisses and soft, often 
graphitic, schists; and in the limestones, near their base, are 
often found large and valuable deposits of hematite. These 
rocks have furnished many new and important data of crys- 
tallization, many new mineral species and many problems in 
petrography. They hold in America nearly all the ore de- 
posits of economic value older than the Lower Silurian. 

2. The next step, in the table of events, that marked the 
age of the Taconic, or Lower Cambrian, was the great irrup- 
tive catastrophe which gave origin to the basic gabbros and 
allied rocks. On all hands it is agreed that this was accom- 
panied by the folding and faulting of the Taconic sediments, 
by the crystallization of the concerned strata, by the effusive 
commingling, in some parts at least, of volcanic debris with 



Dana, Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. i, p. 30, 1890. 
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the ordinary products of sedimentation, and by the formation 
of surface lavas. These basic rocks, coming from the deeper 
portions of the earth, are now closely associated with acid 
eruptives, such as red felsytes and red granites, which may 
have been generally the products of fusion of the sedimenta- 
ries, as recently demonstrated by Bayley in Minnesota.* The 
metamorphism of the clastic materials of this second series 
was widespread. It is common to all of the areas represented 
in the table, but the actual appearance of molten rock among 
the fragmentals has only been found in the Cortlandt and Ad- 
irondack areas. However, in the northern extension of the 
Adirondack area into Canada this character is well described 
by Selwyn and Ells.f 

1. The last historical event which we can use as a datum for 
comparison in this connection, is the subsidence of the turbu- 
lence and the non-conformable deposition of the Potsdam 
sandstone (Dicellocephalus zone) in places upon all of the 
earlier strata, this being accompanied by a progressive sub- 
sidence of the region. 

It is therefore legitimate, and in accordance with the ten- 
dency of the evidence, to infer that the succession of geologic 
events in the Adirondack region was substantially concordant 
with that in the Taconic and the Cortlandt areas. The steps 
were emphasized by the eruptive epochs, and these physical 
disturbances were probably the main causes of the changes of 
the Taconic subfaunas. We cannot yet differentiate the erup- 
tives in either of these areas into two or more parts as to 
dates. We are certain only of one. But in the Lake Supe- 
rior region, as will be shown, there were at least three sepa- 
rate eruptive epochs. 



THE NIPISSING BEACH ON THE NORTH 

SUPERIOR SHORE. 

By F. B. Taylor. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

When the writer's article on the abandoned shore lines of 
the south coast of lake Superior* was written the position and 

•Eruptive and sedim«Titary rocks on Pij^eon point, Minnesota, and 
their contaict phenomena, Hull. No. 109, U. S. Gt'ol. Survey. 

fCfColojrical Survey of C'anada, Rep. of proj^ress for 1877-78. pp. 5A to 
7A; Ditto, 1887-88, KeiM)rts on the g«*olo<j:y of the eastern townships. 

JAM. Geologist, vol. xiii, June, 1894. 
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remarkably even extension of the Nipiesing plane to other re- 
gions had not been worked out, and some of the phenomena 
observed had not been correctly interpreted, so that in the pa- 
per on the second lake Algonquin* it was necessary to make 
a few amendments to opinions expressed in the first paper. 
Although it was desirable in the Algonquin article to bring 
out the full force of the facts bearing on the extent of the 
Nipissing beach, it was not possible to do so without adding 
considerably to a paper already too long. There were no pos- 
sible outlets for lake Algonquin northward from lake Supe- 
rior, and the only result of the omission therefore was to leave 
the attitude of the plane in that direction unsettled. 

In the paper on the beaches of lake Superior the probable 
identity of the Nipissing beach as far as Pie island near Port 
Arthur was mentioned. But at that time I was unable to 
recognize it at any point farther north or east. Later, how- 
ever, when the true character of the Nipissing beach was rec- 
ognized and its remarkable uniformity over the whole area 
of observation was perceived, the probability of its extension 
in the same position to other regions was obvious. It is the 
object of this paper to show how such an extension is related 
to the shore lines which have been observed on the north coast 
of lake Superior. 

For the substance of this paper I rely entirely upon the ad- 
mirable series of observations recorded by Prof. A. C. Lawson 
in his report entitled "Sketch of the Coastal Topography of 
the North Side of Lake Superior with Special Reference to 
the Abandoned Strands of Lake Warren."f Professor Lawson 
describes strands at forty-eight localities between Duluth and 
Sault Ste. Marie. I propose to take these up in order and 
point out those which seem to agree with the peculiar strength 
and character of the Nipissing beach and which lie in or near 
the place of the plane of that beach projected from other and 
better known parts. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the Nipissing beach is remarkable for the strength 
of its development. Its drift has suffered extreme reduction 
by wave action. It generally contains more sand than other 
beaches and where it is not sandy its pebbles are thoroughly 

♦Am. Geologist, vol. xv, Feb. and March, 1895. 

fTwentieth Annual Rept., Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn. 
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rounded. lie mccumulat«d masses are great in magnitude and 
it« deltas and terraces are of great extent. The notch at the 
back of its cut terraces is generally deep and the blutT above 
is often high and comparativelj steep and fresh. Sometimes 
along steep shores of hard rock and along the face of partly 
submerged clitTs this beach appears to hare no distinct repre- 
sentative. But such places do not extend bejond a few miles 
at most. At some of the best localities I will quote Prof. 
Lawson's description in full. I take his series by number as 
published in his report. 

Serif* 1 fo S. Dulmtk Uy £ra-vfjf'# S<k»^^ Ifovtt. Lower levels above 
pr*«^'nt shore not reporli^. 

Servfs 4^ T^fv Harbor*. The railway station is «tn a broad plain 35 
feet above the lake. We shall see later that this is probably not the 
Ni pissing b^ach. 

SerujfS. Biatrr B^tf. Modern -well deOned spit." Also "a bold 
head presents vertical cliffs over 100 feet high." 

.Srrit* *>. Biiptum Rirrr. -Palisades," Vertical cliff for 3D feet with 
a low beach along its base. 

.Srri?* r. .^ne-t^tA. •'Cliff above the present shore" with gently slop- 
ing terrace from 84.5 feet above. 

SfTM S. Carfton Peak. No record below SO feet. 

Srru*:* and 10. P»^plnr Rirtr. \ low wave-built terrace 6.9 feet. Cut 
lerrac»*» at 12.4 and 21.7 feet. Upper terrace 50 feet wide. 

,Sfn>j« i/. 0)att oi*t vf Pk^plttr Rirer. "Steep si'a-cliff rising 14.5 feet 
from the present shore." Terrace above 150 feet wide and 17.8 feet 
ab<n'e the lakt* at its rear. 

Strit* U. Good Harbor Bag. Sea-cliff 15 feet high overhangs the 
pr*-s«»nt shore. Shingly terrace above this 100 feet wide and 20 feet 
above the lake at its rear: another terrace 25 feet wide and 27.2 feet 
high at its rear. 

tkru* U. Grand Marat*. Crests of abandoned beach ridges at 6.1 
and 12.1 feet and terraces at 17.5 and 29.1 feet. The upper terrace is 
260 feel wide. 

SfTu* 14. KimbaW* Creek. **Frum Grand Marais eastward a low ter- 
race, corresponding to * * * the 29.1 feel terrace at Grand Marais, 
may be observed for several miles along the coast as far as Cow-tongue 
point." Then at Kimball's Creek there is a Hat terrace at 28.5 feet '*and 
above it rises a steeply inclined sea-cliff." ^'Farther along the shore this 
terrace is again seen about a mile below Fish-hitok point, and again be- 
low the mouth of Brule river." 

8erie9 15. Hwe^hoe Bay. Three heavy boulder beach ridges at 11.9, 
17.6 and 38.6 feet. The front of the last one -is not a simple slope as is 
the case with the two lower beaches, but its profile shows a distinct 
e feature in its lower part such as may be sometimes seen in the 
dear water on the subaqueous slope of some of the living beachesof the 
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lake." Behind the upper beach there is a broad expanse of marshy 
ground forming a lagoon. 

Series 16. Double Bay. From the modern sea-clitf a terrace reaches 
back a quarter of a mile, at its rear 32 feet above the hike. 

The Nipissing plane produced to this coast from the south- 
east, as shown in the map accompanying the paper on the 
second lake Algonquin, would strike between 26 and 30 feet 
above the lake at Grand Marais. This is in very close agree- 
ment with the strong continuous beach of 29.1 feet at that 
place and eastward to a point below Brule river, a distance of 
10 miles or more. Westward from Grand Marais the terrace 
of 27.2 feet at Good Harbor bay, and that of 17.8 feet east of 
Poplar river, and that of 21.7 feet at Poplar river, 20 miles 
west of Grand Marais, are in all probability the same beach. 
So far as I am able to judge from Prof. La wson's descriptions, 
this beach seems to correspond very closely in all respects 
with the Nipissing beach of the south shore. Its identity as 
a part of this beach may be fairly assumed for the present. 
Westward from Poplar river it does not appear to be recog- 
nizable, but by calculation the Nipissing beach should pass 
under the lake about at Beaver Bay, and 25 feet below it at 
Duluth. The boulder beach ridge of 38.6 feet at Horseshoe 
bay farther east is undoubtedly the same shore line, its 
greater hight being due to the fact that it is a beach ridge, 
while toward the west it is a cut terrace. Measurements of 
the same shore line often vary seven or eight feet, sometimes 
more, from this cause. Prof. Lawson's measurements are very 
precise, even to tenths of a foot. But it is not intended to 
convey the idea that the former water level can be so accu- 
rately determined. It can seldom be made out so closely as 
not to leave a possible error of at least one to two feet. The 
wide terrace of 32 feet nt Double bay is probably the same 
beach as that mentioned above, although it is six and a half 
feet lower. This gives us a stretch of abandoned beach along 
about 40 mile^of the coast and identified with fair probabil- 
ity as the Nipissing beach. The distance from Poplar river 
to Horseshoe bay on the line of maximum rise for the Nipis- 
sing plane is about 25 miles and the rise is from 21.7 feet at 
Poplar river to 38.6 feet at Horseshoe bay, making a rate of a 
little more than seven inches per mile, which is about one 
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this "smother great b«'ach of perfect form at an elevation of 52.1 feet.'* 
Rising immediately from the present shore line there is a rolling suc- 
cession of small, ill-defined gravel beaches. These indicate '*a gradual 
recession of the water." This is about 13 miles north of McKellar*s 
point, and the upper bench is probably of Nipissing age. 

Series JS. Pie Island. "A broad terrace" "abuts against a talus of 
great angular blocks of trap." Hight 43.5 feet. 

Series J9. Br uU Point. Beach at 34.7 feet: not Nipissing. Abroad 
terrace, part of the Kaministiquia delta, e.xtends far inland. At 14 
miles its surface is about 55 feet above the lake. It iscomi)osed of clay 
capped with sand. The capping of sand is probably of Nipissing age.* 
Doubtful whether the beach is of Nipissing age, but the delta may be. 

Series 30. Kaministiquia, No reix)rt at low levels. 

Series 31. Port Arthur. Broad terrace at 61.4 feet. Port Arthur is 
10 miles north of Carp river, but it is doubtful whether this terrace is of 
Nipissing age. 

Series 3J. McKenzie. No report at low levels. 

Seri4!s 33. East Side of Thunder Bay. Terrace at 57.5 feet. 

Sei-ies 34. Bark of Thunder Cape. Terrace about 100 feet wide at 49.6 
feet. 

Series 35. Silrcr Islet. Between jjresent storm beach and one at 39.3 
feet "there are no less than nine distinct well formed shingle beach 
ridges, rising one above another on a gentle slope." "This portion of 
the series clearly indicates a gradual recession of the lake, from the 
stage at which the 39.3 feet beach was built down to the present level." 

This is nearly always a safe inference. It is not to be in- 
ferred, however, as contrasted with this, that adjacent slopes 
at the same horizon, but without such beach series, emerge 
suddenly or haltingly. Such evidence is generally good in a 
positive sense, but its absence is not equally safe in a negative 
sense. There is also a terrace here at 59.2 feet. This place 
is ten miles south of series 33. Still it seems more probable 
that the upper strand, rather than the lower, is of Nipissing 
age. From this on to Sault Ste. Marie the points of observa- 
tion are few and generally far apart. 

Series 36. Nipigon. Terraces at 89.8 and 82.2 feet. This place is 
about 43 miles northeast of series 33. It seems probable that the higher 
terrace is the Nipissing beach. 

Series 37. Mazokama. Terrace at 98 feet. 

Series 38. Simpson Island. Broad terrace with steep sea-clitf back of 
it at 92.7 feel. Well shown by a profile cut. 

Series 39. Winston's. No report below a delta at 210 feet. 

Series 40, Schreiber. No report below 391 feet. 

*The lower part of this delta is described on pages 210 and 211 of 
Prof. Lawson's report. 
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Series 41. Terrace Bay. Terrace at 96.3 feet. 

Serieif 42. Jackph Bay. Terraces at 110.1. 102.9, and 84.9 feet. The 
one at 102.9 feet is described as beinp: prominent and comes closest to 
the expected place of the Nipissin*? beach. 

Serie4i 43. Three miles east of Jaekjhh. The railroad follows a terrace 
which has a maximum hight of 111 feet. **But the precise rear of the 
terrace is not susceptible of exact determination, and this figure (111 
feet) was considered in the field several feet too high for what is proba- 
bly the true rear of the terrace." This seems to bring this terrace into 
substantial coincidence with the 102.9 feet terrace at the previous lo- 
cality. These two are the farthest of Lawson's series towards the 
north-northeast, which is the direction of maximum rise of the Nipis- 
sing plane. 

Series 44- Bog Biter. Terrace at 100.7 feet. This seems a little high, 
but may be of Nipissing age. 

Series 45. Sand Biter. Terrace at 75.2 feet. 

SerieJi 46. Montreal Biter. Terraces at 78.7 and 61.9 feet. 

Serieji 47. Mamainse. No report at low levels. 

Series 48. Sault Ste. Marie. Nipissing beach leveled by Lawson at 49 
feet and observed by the writer also on both sides of the river. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The rate of rise of the Nipissing plane northeastward from 
Sault Ste. Marie as measured between there and North Bay, 
Ontario, is a little higher than from Petoskey to the former 
place. Carrying this more inclined plane northwestward 
across the northern part of lake Superior in the direction in- 
dicated by the trend of the isobases on the map with the 
paper on the second lake Algonquin, one is led to expect the 
Nipissing beach on the extreme north Superior shore at higher 
altitudes than would be indicated by the production of the 
plane from its less inclined part on the south shore. The 
strand which, from Prof. Lawson's description, seems most to 
resemble the Nipissing beach at the few and scattered places 
of observation in the extreme north indicates that the Nipis- 
sing beach falls somewhat below its expected place as com- 
pared with the extended plane of its more highly inclined 
part. Its altitude in the north appears to be a trifle over 100 
feet above lake Superior; whereas, on the Sault Ste. Marie 
and North Bay plane it should be about 120 to 130 feet. On 
the south shore plane produced it would be at about 100 feet, 
and hence it lies more nearly in the latter plane. It appears, 
therefore, that the hypothetical isobase EE, as shown in the 
map with the article on the second lake Algonquin, does not 
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in reality lie parallel with the other lines, but should have 
been made to curve away toward the north before reaching 
the meridian of Sault Ste. Marie. The altitude of the sup- 
posed Nipissing beach at each place is shown in the following 
table. The bights are in feet above lake Superior, which is 
602 feet above sea level. In the fourth column the approxi- 
mate theoretical bight of the Nipissing beach is given for each 
place as measured on the Nipissing plane produced from the 
south shore. The letter t stands for terrace; r for beach 
ridge; hr for boulder beach ridge: c for cave; and d for 
delta. 
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Out of this total of thirty places it seems probable that the 
Nipissing beach is fairly well identified in all but six, and it 
is possible that those also are of Nipissing age. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the identity of the beach is made out 
at half or more of Lawson's forty-eight places of observation. 
The greatest number of departures from close coincidence ap- 
pear to be in the region of Thunder bay. Where cutting by 
wave action is very active it is not uncommon for a cut at a 
lower level to remove the remains of a higher beach. On that 
account some of the terraces which seem a little low have 
been taken as possible representatives of the Nipissing beach. 

On the south shore there is evidence that lake Superior was 
not affected by eastward elevation until after it had become 
independent in consequence of a very gradual and even north- 
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ward elevation.* The Nipissing beach declines westward 
from an altitude of 50 feet at Sault Ste. Marie to 25 feet be- 
low the present lake level at Duluth. But if the lake became 
independent before the eastward uplift began, then at that 
time its level was 75 feet lower than now at Duluth ; for the 
last or lowest beach of the independent lake before the east- 
ward uplift was formed about 50 feet below the Nipissing 
beach at Sault Ste. Marie. I have called this the Sault beach. 
One of the pretty questions which this study suggests is the 
possible identity of this beach on the north shore. If differ- 
ential northward elevation went on within the Superior basin 
after independence and before the eastward uplift, this beach 
would be found more than 50 feet below the Nipissing beach 
on the north shore. Along that part where the Nipissing 
beach is more than 70 or 80 feet above the lake, we might 
therefore expect to find the Sault beach, provided it was 
strongly developed. An examination of Prof. Lawson's de- 
scriptions with reference to this subject shows the presence 
of a beach which may ultimately prove to be the one referred 
to. It is at least tolerably persistent and lies about 60 feet 
below the Nipissing beach. At series 36 and 38 its altitudes 
are 28.4 and 33.7 feet respectively, and at series 42, 43 and 44 
its hight is 33.5, 40 and 39.7 feet respectively. These locali- 
ties are nearly in a straight line parallel with the isobases. 
The identity of this beach is of course uncertain on this show- 
ing alone, but the suggestion may be worthy of future consid- 
eration. 

Professor Lawson concluded that there is little or no defor- 
mation of the lower shore lines. His conclusion, however, 
depended upon two things : first, on the fact that his tracing 
was not continuous ; and second, on his method of correlation, 
in which he assumed horizontality on insufficient evidence. 
His descriptions, however, are so clear and detailed that I be- 
lieve the Nipissing beach is traceable by them with a fair de- 
gree of certainty. 

In one of his recent papers Mr. Upham says that he finds 
reasons which **justify to a remarkable degree Dr. Lawson's 
opinion that the ancient shore lines of lake Warren in the 

*Tliis point is fully discussed in the paper on the second lake Algon- 
quin referred to above. 
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Superior basin remain parallel with the water level of to- 
day."* Mr. Upham's belief appears to be based upon correla- 
tions made partly by Prof. Lawson and partly by himself. 
But in neither case, as it seems to me, is there safe ground for 
such correlations. In order that Prof. Lawson's classification 
of the strands in horizontal series might be true and valid as 
applied to the lower shore lines, the fact of horizontal ity 
should first have been ascertained by substantially continuous 
tracing of some strongly formed, persistent strand, like the 
Nipissing beach. In his table of strands the maximum dis- 
crepance from horizontality is about 13 feet. In general, then, 
if the strands vary more than this amount from horizontality 
anywhere in the whole Superior basin — if they rise or fall 
more than this from Duluth to Sault Ste. Marie or from Mar- 
quette to Jackfish bay — the significance of the table as a true 
classification is destroyed. The method itself is one which 
cannot be safely used without a thorough fore-knowledge of 
the exact position of the strands; and even then, if they are 
not horizontal, it is useless. If the correlations pointed out 
in this paper are true, then the Nipissing beach rises some- 
what more than 80 feet from Poplar river to Jackfish bay, and 
crosses seven of Prof. Lawson's strands; from Duluth it rises 
about 125 feet, and crosses about a dozen strands. This, to be 
sure, is a small amount of inclination as compared with that 
of some beaches at other places. But it lacks a good deal of 
being "parallel with the water level of to-day." 

Dr. A. C. Lane, of the Michigan Geological Survey, also re- 
ports deserted beaches on Isle Royaleandon Keweenaw point, 
which agree in a general way with the results of the writer. 

If the Nipissing beach has been truly made out from Prof. 
Lawson's observations, it adds largely to the known area of 
very recent terrestrial deformation. The basin of lake Supe- 
rior bears about the same relation to James bay at the south 
end of Hudson bay that lake Erie does to the lower St. Law- 
rence valley. The distance between their eastward shores is 

*Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xltx, Jan.. 1895, p. 7. Mr. Upham's detailed 
correlations of the shore lines around lake Sujierior, and north of lake 
Huron and Georgian bay to lake Nipissing, are given in the Twenty- 
second Annual RejKirt, Minn. Geol. Survey, for 1893, pp. 57 (J5; and in 
Bulletin Geol. Soc. Am., vol. vi, pp. 21-27. Nov., 1894. He regards the 
shore lines as now considerably' inclined, but less for the Nipissing plane 
than is indicated in this paper. 
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about 300 miles, which is about the same as the distance from 
Buffalo to Montreal, and it is in the same direction. Dr. Bell 
reports' Pleistocene marine shells in stratified deposits overly- 
ing the drift up to more than 500 feet above the sea on the 
shores of Hudson bay, and on the Kenogami river up to 
within 150 miles of lake Superior. There is much reason to 
believe that the Hudson bay region, as well as the St. Law- 
rence valley and the Great lakes, was involved in the Cham- 
plain uplift. 

This attempt to identify the Nipissing beach in Prof. La'w- 
son's work is not offered as final or conclusive. But it is 
believed that it is the best that can be done in the present 
state of our knowledge of the north coast of lake Superior. 



A HYPSOMETRIC MAP OF MISSOURI. 

By C. R. Keyes, Jefferson City, Mo. 

The elevations of the various points within the boundaries 
of Missouri are, as in the case of most other states of the 
Union, known only in a somewhat general way. The pub- 
lished information of this character by the different states is 
meager and is often restricted to a few scattered lists of rail- 
road elevations unrevised and usually started from some point 
other than sea level as a datum. The importance of having the 
zones of equal altitude more than approximately determined 
and the convenience of having all elevations referable directly 
to mean tide as a datum line is fully appreciated by all who have 
had areal geological work to do. Its fundamental necessity is 
recognized whenever detailed topographical mapping imme- 
diately precedes or aeccompanies the tracing and investiga- 
tion of the various rock formations. In the majority of the 
states no careful topographical mapping has been undertaken 
under the official direction of their respective geological sur- 
veys. Most of the more exact relief work of this character 
which has been accomplished in this country has been under 
Federal auspices, though some of the states have carried on 
similar mapping but in co-operation with the topographical 
organization of the general government. Usually, then, when 
the elevations of the different parts of any district are con- 
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sidered railroad levels are depended upon almost entirely to 

m 

give starting points for subsequent determination of altitudes 
by barometrical means. Unless carefully checked, however, 
railroad levels are sufficiently inaccurate to render untrust- 
worthy all attempts to establish a reliable datum for detailed 
mapping and to give rise to very erroneous results in the 
calculations involving the elevations of particular places. 
Thus, figures from this source which are liable to vary several 
feet in either direction usually interfere seriously with accu- 
rate work and in many cases practically make negatory the 
results sought, as may be subsequently shown by lines of level 
more carefully run. 

This was the condition of things which confronted the Mis- 
souri Geological Survey at the beginning of its work of de- 
tailed topographic mapping. To relieve this uncertainty in 
regard to the starting points, the profiles of the railroads 
traversing the state and the lists of elevations of all stations 
on them were collected. Within the past year the recalcula- 
tion of all points, their adjustment to more accurate datum 
lines, and their reduction to mean tide level has been finished. 
An essential aid to this work has been the various lines of 
precise levels which have been run under Federal auspices. 
Missouri has been especially favored in this respect. The 
Mississippi River Commission has established a line along the 
entire eastern border of the state. This is part of the series 
started from Biloxi on the Gulf of Mexico and carried up the 
Mississippi river. The Missouri River Commission has taken 
up the work from the mouth of the Missouri starting with a 
bench mark of the organization just mentioned and has car- 
ried it across the state to Kansas City and from thence north- 
ward along the western boundary, to beyond the Iowa line. 
The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has also run a line of 
levels, as a part of its transcontinental work, along the Mis- 
souri Pacific railway from St. Louis to Kansas City, and also 
from the latter point southward near the western boundary 
into Arkansas. Where the lines of railway intersect those of 
the precise levels there is afforded an accurate basis of the cor- 
recting of any errors which may exist in the former. In the 
accompanying sketch map of Missouri there are shown the 
lines of precise levels which cross the state and the principal 
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lines of railway which have been utilized in controlling the el- 
evation of the other roads. The lines of precise levels, there- 
fore, form the primary base lines, and the railway levels the 
secondary base lines. The latter form a complicated plexus 
or network of level lines upon which all mapping may be 
based. There are more than 6,500 miles of railroad in Mis- 
souri and more than 200 intersections, so that comparisons 
could be readily made at short intervals in order to bring out 
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any discrepancies which existed. As has been stated, this has 
now been done. In some instances differences of nearly 50 
feet have been found in the previously determined elevations. 
With the completion of the revision of the altitudes of the 
state the foundation has been laid for detailed mapping both 
topographic and geologic for all Missouri. Any future 
changes in the recently determined figures which may be 
found necessary may be depended upon as being so small in 
value and as aifecting the present results so slightly, that 
they may be practically neglected. In mapping which may 
be done before such minor corrections or adjustments are 
brought to light no essential changes in the cartography 
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are made imperative, and future revisional work in this 
direction is reduced to a minimum. With the exception, 
perhaps, of a few limited districts in the south central por- 
tion of the state, every county in Missouri will have a number 
of accurat^y determined points from which detailed mapping 
may proceed, and all elevations may refer directly to mean 
tide level. 



CENTRAL IOWA SECTION OF THE MISSISSIPPIAN 

SERIES.* 

By H. Foster Bain, Des Moines. la. 

Throughout the broad Mississippi valley there is a series of 
beds, in the main calcareous and largely made up of heavy 
bedded limestones, which lie between the Coal Measures and 
the Devonian. These rocks have been extensively known and 
studied under the names "Subcarboniferous" and "Lower 
Carboniferous" and to them H. S. Williams has applied the 
name Mississippian series, a modification of a term first pro- 
posed by Alexander Winchell. They are typically developed 
in southeastern Iowa and the adjoining regions and have 
been most studied along the Mississippi river. They form, 
however, in the main a definite, easily recognized strati- 
graphic unit throughout the Mississippi valley. This term 
has been recently extended to cover a similar calcareous series 
occupying an infra-basal position relative to the Coal Meas- 
ures of the Appalachian provincef and has thus lost its orig- 
inal geographic significance. 

The upper delimitation of the series is throughout Iowa a 
matter of small difficulty as it is separated from the succeed- 
ing beds of the Coal Measures by a marked unconformity of 
erosion. The lower limit is not, however, so easily recognized 
and around the question of its delimitation considerable con- 
troversy has in times past arisen. Up to the present time the 
chief studies on the series as developed in Iowa have been 
carried on along the Mississippi river, and from the exposures 
there a general section has been constructed which may be 
called the southeastern Iowa section. During the two past 

♦Published by permission of the State Geologist of lowu. 
tCampbell, M.: Bui. U. S. Geol. Surv., No. HI, p. 37, 1893. 
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field seasons similar exposures along the streams of Mahaska, 
Keokuk and Washington counties have been studied and thus 
an independent general section, which may be called the cen- 
tral Iowa section, has been constructed. At the present these 
two sections have not been connected by detailed strati graphic 
work though the continuity of the major divisions has been 
traced. 



Kl^RMATION. 


BEDS. 


EXPOSURES. 


Saint Iauus. 


Pella. 
Venli. 
Springvnle. 


Marion county. 
\yashin^t<»n county. 
Keokuk count v. 


■ 

Augusta. 


~ 


Keokuk and Washing- 
ton counties. 


KintlorhiX>k. 


W»ssi>nville 

limestone. 
Rnirlish River grits. 
Mapl^ Mill shale. 


Washington county. 
*. *» 



Saint Louis Formation. 
Peiia htiis. — ^These beds are typically developed in Marion 
countv, but also occur in all three of the other counties men- 
tioned. They represent the quiet settled conditions of open 
sea deposition and mark the period when the shore line had 
probably reached its maximum northern position. The beds 
consist largely of thin shelly limestone with the interstices 
filled with a calcareous marly deposit cn^wded with fossils. 
The limestones are also fossiliferous but the major portion of 
the forms occur in these marly layers. At the Klein qoarrr 
near Pella a pt>rtion of the beds is well exposed and the fol- 
lowing section mar be seen : 

IMfi !:• 

Clay aiu-U with tM^chiv^Hl^ J 

Clav mari *V\^raI laver" 5 

Ciay with brachiofxxls 4 

Clay sha>. *">|Hrtfer layer" I 

L: 3tt'!f>tv^r? 5 

Clav >ha>. **Rh\ Bchoc-*I:a iav^r" I 

^ * * 

1- Li flttrr-rt*. a»* 3 

The Hmestoaes at limes bet>.>me more heaTiIr betided and 
occasionally *.w*ar in v>^n>id^n»Ke thickness. Aloa^ the Des 
Moines riv^r :a Mari-^n and Mahaska ov^uacies ther atladn a 
matxicium thickness of pr^.bAbly seventy-nve feet. 
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This phase of the Saint Louis is the one generally present 
in Marion county; it is frequent in Mahaska and not unusual 
in Keokuk county, being seen in the small quarries east of 
What Cheer, similar openings near Sigourney, and occasion- 
ally along the Skunk river. In Washington county the suc- 
ceeding erosion has very generally cut it away, though at 
Brighton it is typically preserved. 

The greater portion of the fossils which are labeled as 
Saint Louis and as coming from this region are from these 
layers. The fauna is more abundant perhaps in number of 
individuals than of species though the latter are not few. It 
is very largely made up of brachiopods and other open sea 
forms and includes among many others the following species : 
Spirifer littoni Swallow, Athyris suhquadrata Hall, Produc- 
tus marginocinctus Prout, Pentremites koninckiana Hall, and 
Zaphrentis jiellaensis Worthen. 

Detailed paleontologic work has not yet been done in any 
of the region. 

Verdi beds. — Preceding the quiet waters in which the Pella 
beds were laid down there was a period in w^hich apparently 
there were many and rapid changes. This period is marked 
by a series of rapidly alternating sandstones and limestones. 
These individual layers are rarely of more than very local ex- 
tent and have no stratigraphic value. The sandstones are in 
part fine-grained, white, calcareous, and in part coarse and 
ferruginous. The limestones are compact, fine-grained, ash 
gray in color and break with a clear conchoidal fracture. 
They are very rarely fossil if erous. Frequently they become 
brecciated, and it is this particular phase which once gave 
name to the entire formation. The breccia consists usually 
of small, roughly angular blocks of limestone from one-half to 
two and one-half inches in diameter, cemented by a calcare- 
ous cement. In weathering, the differences between the brec- 
ciated blocks and the matrix are made very apparent. The 
brecciation is in places very fine and seems to grade into a 
true oolitic structure, such as is characteristic of the Bedford 
stone of Indiana. Again the brecciation may become of a tery 
coarse type and the calcareous matrix be replaced by loose or 
partially consolidated sands. 

In the old railroad quarry near Verdi station in Washing- 
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ton county this latter phase is admirably shown. Here huge 
blocks and slabs of limestone, four feet long and six inches or 
more thick, are seen lying at all angles, apparently just as 
they fell from an overhanging cliff and were buried in the 
loose sands at its base. The sandy portion of this bed fre- 
quently becomes of considerable thickness, thirty feet or more, 
and is heavily cross-bedded. It might at times be readily 
confused with the basal portion of the Coal Measures except 
for the fact that careful search usually reveals at some point 
a layer of the characteristic compact limestone of the Saint 
Louis interbedded with it. 

In the old railroad quarry near Atwood, in Keokuk county, 
the limestones and sandstones are fairly regularly interbed- 
ded. This seems to mark the closing portion of the Verdi de- 
posits, the transition from them to the Pella being nowhere 
marked by a sharp physical break. The signs of disturbance, 
80 abundant in the one, give place to the marks of greater 
quietude in the other. The sands and broken blocks of the 
shore are replaced by the limestones and marls of the open 
sea. 

Springvale beds. — Below the beds just described is a thin 
but very constant bed which has been recognized along the 
Skunk river in Washington and Keokuk counties. It is made 
up of a blue, somewhat calcareous shale, which weathers read- 
ily into a soft earthy brown mass. It is in places arenaceous 
and is usually known locally as a sandstone. It has a fairly 
uniform thickness of twenty to twenty-five feet and is very 
rarely fossiliferous. It is well exposed at the old Springvale 
mill south of Delta in Keokuk county and shows here the blue 
shaly character as well as the weathered brown aspect. Good 
exposures also occur on Crooked creek south of Washington. 
The only fossils so far found in this bed are a few obscure 
forms which occur at Brighton. These are imperfectly pre- 
served and are in the main of only slight value for purposes 
of correlation. On the whole, however, they are such forms 
as might readily be found in either the Keokuk or Saint Louis. 
Stratigraphically the beds present closer relations with the 
overlying Saint Louis than with the underlying Augusta and 
for the present the Springvale is placed in the Saint Louis. 
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In southeastern Iowa Gordon,* in studying the Saint Louis, 
has found it to be divided into three members: 

(1) Gray, compact and granular limestone. 

(2) Brecciated limestone. 

(3) Arenaceo-magnesian limestone beds. 

These three divisions correspond well with the beds of cen- 
tral Iowa and, while the two sections have not as yet been def- 
initely correlated by detailed stratigraphic work, there can 
be little doubt of their equivalency. 

Augusta Formation. 

The rocks now grouped under this name were long known 
and studied in southeastern Iowa and neighboring regions un- 
der the names Keokuk and Burlington limestones. Recently 
it has been shown that these two are in reality one formation 
both stratigraphically and paleontologically. It is interest- 
ing to note that this is in strict accord with the facts as ob- 
served in central Iowa. Indeed, if the work on these rocks 
had begun here rather than in their type locality it is doubt- 
ful if the formation would ever have been divided. The lith- 
ological and faunal characteristics of the different exposures 
throughout Washington and Keokuk counties are almi)St iden- 
tical. There is throughout the same coarsely sub-crystalline 
dark gray or drab to white limestone, showing streaks oxi- 
dized brown; the same irregular layers of chert; the same clay 
partings and other features of identity. This is not due to 
the fact that only a portion of the formation is exposed, for 
the outcrops show the entire thickness from the base of the 
Saint Louis to the top of the Kinderhook. There is through- 
out a considerable uniformity of material. The arenaceous 
layers which appear in Louisa county seem to be entirely ab- 
sent. Everywhere there are indications of stable conditions 
and a corresponding uniformity of faunal features is noticed. 
Only occasionally is a form usually considered as distinctive- 
ly Keokuk, such as Spirifer loganiYlM^ or as characteristic- 
ally Burlington as Spirifer grimesi Hall, found. The larger 
number of fossils found might be labeled indiscriminately 
from any one of the exposures. 

In Washington county this formation underlies a broad belt 
running through the central part of the county. The princi- 

*(jeol. of Van Biiren county, not yet published. 
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pal exposures are found on Crooked creek, Davis creek, and 
on English river. In Keokuk county the best exposures oc- 
cur on the Skunk river where the rock is brought above the 
water level bv a series of small anticlines. 

KiN'DERHOOK. 

The rocks which may be considered as belonging to this 
formation, as at present defined, are exposed principally in 
Des Moines, Louisa and Washington counties. It is the ex- 
posures in the latter county which have been particularly 
studied. The outcrops occur along Davis and Goose creeks 
and up English river to a mile or more beyond Waesonville. 
Three well marked divisions are found: the Wassonville lime- 
stone. English River gritstones and Maple Mill shales. 

Wassonrille limestone. — This is an earthy niagnesian lime- 
stone, in places becoming arenaceous. It is fossiliferous and 
is traversed bv chert bands, which are also full of fossils. 
As exposed at the old Wassonville mill and in that neighbor- 
hood, it attains a thickness of about thirtv-five feet. It is not 
always sharply separated from the bed below. 

Knglish liicer ttritstones, — At a number of points from Ka- 
lona to Wassonville this bed is seen just below the Wasson- 
ville limestone. It is a fine-grained, butf to white sandstone, 
or gritstone, to use Worthen's name, and is exceedingly fossil- 
iferous, the forms being preserved as casts. The fauna pre- 
sents a general agreement with the "yellow sand layer'' at 
Burlington. The relations between the gritstone and the 
limestone are intimate. 

The gritstone is usually sharply divided from the underly- 
ing shale, as at Maple Mill, where a two-inch band of non- 
fossilifen^us limestone se|^rates them. Near Kalona, however, 
thev are interbeddeil. It has a maximum thickness of about 
twenty feet near Maple Mill, but farther east feathers out 
and disappears. At the Riverside mill the limestone rests 
directly upon the shale. 

Mitpit Mifl «A<9/r — ^The lowest member of the centrml Iowa 
Kindertiook is a non-fos(siliferous« dark irreen to blue argilla- 
eeous shale, which is exposed at a number of points on English 
river. It has a aaxinum exposure of less than thirty feet, 
Uit is kMnni to be considerablT thicker. Probably 200 feet 

thickness. The Kinderhook of south- 
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eastern Iowa is typically exposed at Burlington, where the 
layers referred to the formation are:* 

Feet. 

0. Rather soft, buff limestone; probjibly somewhat masme- 

sian, apparently sand}' locally 5 

5. Grav oolite 4 

1. Soft, fine-grained, yellow sandstone, highly fossiliferous 
3. Gray, impure limestone, fragmentary, often with an 

oolitic band below 9-13 

2. Soft, fine-grained bluish or yellowish clayey sandstone, 

passing into sandy shales in places 20-30 

1. Hlue clay shales, fossiliferous, exposed above water 50 

The Maple Mill shales may be correlated with number one 
of this section. The English River gritstones contain a fauna 
presenting afiSnities to that of number four, which is the **yel- 
low sand" from which the principal collections of Kinderhook 
fossils have, in Iowa, been made. Worthenf considered the 
beds which we have called the Wassonville limestone as the 
equivalent of the oolitic layer, number five. 

The Choteau limestone of Missouri may be represented in 
numbers four and five of the Burlington section. The re- 
mainder of that section isprobably the equivalent of the Han- 
nibal shales. The lowest member of the Kinderhook, the Lou- 
isiana limestone, is not represented at the surface in Iowa, if 
indeed, it be present at all. 

The rocks now referred to as Kinderhook were first studied 
in Iowa by Owen and were by him and his immediate success- 
ors considered to be Carboniferous. Later they were consid- 
ered by Hall and his fellow workers to be Devonian and were 
correlated with the Chemung of New York. In 1861 Meek 
and WorthenJ recognized their Carboniferous affinities and 
proposed the name Kinderhook for all the strata between the 
base of the Burlington and the Black slate, quite generally 
recognized throughout the upper Mississippi valley. The up- 
per line of delimitation is not difficult to recognize in Iowa, 
but owing to the absence of the "black slate" the lower limits 
are not so clearly defined. 

The line of juncture between the Devonian and the Kinder- 
hook is nowhere exposed in this state. While the exact divis- 

♦Keyes: Bui. Geol. Soc. Am., iii, 285, 1892. 
fGeol. of Iowa, vol. i, p. 236, 1858. 
i Am. Jour. Sci., (2), xxxii, 228, 1861. 
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ions of the Devonian have not as vet been definitely worked out, 
it is known that a well marked Devonian fauna, that of the 
Lime Creek shales described by Calvin,* probably represents 
the closing stages of that period. It has recently been sug- 
gested that there is reason to believe that the Louisiana 
limestone, the basal member of the Missouri Kinderbook. may 
be of Devonian age.f As has been said, there is little reason 
to believe that this formation is present in Iowa« and the low- 
est member here is probably to be correlated with the Hamil- 
ton shale. 

The larger collections of fossils f rt^m the Iowa Kinderhook 
have come from the sandy layer below the oolite at Burlington. 
In 1SS5 Titfany^ maintained, and quoted H. S. WilliaiBS as 
authority, for the statement that this bed was Devonian. 

Until recently the shales lying at the base of (be Burling- 
ton section have been regarded as non-fossiliC^rous. A num- 
ber of fossils have, however, now been collected from them. 
These include a few Spir(ferf^ HJ^fmckoneiias a/id LiupMias^ 
spev^ies undetermineil, which are non-diagnostic. There are 
als<> certain obscure crustacean forms. In addition to these 
there is one s|*eoimen which may be referred to Gompkoceras^^p, 
und. The bearing of this form is important. The genus has 
been reganled as terminating with the cK>se of the Devonian. 
The only exception has been iw*^my.k-'C<n*;^ }H*tems Hall, des- 
criKnl from the Waveriv. The author states that the most 
in:jv^rtant structural |virts of ihis s|^Hn.*imen were missing, a 
st3i:t':uenl which the ngure given amply justifies. For the 
pros^^r.t *i '-yt -^^t^'f y.'*<^s can hurtily be considered to he 
ni^r\^ than a vl'>::btfi:I sp^vies. Thery^ are als^.^ a few speeimens 
of ar. '^'"Ms verv clos<\v allu-d to Or*k^s i:»9rtitfis Hall, and 
o.rrfrrir.;:; fr^.^rjL :: ^^n'y in s<^me features of the muscular scar. 
The d:tfer\*r.v*xs art* not great, and yet a s|^vies maker might 
rec*^i 'he- for::: as new. In general, however, it verr eloselT 
res^rj: b'. «: > : "iv : y pica ! forms f rorj i he Li me C r^wk shale. Gpro- 
^.v.^:5 >.-*.,-- '.T*^< Owen, is a'.s*^ fv*uad. it being a form 
or:c:r.a!'v describ^vi frv^rj th*? xs"»Iitic bed of the same localitT. 
Th*- gvr.«< uy^n^'* preserrrs closer art!n:tie^ with theunder- 
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lying Devonian than the higher Carboniferous, only five out of 
the forty species now referred to the genus being found above 
the Devonian. In each case these species are described from 
the Kinderhook or the Waverly beds. 

It will thus be seen that so far as the paleontologic evidence 
goes the shale shows Devonian affinities. This shale, as 
exposed at Burlington, may be traced almost continuously 
northward to the mouth of English river, and up that stream 
connecting with the Maple Mill shale. 

It seems not improbable that ultimately, in Iowa at least, 
a considerable portion of the beds now referred to the Kinder- 
hook, including this shale, may be found to have closer affini- 
ties with the Devonian than with the Carboniferous. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Shaw Mastodons. 
An exceedingly interesting addition has been recently 
made to the already valuable collection of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety of Natural History. In June, 1894, a cistern was exca- 
vated on the land of Miss Louise Shaw, and some fragments 
of bone were thrown out. With unusual but highly com- 
mendable appreciation of the find. Miss Shaw immediately 
communicated the news to the society and suspended opera- 
tions on the cistern for a month or more until arrangements 
were made to examine the place. Mr. Seth Hayes, the direc- 
tor of the museum, superintended the work of excavation, 
and after three weeks of constant and careful labor extricated 
from the clay the of ten fragile specimens which now adorn the 
society's rooms in Cincinnati. These prove the presence of 
at least three individuals, two of which present the character, 
thus far unknown in America, oitwovfeW developed but small 
tusks in the lower jaw. Occasionally a single small incisor 
(tusk) is found in the lower jaw of the American mastodon 
(Jf. americanus)^ but the species showing two of these organs 
have hitherto been limited to the old world. It is noteworthy 
also that the double lower tusks characterize the older forms 
of the mastodon, such as M, angustidens of the Miocene, and 
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from this u more or less distinct transition can be traced to 
the last of the series in the Pleistocene or perhaps even the 
post-Pleistocene (Human) period. 

The remains were found in a bed of blue clay about seven 
feet thick and extended from bottom to top, and even in one 
case protruded below into a gravel and above into a yellow clay. 
The age of thie still remains in doubt. A few recent fresh 
water shells of small size were found in sand-pockets in the 
clay, but their evidence is not sufficient to decide the question. 
Dr. Edward Orton is "of the opinion that the mastodon re- 
mains are of post-Glacial age," and possibly, in the absence 
of conclusive testimony, this is the safest position. But from 
the paleontological side comes a strong suggestion of greater 
antiquity which further evidence may confirm. e. w. c. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 
LIT ERATU RE. 

The Penokee Iron-bearing neriet nf Mirhigan and Witaintia. By Itoi.AND 
Dl'ku luviNO nnd Cila.ki.ks Richard Van MtsE. (Munairrnph xix, U. S. 
Geol. Purvey. Wnshinglim. imz. Published 1894.) Thix loug-advL>r- 
tis<;d vuliime iippuareii Trom tlie (jovernmcnt printing office in theUiter 
hsif of 1894. The tli-mli of Prof. Ir\'in(t in May. 1S88, deranged the 
plan!) and the work and devulved llie chief resiionsibility upon Prof. 
Van Iliso. The Inner was formerly a Hludent of Irving, and well un- 
dersUHid lrviti};'s piirjKises as well as his geological Ideas, and he hm 
mimired Ihem faithfully. Ihere being but slight departure from the 
well-known views which Irving enltTtaiiied on the ffQoiogy of the Peno- 
kee scries. For instance, in the matter of the taxonumy and the ^eu- 
graphiciil distribution of the frtrmiitions ot the Lake Superior region as 
exhibited in plalc i of this work, they arc the same as exhibited in plate 
XXII of the Fifth annual report of the U. S. Geol. Survey (188^^) pre- 
pared by Irving eleven years earlier lo accompany his "Preliminary 
pa|>er on the investigation of the Archean fnrmatlonis." There Is a 
slight change In the extension of the Mesabl Iron range to the Hiuia- 
slppl river, and In the spur of the Iron-bearing serien which runsDortb- 
wesiward from Maninctte, and the term Algonkiaa is fully Introdaced. 
Irvinfr pni|>osed Eiwirchean or Ajinotnjioie, but the vote of Ihe geologisls 
of the survey determined in fav.irof Ihe term Algonkiaii. OnlhiK flate. 
therefore, everything thai was before calltti Iluruntall by any one is 
Still called Huronlaii. but this lena aad then wtM «iv uufU-d with Ke- 
weenawan and Keweenawau a» 
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kian. The [ntruductioD of a r\vw name, with the uncertain upward 
and downwtiril limitnlionK which are said to bound thu aptilicailuii of 
this, U unrnrtuimtc for Americao ;;(>uIok.v, fur while aildinfc nolhinx to 
the deflnilcncss of other li-rms, its own existence is founded on uiicer- 
tftinties both at the top and at the botloin. To assign a li-rrane to Ihe 
"AlgonltiHU" is worse than to assign it lo the Huronian, The latter 
term is bi'f!inniiig lo acLiiiiru sumi! delimitation. It is now known lo 
embrace two greiit formations, and originally embraced three. These 
three are now covered by the new term, but the new rerm goes lower, 
inasmuch as it descends to the lowest recopnixable sedimenls. It ex- 
tends from the base of the Cambrian, wherever thai may be, to llie ho- 
rii«>n of the lowest recognizable sediments. 

There are two topics discusstil in this work to which it would be welt 
to call attention: 1st, the cherty carbonate, and 2d. the origin of the 

The cherty carbonate has played a very important and rather curious 
role in the literature of the Penokee region. From being considered the 
basal member of Ihe Huronian (i. e. the true Huronian according to 
Irving, the upper Huronian ot Van Hise,) and the source of the iron 
ores of tlie region by a process of chemical change and concentration, 
it is now removed from the Upper Huronian and put \nM the Ijower 
Huronian, constituting there its sole represeniucive.and is relieved from 
its responsibility for the origination of the iron ore. The facts on which 
Van Hise now puis this in the Lower Huronian were known by Irving, 
but he did not consider them as sufflcienl to warrant the interposition 
of so profound a break above the limestone as this volume expresses. 
The fact that the strike of the limeshme is identical with that of the 
iron-bearing and the ijuurtit-slate members [Minis to Ihe essential con- 
cordance of the limeslune with the Upper Huronian. It is, to say the 
least, a rather singular member of the Penokee series. It is wanting in 
places oil the north side of lake Superior in the same manner, indeed it 
is hardly known in Minnesota, but reaches a targe development about 
Thunder bay. 

As lo Ihe origin ot the iron ore of Ihe Penokee range, it is in the first 
instance found in a "cherty iron carbonate," separated bj' several hun- 
dred feet from the fori'going "cherty carbonate." From this condi- 
tion Ihe rock passes by chemical transformations lo ferruginous slates 
and cherts and to actinolitic and magnetitic slates, the ores Ihemselves 
being secondary concentrations found at the lowest horiitons. Mr. 3. K. 
Spurr, when examining the equivalent ores of Ihe Hesabi iron range for 
Ihe Hinnesota Geological Survey, after careful microscopic researches, 
reached Ihe conclusion* that the cherty iron carbonate is itself a sec- 
ondary rock, and that the real source of the ore is in a glaucoiiitic sand 
which, betnK In unstable chemical condition, gave origin both to cai- 
oitq «d4 W hematite. This rock, in its origintit condition, is greenish, 
but easily becomes red, or reddish. It then apiwars lo consist of amor- 
phoiis allic* in which float bUiod-red glob ules. The globules are some- 

•BnlleHn X ol Ibe Hinocaola Survey. 
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linn's nrarl.v bhick. or jmrtly wliiif. It is thi; rocli which iii Mitiiiesoiit 
hiis been nnnx'il liiciinvto. iiiiil Ih illiiitniii'il b.v s<-vcra1 [iIhIfs, in micm- 
BCUpic section Ixilii by Spurr Htiil by Vhh Hisc, It seems to be a kind of 
Jus|ier cliiiDiL'tt'riNlic uf this gi>iiUi^icii1 horizon. Mr. Spnrr is iDClined 
tu bciii-vc ilie icIniimniU' is ol forumiiiifiTHl origin. x ii. w. 

MtttoHlenkiiiidr ron E, COURN. llffi 1. I'ntentiehun^tmethodtn tind 
Charakltrittiktltr Gemrngl/ieiU. mil ^i Figuren. (StuUjrMrl. E. Schw(?it- 
KcrtMrt'scht; Vrr]iij;sh»ndlun<,' [K. Kocli]. Pp. xiii. :i40, iictavo. IBH-I.) 
This volume is only the firsl of sovpral which have been planned by the 
Author. Mnd if they shHil nil be- finally cumpleled he will have reviewed 
every phase of ihe subject of mel(-orilcs. This part is devoleil to meth- 
ods of examinalion and (he cumposili<in of meteorites. It contains a 
short hiatoriciil sketch of the chemical resulls attained by simph- chem- 
ical analysis by Howard in 1803. After Howard's reseiirches there fol- 
lowed a larKe number of annlyscs of other meleorites. performed by 
Fourcroy, John, Klaproth, Langicr, Proust, Stromcj'er, Thenard, and 
VunqiK'lin. These resulted, between 1303 and 1834, not only in verify- 
InK the discoveries of Howard which had shown a similarity of nature 
and therefore a similarity of ori);ln, but also In the detection of man- 
ganese, chromium, carbon, chlorine, calcium, aluminum, sodium, co- 
twit, potassium and copper. BerKelius adde<l tin in IBS'). The author 
frivus an interesiint' sketch of the methods and discoveries of later 
chemical in vest ip* tors down to 1881. 

A similar sketch is given of the progress of the determination of the 
minersls of meteorites, by chemical and petrographlc methods. Each 
element and each mineral then has Its s[>eclal e.tposition, In the course 
of which everything thiit is known of their manner of occurrence and 
their pecularilles and combinations, is fully detailed, with copious ref- 
erences to literature. Throughout the author has added much original 
matter. 

The work is a thorough compend of the known meteortlea of the 
world, and at the same time It is much more than a compilation. In 
that the author has discriminated and condensed, or has crilicised and 
enlarged the work of his predecessors by his own investigations. 

K. B. W. 

(itottktoaitclif ProbUmr. von A. Rothplbte. (107 figs., 10 plates, pp. 
ITS. E. Koch, AtuttgnrI, 1804.) This volume is devoted to the faulting 
and folding of tlie nicks of the earth's cruil, with llluatrations taken 
from ihe best authorities. In respect to North America the author haa 
employed the generalized sections of Bogera fur the Amtalachlana and 
of HcCoiinell for the Rocky mouaUlD*. The apMial eontribntlatit of 
Willis (Thirteenth n-port, tJ.S.0. S.),of Duatn wiMmHewl 
of C. W. Hayes in Aliibnmn and Oeargla, of H(d " 
valley and of Prof, t>arrord in Tonnrasee an bn 
review, and some nre illuHlrated. V. II. w. 

Qfvertigti^Kottgl. Vflmtkapt-Akadtnieut ForAandHagar IS9i. yo.IO. 
Stoekholm. Dr. O. I.JiMlattitin r^porifl Uw discovery of a Silurian Oih 
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(gfii. CyiilhiinpU) an Wtv fiimih<'nK\ cuasl ciFGiitlnndin Uit; BaHicsoK. U 
is frtim llie nldi-st bi-Us of cIhv sIkIi' in (iiillnn(l, eqiiivBtenl lo llip View- 
lock mill IhiiH tildiT limn llit' pU'rnstiiiliHTi nslicH iif ihtt BHitic pmvinci'S 
uf Kussiu, or those fimnd in Unliriit. lie considers Pflnder's coiioilonls 
of the RiissiiLn C'limbriikn frreensand Kre not. nsh-remHitis. iind he thinks 
lh»l the fish-remaiiiRfrornXorlh Amirica referred Volhuf^Hver Silurian 
«re iKit soiild, becnuso tliey ure iniile Devonian in type, »i. v. M. 

A Prelimimtry Rrport vn the MnrbUi of Oforgia. By S. W. McCallie. 
(Geot. Sur. ofGH., Bull. No. 1, 03 pp.. 14 pis., 3 maps; 18ft4.) This is the 
firsL reiKirt which has been issued since State Geuhigist Yeatea has hnd 
chnrire of the survey. The marble beds occur in the belt of cryaiMline 
n>ck5 which crosses the northern jisrt of Ihe stale. Descriptions of the 
various quarries and exposures Mre jEivcn in some detail. The report is 
devoted almost entirely to the economic aspectsofthe subject, ami com- 
paratively little is staled concerning the (feology of the region in whi<:h 
the msrble occurs. u. b. o. 

Geological Surce// of Nea Jertey, Aitnnal Report for t893. By JOHN C. 
Bhock. State Geologist. 4.^7 i)ages: 5 maps: 10 plates: and 38 Rifures in 
the text. (Trenliin, 1W)4.) After the Rdministrative report of the state 
geologist, comprisinp 211 pages, this volume contains a report on the 
surface geolog.v. by Prof. R. D. Salisbl'rv. nearly 300 papes; on the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary geology, by Prof. W. B. Clark, 25 pages; on 
the structure of the Archean rocks in the vicinity of Hibernia, N. J., and 
their relation to the ore deposits, by J. E. Wolff, 11 pages: on water 
supply and water-power, by C. C. Vermrule. 13 pages; on artesian 
wells in southern New Jersey, by T.EWia WoOLMAK, 33 iHiges; and on 
the minerals of the state, with notes of mineral tocalllies, 30 pages. 

An abstract of the first section of Prof. Salisbury's report, treating of 
the Yellow Gravel series, has been given in the last March Am. Geolo- 
gist (pp. 203, 2(M). The second section treats of the exCra-morHinic 
drift, and Is accompanied by a map, which, with the teit descriptions, 
admirably displays the evidence of extensive erosion and a longtime in- 
terval between the oldest deiwsils of drift and the moraine which lies 
somewhat farther north upon or near the margin of the newer drift. 
This moraine is more exactly mapped and described than in previous 
reports. Another section describes kame terraces, laid down in valleys 
thai were still partly occupied by the departing ice. The glacial strim 
mud drift of the Palisade ridge, which rises steeply on the west side of 
the Hudson river north of New York and Jersey City, are of special in- 
teKSt la showing t^at ■ general current of the ice-sheet passed from 
DoMhimt lo southeul uross the highland. 

i.iruuirh exploration, chiefly by Mr. H. B. Kvuhel, of the 
thuri'H, di'lta)), anil other proofs of the ice-dammed lake Passaic, is elab- 
ly reiiortt-d, with a special map. The hike area extends about 30 
miles from suulliwest to northeast, its old shore-lines have an ascent 
of 25 feel In the first ilx to ten miles from the southern end: in the 
iBXt ten mik's there is an ucent of IS feel; and in the last ten miles 
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northward, ftgttiQ an ascent ofubout 29 tvvi. The &vcra|;e differential 
uplift of the land, since the time of the Iske existence and the closing 
part of the Ice a^. is thus about two ff^t per mile, bciag intermediate 
In Hmount between that of the southern ha.ir of lake Agnssiz and that of 
the cast end of lake lro(|uols. The maximum width of lake Passaic 
was nbotit ten miles, and its maximum depth wns about 325 feet. 



CORRESPONDENCE, 

Divisions OF THE ICE AoE IK THE UsftED STATES AND CANADA. After 

reading Mr. Uphum's papers in the last December and March issues of 
the Amerirnn NalamWit, I have been led to reflect further upon the suc- 
cession of the glacial deposits in North Americn. and to send in Ihla 
letter Informally some of my conclusions. A, year ago. in correspondence 
with a brother geolofrist, I remarked thai tlie criteria for a satisfactory 
ctassidcation of the glacial series depend upon the terminal edges and 
moraines. Every terminal moraine denotes necessarily a reftdvance of 
the ice-sheet, or some tem|M)rar,v hall or slackening of Its flnal retreat. 
Hence there must have been as many glacial stages as there are mo- 
raines, separated by as many gaps or ad interim deposits. Mr. Upham 
has described no less than twelve terminal moraines in his western Held 
of tabur: hence at least tweuty-fuur successive phases of climate must 
be predicaied. A still larger number of moraines, fifteen or moie, are 
mapped by Mr. Levervtt north of the Ohio river. It is likely that the 
mild intervals have varied in their importance; but whatever truths are 
involved in these premises, [ remarked. I was ready lo accept. 1 And 
now that these premises lend to the establishment of a grand unity, not 
unlike that uf the Federal Union, K pluribv* wRiim. 

Prof. James Oeikie has recently reclassified these epochs in the third 
edition of TAr Great lee Age. notinjr the e^ist(■nce of thirteen of them. 
The first number is the early and greater part of the Pliocene, and the 
last is the present or only postglacial time, while between these are six 
glacial and Hve interglaclal epochs, together making the Ice age. The 
first glacial and Interglaciat epochs (Kos. 2. 3) belong to the late Plio- 
cene, bi-ing represented by the Weybourn craj; and Chillesford clay for 
the glacial i'i), and by the forest-bed of Cromer for the warmer ternme 
(3). Hence it is apparent that the Age of lee is piirllj- PlioCKne nnd 
partly Pleislocene or Quaternary. In America, also, a great ililtlcully 
is removed by assisning ejxichs 2 and 3 to the latest Tertiary: for. in 
doing this, Ihe l.afayeiie i>i'rlo«l is disposed of. It Is so obviously ru- 
hiled 111 the Ice iige that I'pham and others have referred It lu the Qu«- 
ti'riiiiry em; but according to the I^yellinn classificnlion It mii.il appar- 
ently be Pliocene. The Glacial age then belongs partly lo Ihw PlloCeiU 
and imrlly lo Ihe Pleistocene. Nothing except 
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virwsonce formulnK-d should prevent lis (rom Hdopiinit Geikiu's leaU- 
iiig. InUt'cd, he almost Tniik'>s this reference himself. In his comments 
iilion Prof. Chamborlin's preliminnry correUlion (page 774), He flrsl 
identifies the Knnsnii statre with his second ^taciHl epoch, nnd Ihen asks 
whether there is not some deposit Ihat can be correlated with the Wey- 
bourn crag, saying that "patches of 'old drift," as we have learned, oc- 
cur here and there buried under the acciimulaliona of the Kansan 
stage." No one who has been fiimiliar with the discussions of Ameri- 
can geologists during the past forly years can fail to perceive thai the 
LafayelU) terrane is Ihe deposit occupying' this place, as it is both late 
Pliocene and placlal. It is true that Tuomey and Hilgard referred it to 
the (Quaternary, bill thai was upon the assumption that the entire Ice 
age belonged Ihere. If anyone hesilates to call the Lafayette gravels 
glacial it) oriuin, lei him explain how crystalline boulders, cobbles, and 
pebbles, from the northern Archiean can follow the Mississippi to Its 
moulh (Petiti; Aiise). They must have been transported a thousand 
miles, a grealer distance than is known for any other glacial debris. 

Further, the late Tertiary was a lime of high continenlal elevation 
for both North America and northern Guroiie. and this has been thought 
to account for the origin of the cold climate. Professer Geikie states 
that every one of his glacial epochs commences with the land at a high 
stage of elevation . Owing, perhaps, to Ihe weight of the accumulating 
ice, Ihe crust of the earth sinks down, so that these e|>ochs end with 
depression. Do not these facts prove a connectioriof the cold with eleva- 
tion? And if so, was there any Pleistocene epoch when the conditions 
were mure favorable than those of the Lafayette epoch for producing 
the cold? It is possible that the fact will be found even more than is 
thus claimed, and that the Lafayette may have been the time of maxi- 
mum glaciation. Because of the existence of the Lafayette gravels, T 
have for many years insisted, in conversation and class instruction, that 
the entire Atlantic and Appalachian highlands were snow-clad at this 
time, (he region being truthfully described in Dawson's humorous label 
of Appalachia infetU. Siriallon has been mentioned as occurring in the 
Virginia or North Carolina mountains by R. P. i^tevens, in an old edi- 
tion of Dana's Manual. While I a^ree with Hilgard and Upham in be- 
lieving the Lafayette beds to have been laid down by torrential streams, 
those who think them estuarine or littoral may be equally well satisfied 
of the existence of glacial conditions. 

Next let us see about the unity of the Ice age. In the later Pliocene 
the climate in liigh northern and southern latitudes been me cold enough 
to originate glaciers which have never ceased to exist in the remoter 
of dispersion, like the Alps. Scandinavia, and some portions of 
both Amerlcaa. It is therefore a n'n^ftpenoi/. characterized by extreme 
'ht' ri'frijj-'i'-iiii'ii commenced gradually, and af- 
ntjipval. culminated in tin- second or Kansan epoch; since 
which limv the colder atagL-s have bi-.n less and less extreme Our win- 
!*», with thdralU-maleapellaof free;!ingand thawing, but having a 
IBDlmlnstiOD otoul the first of t'ebruurv, maj' illustrate the varying cod- 
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ditioiis of ih*- parlh's preat winter. Thedominant fraluri' i>i the eleven 
epochs of Gi'ikii- in culdnpss, which was a marked change from iKe far- 
lier conillliijijs in the same latitudes. Ice. however, was nut tiniversal, 
and did not characlcri»; the tropical regions of the earth. Other prin- 
ciples muBl be employed in the irlassi neat ion of the later epochs about 
the equatorial rt'gion.s. 

This view of unity is op[Hts«d to an early advocacy of duality, which 
perhai>sni)wmight not Ik Insisted u|x>n. with tliegrt-atincreHseof knowl- 
edge. McGee's opinions In 1868, regarding the history of the Qiiatcr- 
Dary (Am. Juur. Sci., Ill, vol. ixxv, p.4G3) may be cited for an example, 
'*Collectively Iho two aeries of deposits indicate that the Quaternary 
consisted of two and only two great epochs of cold (the later com prising 
fwoor more sub-epochs); that Ibeseepochs were separated by an inter- 
val three, Sve or ten limes as long as the postglacial interval: that the 
earlier cold endured much the longer; that the earlier cold was the 
less intense and the resulting ice-sheet slopped short (in the Atlantic 
glop«') of the limit reached by the later: that the earlier glaciation was 
accompanied by mych the greater submergence, exceeding 400 feet at 
the mouth of thu Hudson and extending 500 miles southward, while 
that of the later reached but a tithe of thht deplh or southing: and thai 
during the long inlerglacial interval the condition of land and sea was 
much as at present." This idea of duality may have been derived from 
KD attempt to correlate the eastern phenomena with the 'wo cold epochs 
inferred lor the deposits in the basins of lakes Bonneville and Lahonton. 
It is noteworthy that Gilbert found only a short inlerglacial phase in 
Utah, which did not correspond with the one just mentioned for the 
east. U seems lo me that the two moist maxima of the Great Basin, 
with their short interval, can be best correlated with Ihe two greal<-st 
successive glacial epochs, as the Lafayette and Kansan. The later 
Stages may not have been sulllciently intense to affect the extreme dr.v- 
ness of the far west. 

It seems clear then that the Lafayette may represent the first glacial 
epoch, the Kansan the second, the lowan the third, and the Wisconsin 
the fourth. At present it will be profitless to attempt to disentangle the 
succession of moraines in Ontario, N,ew York, and New England, or al 
least I will not attempt it. Perhaps the greatest of the northern New 
England moraines, which, I have thought, may be traced from the An- 
droscoggin lakes lo lake Champlain. and which has been noticed in 
northern New York by Mr. S. P. Baldwin, will be found to continue 
westerly north of the Adirondacks Into Ontario and to approach the in- 
lerglacial beds of Scarboro'. What an interminable series ot mo- 
rnlnes there must be between New England and the remotest Lauren- 
tide pile iif t'lAciated debris! 

The ni-w correlation must give us a Champlain glacial epoch, perhaps 

I the flflh or sixth of the scheme. I thlnii the warm Scarboro climate 

it be correlated with the arctic Champlain cold. Recalling the 

;l that the European glacial epochs terminated with depres- 

< that the Chainplaln-SC. Lawrence estuary may have 
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been a cold bod}' of water into which glaciers discharged bergs. It is 
not easy to understand the presence of the boreal mollusca upon any 
other basis. The submergence lessened as time progressed, for the Leda 
cla^'S are overlain by the Sa.xicava sands. Wiih this arctic sea 1 would 
associate the local glaciers of the White and Green mountains, as well 
as those described by me in Maine, and others described by Canadian 
geologists in New Rrunswick and Quebec. The fossiliferous strata are 
in some places covered by a till with large, more or less rounded boul- 
ders, on the coast of Maine and on the sides of the St. Lawrence valley in 
Quebec. Sir William Dawson speaks of it as a •*second boulder drift as- 
sociated with the Saxicava sand, and apparently resting on the terranes 
cutout of the older clays." If we consider that Dawson confines his de- 
scription of the ''Canadian Ice Age" to the continent as it was in this 
Champlain glacial epoch, we can accept his conclusions as truthful. It 
was a cold ocean, with floating ice and glaciers discharging from both 
the north and the south. 

Ells and Chalmers, of the Canadian Geological Survey, have repre- 
sented that the elevated land of New England and adjacent parts of 
Canada and New Brunswick was a center of dispersion for glaciers, and 
that no ice ever passed from the St. Lawrence valh*}- over New England. 
Not to be misunderstood, I will quote from Ells, in the Canadian Re|)ort 
for 1886, page44J: *'The theory of a universal ice-sheet of many hun- 
dreds of feet in thickness does not appear to meet with much supjwrt as 
applied to this region. Proceeding southeast from the St, Lawrence 
basin, three principal ridges,. . ..with elevations from 1,000 to nearly 4,- 
000 feet above the sea, would have to be surmounted, which would re- 
quire a propelling force imparted to the glacier, the source of which 
cannot be found in any great continental elevation related to the St. 
Lawrence valley. The great diversity also observable in the direction 
of the striie at different points would appear to be opposed to this the- 
ory, for over a great i)ortion of the eastern Cambro-Silurian area, there 
is a general course either to the southeast or northwest. If we accept 
the former course as that in which the ice passed, we must explain the 
manner in which the ice-sheet overcame the gradual ascent from the 
valleys of the Massawippi and St. Francis rivers, which have an eleva- 
tion of 550 feet above the sea level, to the height of land on the Maine 
border, which reaches an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,800 feet. The theory 
which ignores for the most part the existence of the great continental 
ice-sheet presupposes the presence of local glaciers which formed along 
the summits and crests of the principal mountain ranges, from which 
the ice descended in either direction, influenced largely by existing to- 
pographical features." 

The following notes from Mr. Ells' report for 1887 (page lOOK) fur- 
ther illustrate his views: "Among the most interesting surface features 
in this section is the presence of scattered boulders of Laurentian rocks, 
gneiss, labradorite. limestones, etc." These have been used for build- 
ing a church; and the elevation of the boulders was from 450 to 000 feet 
ubove the St. Lawrence. Similar boulders occur farther inland, both 
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on thi- Hpprciximulrly level coiiiilry of the Cambrian, and on the mosl 
elevmeil ground, hr Harvey liiM, at 1.500 feel. Scattered iileDes oF (tneiss 
here must havi- come from the north side of the Si. I^awrence. "It is 
difllcull lo conceive, either on the theory of local glaciers or on Ihatofa 
gtetil ice-sliei-r, how these scattered bimlders could have been deixjsjied 
on thi> high levetH of the interior, xince on Ihc former hypotheBis the 
local glacier could have had no connection with the source of tlie boul- 
ders, and on the latter the ice-marliinKS indicate that the ciiurae of the 
glacier could iiol have curried boulders from the hills along the north 
side of the St. Lawrence, across the preat valley of that river, to the 
crest of the oinKisile ridges l.-'WO feet or more above the sea level." The 
Alternative the()ry. which he advocates, is that of submergence and the 
transportation by Hoaling ice. 

The ditticiilty of the transport of boulders from lower to higher levels 
Is nnt a proof ihat floaling ice did the work. 1 shall only aggravate Mr. 
Ells' difHcully by ciliiig several cases ihaC have fallen under my obsi'r- 
vation, of similiir transport on the highlands, which go to jirove that 
the general movement of the ice in its ma.ximum development was to 
the southeast, and from the lower St. I^awrence level to the highest 
New England watershed. 

I. Kuulders ten feet in diameter of the peculiar breccia of Owl's 
Head, on Lake Hemphremagog. have been carried to a hight of 1,700 
feet in Rruwnington, Vt. This has involved sixteen or seventi'en mites 
of transportation southward and as much as 1)00 feet of elevation. (Vt. 
Report, vol. I. p- OH.) 

3. Several l>onldersot Lauren tian gneiss, each about a foot in length, 
were noted by me in Clarliesville, N. H., some fifteen to sevenu-en miles 
south of the internalionat boundary. In the same neighborhood are 
many small boulders of Jasper, recognizable as originating from the au- 
riferous range passing through Sherbruoke, BO or 40 miles away at the 
north. I made no sfiecial search for these boulders, and only noted 
them incidentally. 

:i The same, only larger and quite abundant, have been noted east 
of the Grand Trunk railway in noriheastern Vermont at an altitude of 
l.HOO tret. They are very common in Norton, Vt. 

4. In my first report upon the Oeolofty of Maine (1862. page AW). I 
described blocks of Laureutiangnelas, twelve feet In length, npon the 
hills back Tnim Fort Kent, Me., iiimii a .'unithern 

than 1,000 feet above the sea, and the southward iranS[)orl probably rx- 
ceeded one hundred mites. 

5. Recent thorough studies of tha Whiln mountain watershed (Bul- 
letin, G. S. A., vol. V. pp. !IS-:)T) pr\<ve that ihla highest range In New 
EnK'xnd has tnren-glnclalcd'from the uurthw«»ton every summit and in 
ever,v col, and that fragnn^nts M roclrt (wm thn Borthweal are everj- 
when- upon them. No LiiurftiliaaurOninMUMituekB have yet been rer- 
(igni/, 
feet, and triiii6;«rt of -r< to 80 mllM; 

e. Ht. Kalahdin, a 
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hight of 4.000 feet hy boulders of rossilireroussanUsU>iies, which occur in 
plnce on the norlh mul tiorrhwcst. The mountiiin itseJf is c(iin|)i>sc(I of 
(franiie, but none of the KFRDite is fuuni) on the northwL-si side. The 
fossilifi'rous blocks are found southward nil over the stiite, down to ilie 

The doctrine of loctil glaciers In Dortherti Maine naa advocated by me 
in 1801-'G3. tilucinlists have not quoted this, perhaps because at the 
same time I held the iceberg theory' lo account for the generat drift. 
All the statements then made about the local glaciers of the St. John 
and other valleys were correct. I presume that with the recognition ot 
numerous stages consliluting together the Ice age. glacialisls will be 
more favorable lo my advocacy of Ihi; abundance of glaciers in New 
England during the closing part of the pcriocl. distinct from the great 
mass of the ice. However, 1 cannot accept Mr. Ells' views of the north- 
westward movement of the tee in the neighborhood of lake Memphre- 
magog. The movement there was to the east of south. Owl's Head 
has been traversed by the same movement and could not have been of 
itself a center of dispersion. C. H. Hitchcock. 

Jlitnoeer, N. U., March 14, 1895. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

The board op uanaobrs of tbe Iowa Geological Survey 
at iu April meeting electt^d Mr. H. P. Bain assistant state 
geologist in place of Dr. Charles R. Keyes who recently re- 
signed to take charge of the Missouri Survey. Mr. Buin liae 
been an assistant geologist since the organization of the sur- 
vey three years ago and is thoroughly familiar with tbe de- 
tails and workings. He has pushed his investi (rations with 
great vigor and foresight and some of the results of his efforts 
are soon to appear in the forthcoming volume IV of the Iowa 
Survey now in press. This work will occupy the greater por- 
tion of a large quarto volume, illustrated by several colored 
maps, plates and numerous cute. 

The legislature: of Missouri has oivek tbe Geological 
Survey of that state its regular appropriation. The bill for 
_.th« flrtntinwnnee of the work passed both houses wi thou t a dis- 
I Benting vote. In the senate |6,000 was added to tbe amount 
allowed by the lower house and recommended by the aefiate 
mnittee on appropriations, which amendment also-'passed' 
without opposition, butin joint conference of tbe two houses 
it was net-essary for the senate to recede, owing to lack of 
fund£! avniliible for the next two yearn. Of all the appropri- 
ations made tbat of the survey was the only one which was 
' ISSt'''* original amount asked for. 
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In addition to the auount orantbp to the Mihsoubi Geo- 
I.OGJCAL SuKVET the bgialature of that state slao appropriated 
$20,000 for the completion of the topographic survey of 
soutiieastern Missouri for the purpose of reclaiming swamp 
lands. This is a work which has been in progress for several 
years independent of the Geological Survey. The amount al- 
lowed was with the understanding that it would complete the 
work and no more be asked for. In the future this allotment 
will be expended under the direction of the Geological Survey. 

The University of Chicago has purchased the paleontolog- 
ical collection of Mr. U. P. James, the paleoiitologiat of Cin- 
cinnati. This collection contains many types and unique 
specimens and will soon be made accessible to students. It is 
especially rich in fossils from the Cincinnati group. 

Miss Florence Bascoh, Ph.D.. for the past .two years a 
member of the corps of instructors in the geological depart- 
ment of the University of Ohio, has accepted a pr)Bition in 
Bryn Mawr University. Dr. Bascom's record as a teacher and 
her thorough geological training assure the success of the de- 
partment of geology at Bryn Mawr under her direction. 

Prof. N. H. Winchell, manaoino editor of this journal 
and state geologist of Minnesota since 1872, sailed from New 
York on the 17th of April. He expects to spend a year in 
Europe in geological study and investigation. During his 
absence Dr. U. S. Grant will look after the interests of the 
Minnesota Survey and of the American Geolooist. 

Mr. Warren Upham, recently of the Minnesota Geological 
Survey, has removed lo Cleveland, Ohio, to accept the posi- 
tion of librarian for the Western Reserve Historical Society, 

Henry B. Nason, for twenty-eight years professor of min- 
eralogy and metallurgy in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
at Troy. N. Y., died January 18, He was born at Foxboro, 
Mass., in 1831, graduated at Amherst in 1855 and at Gottin- 
gen in 1857. From 185H to 1866 he was professor of natural 
science and chemistry at Beloit college, Wisconsin. Three 
years ago he sntfered a slight attack of apoplexy, the return 
of which terminated his singularly honored and successful 
career. 

Prof. Fuanz Posepny, of Vienna, died on March 27th. For 
ten years he held the professorship of the Science of Mineral 
Deposits in the Mining Academy of Przibram. Prof. Poeepny 
was well known to Americans through hid elaborate treatise 
on the "Genesis of Ore Deposits," presented at the C!hii:Hgo 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers and 
published in volume xxni of the Transactions of the IntntUnte. 

Prof. James D. Dana died on April Hth. In a future num- 
ber we hope to give an ii'-iHiunt of the life and work nt tbia 
distinguished geologist. 
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REMARKS ON DAIMONELIX. OR ^ DEVIL'S CORK- 
SCREW,'* AND ALLIED FOSSILS.* 

By Joseph T. James, M. Sc., F. G. S. fL., etc. Washington, D. C. 

(Plates XI and XII.) 

In the summer of 1891, Prof. £rwin H. Barbour, of the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, during a visit to the ^' Bad 
lands '' of northwestern Nebraska, obtained some specimens 
of a remarkable fossil. It had long been known to ranchmen 
as the " Devil's corkscrew," but previous to Prof. Barbour's 
visit had not been known to the scientific world. The first 
account of the fossil appeared in "Science'' for February 
19, 1892,f and in this preliminary notice the name Duimonelix 
was proposed. They were gigantic and grotesque objects, 
and ever since their first notice they have been objects of 
wonder and speculation. Since his first visit. Prof. Barbour 
has twice re-visited the locality and has secured many other 
specimens. These have been diligently studied by him and, 
as a result, we have two other papers^ from his pen ; one pub- 
lished under date of July, 1892, and the other, July, 1894. 
The latter has just been distributed (March, 1895). In addi- 
tion to these papers a popuhir article by Mr. F. C. Kenyon 

♦Read b«*fon» the Biological Socit^ty of Wasliinjcton, March 28. 1805. 

f Xt)tice of new ;origantic fossils. Science, vol. xix. pp. 99-100. 

♦Notes on a new order of si^^antic fossils. University [of Nebraska] 
Studies, vol. i, no. 4. pp. aoi-a3o. pi. «. July, 1882. Additional notes 
on the new fossil, Dninumelix. Its mode of occurrence, its jrross and 
minute structure. Ibid, vol. ii, no. 1, pp. 1-10, pi. 12, July, 1894. 
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has appeared in the American Naturalist.* In view of the 
extraordinary character of the fossils, a review of the papers 
will be of interest. 

The typical species of the genus is described as possessing 
an obliquely ascending rhizome-like portion, varying from 8 
to 18 inches in diameter and from 5 to 8 feet in length. The 
free extremity is generally broken oif and is more or less 
friable, but from the opposite end there arises an axis, or 
perpendicular stem, around which is a regular stone coil. (PI. 
XI, Fig. 1.) On the opposite side to that from which the axis 
and coil arise is frequently a short projection, seldom more 
than 10 or 15 inches long. This part, taken in connection 
with the coil and the long projection nt the other end, has 
given rise to the common name corkscrew, which it most 
strikingly resembles. The coil twines to the right in some 
instances and to the left in others, the two at times being in 
close juxtaposition in the beds. In other examples the coil is 
more or less double; it nUiy be carinated, or it may even lack 
the central axis around which to coil. These are all variations 
of the same general structure and have been given specific 
names by Prof. Barbour. 

The outer surface of the fossils is a "tangle of ramifying, 
intertwining tubules, varying in diameter from ^ to ^ of an 
inch. Some are a full fourth of an inch, although the average 
is about ^ of an inch." The tubules are more densely clus- 
tered toward the center of the fossil, until a solid, white com- 
pact wall is reached, which encloses a central core of rock, 
irregularly traversed longitudinally by large tubules, and 
transversely by minute ones. 

Examination of these tubules shows a cellular structure 
very plant-like in character. A longitudinal section (PI. XI, 
Fig. 2«) shows the cells to be elongated and piled one on top 
of the other like the cells of palisade tissue of a living leaf. 
A cross section (PI. XL Fig. 26) shows a series of irregularly 
polygonal cells, arranged at times about a central space. 

The locality in which these fossils occur is in the extreme 

northwestern corner of Nebraska in the neighborhood of 

Harrison, Sioux count}', on the Fremont, Elkhornand Missouri 

Valle}^ R. R. It is in the midst of the so-called Bad lands, 

♦In tlu' n'L'lon of tlu' new fossil. DifmomUx, Amt»r. Nut., vol. xxix. 
pp. 2KJ 227, March, IHJ)."). 
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which have given to science so many wonderful forms of life. 
The "corkscrews," as far as now known, occur over an area 
of 400 or 500 square miles. They have a vertical range of 
from 150 to 200 feet, according to Barbour. The tops of the 
hills are capped with sandstone, which is underlain by a com- 
pact layer of light yellow flint, 18 inches or 2 feet thick. This 
is quarried for a building stone. Below this is a very homo- 
geneous and more or less coherent sand-rock, from 800 to 
1,000 feet thick, under which again is a layer of marl. The 
continuation of this marl to the northward forms the Bad 
lands of Hat Creek basin. It is in the upper 200 feet of the 
sand-rock underlying the flint that Daimonelix occurs. 

Beyond a mention of the Miocene in connection with the 
fossils. Prof. Barbour does not discuss their geological posi- 
tion. But Dr. J. L. Wortman, in a paper read before the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Feb. 11, 1895, and reported in 
Science, (n. ser., vol. i, p. 806,) positively identifies the forma- 
tion with the Loup Fork division ot the upper Miocene. He 
agrees with Prof. Barbour that the beds are of sedimentary 
origin. 

The opinions that have been advanced as to the nature of 
these fossils are various. Some have considered them as bur- 
rows of animals; some as having been made by shells; some 
thought them to be roots of plants, and some said they were 
Alga^. That they are really of vegetable origin seems to be 
settled by the results of Barbour's studies of the tubules be- 
fore mentioned, which show evident traces of plant structure. 

One point seems to have been overlooked by all who have 
written upon them. They have been considered as unique 
and without resemblance to any other known fossils. As a 
matter of fact, however, they are not unique except in point 
of size. Similar fossils were described by Oswald Heer in 
1865* who called them "screw-stones," and who published the 
figure here given. (PI. XI, Fig. 3.) He states that the fossils 
occur in Miocene strata in different localities in Switzerland 
and describes them as rods about the thickness of the finger, 
upon which are situated spirally wound branches of the same 
thickness. He considered them to have been made by boring 
shells, a number living together, and sending out the spiral 
♦Die Urwelt der Schwei/., \\ 438. J 805. 
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tubes, each of which served as a dwelling place. He states 
that Karl Mayer had found a species of Lxitraria (L, senna) 
in one of them. He also believed the tubes were bored in the 
sediment after its deposition and solidification. Heer does 
not give the fossils any name but that of "screw-stones. " 
While he was probably wrong in his interpretation of the 
specimens, it is interesting to note their remarkable resemb- 
lance to specimens of Daimonelix. 

Two years before this publication by Heer, Prof. James 
Hall published an interesting paper on Sp trophy ton*. The 
forms had originally been not^d by Vanuxem many years 
previous, and some had been described by him as the 
"retort" and "cocktail" fucoids. Although regarded by 
him as of vegetable origin, Vanuxem did not advance any 
proof in support of the idea, and it remained for Hall to indi- 
cate a possible mode of growth. Three of his illustrations 
are here reproduced. (Plate XI, Fig. 4, cr, 6, c.) In his 
remarks, Hall states that the form of the fossil was that of a 
spiral frond growing upward from a small base, gradually 
expanding in its successive volutions. The axis is generally 
thickened. He says: "I have ascertained this mode of 
growth and form of the fossil by separating successive 
laminae of the shale, and tracing the continuation of the 
same frond upward, as it appears in the enlarging discs upon 
the successive surfaces. In this manner they have been traced 
from where the diameter is less than one inch, and apparently 
near their origin ; and thence through the gradually expand- 
ing volutions till they have reached the diameter of several 
inches, the spaces between the volutions being several times 
greater than the thickness of the frond. The volutions and 
the form of the disc often, and perhaps usually, continue very 
regular till the turns have reached a diameter of four or five 
inches, while the larger fronds not infrequently present irreg- 
ularities and distortions, both from unequal growth and from 
accident, evidently having been very flexible and easily dis- 
turbed." *'Tliese bodies have grown only in quiet positions, 
as proved by the fine shaiy and slowly deposited matter 

*()t)s«Tvations iipinj soniL' spiral-^'rowirijr fiicoulal n'mainsof the Pal- 
}i'i)/.t)ic rocks of \«'\v York. Si\t<*iMith Ann. Ui'[)t. lleircuts Univ. of 
N. v.. Albany, pp. 7()-8:j. pi. and fi;:s., IHd.'J. 
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which envelopes them." Nothing approaching a perfect 
specimen hae ever been found in New Yorlv or other localities 
where Spirophyton occurs. A comparison of HaH'e figures 
showing the upper and lower surface of a whorl of S. typum 
is very like a figure given by Barbour, as shown below. 
(Fig. 1.) There seems good reneon to refer both to the same 
class of organisms. 




Fig. I. View oi one coil of Daimontlit niuita Barbour. (After Barbout.) 

A number of generic names have been given to the fossils 
described by Hall but Tnonurut of Fisoher-Ooster, proposed 
in 1858, is the same as Hall's Spirophyton and has priority by 
five years. 

There is still another genus of fossils which has evident 
affinity to those mentioned above. In 1883 Prof. J. S. New- 
berry read a paper before the New York Academy of Science* 
in which lie described anew genus of "screw-like" fossils from 
the Chemung rocks of New York, under the name of Spiraxi's 
Two species, S. tnajor And S. rantlalli, were described. They 
were simply custs in sandstone without any trace of animal 
matter. (PI. XII.) It was supposed that they might be Algee 
or sponges but no definite conclusion was reached. They 
have also been compared to eggs of fossil fishes. The rocks 
in which they occur are full of impressions of Spi>o/)Aff (on (or 
Taonurits) and this is significant in the light of our present 
knowledge. When we consider the theoretical plant of Hall 
and the presence of the spiral fossil of Newberry associated 
with fragments of Taonvrus, the inference seems to be fair 
that the relationship is very close. Again when we note the 

iTciii-nmng 
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presence of plant-like cells on and in Daimonelix and the 
similar mode of growth to Taonurus we seem still further jus- 
tified in grouping them together. The fact that they are 
separated by a great time interval does not, in our opinion, 
militate against their being placed together in the same order. 
It is also interesting to note the occurrence in Miocene rocks 
of Switzerland of fossils so very like others of Miocene age in 
Nebraska. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

PLATE XI. 

FiouKE 1. DaifnondU circumaxiliH Barbour. (After Barbour.) 
Figure 2. Sections of tubules of Daimonelix. a, Longitudinal section: 
b, cros.s section. (After Barbour.) 
Figure 3. "Screw-stone," one-half natural size. (After Heer.) 
Figure 4. Spirophyton typum Hall, n, Restoration of species, b, 
lower .side of frond two volutions below r, which represents the upjwr 
side of a volution, the si.vth or seventh from the base. (After Hall.) 

PLATE XII. 

a, Spiraxift major Newb. b and c, 8. randalli Newb. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COAST RANGES. 

By Andrew C. Lawson, Berkeley. Cal. 

Introduction. 
During the past four years the writer has given much of 
his spare time to an inquiry into the geology of the Coast 
ranges of California. This work has taken the form of re- 
connaissance explorations in the southern and northern por- 
tions of the state and of more detailed studies in the vicinity 
of the bay of San Francisco. A portion of the latter work has 
been done on behalf of the U. S. Geological Survey and by 
means of the excellent topographic maps which the Director 
of the Survey, at the request of the geological department of 
the University of California, caused to be made of this region. 
In the prosecution of this work the peninsula of San Fran- 
cisco has been geologically mapped and modelled on a scale 
of two inches to the mile from Lat. 37° 30' northward to the 
Golden Gate. The results of the field work have been sum- 
marized in a paper now in the hands of the Director of the 
Geological Survey for publication in his fifteenth annual re- 
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port. The present note is intended as a brief abstract of that 
paper, which shares the usual delay attendant upon govern- 
ment reports. 

General Outline of Geology. 

The investigation of the geology of the San Francisco pen- 
insula has revealed the existence of many sedimentary and 
igneous formations. The grouping of these in accordance 
with well known geological principles reduces them to seven 
groups, which, by reason of the technical sense attaching to 
the word group, are here referred to as terranes. This term 
is used as a necessary expression for any formation or group 
of formations in connection with the areal distribution of the 
same. These seven terranes in the order of their geological 

age comprise : 

1. Crf/ntalline Ume/itone, &^v unknovrn. 

2. Granite, referred to as the Montara gr&nite, intrusive in the crys- 
talline limesti^ne. 

3. The Francucan series, an assemblage of sedimentary and volcanic 
rocks of great thickness, with which are associated various basic inlru- 
sives, notably peridotite serpentines. This series rests u|K)n the eroded 
surface of the Montara granite. 

4. A formation of light colored.cavernous-weathering sandstone which 
is sup|x>sed, doubtfully, to be of IVJan {Eocene) age. 

5. The Monterey series {Miocene), chiefly white, si liceous„bi turn i nous 
shale, practically devoid of detrital matter. (Nos. 4 and 5 together re- 
pose indifferently upon the Montara granite and upon the worn surface 
of the Franciscan strata just to the south of Lat. 37° 30.) 

0. The Merced series {Pliocene), a thick volumir of sediments with one 
stratum of volcanic ash deposited after the erosion of the Miocene. 

7. The Terrace formations. Pleistocene and later. 

Of these seven terranes, the Montara granite, the Francis- 
can series and the Merced series are the dominant features of 
the geology of the peninsula north of the parallel of latitude 
mentioned. South of that line in the Santa Cruz mountains 
the Monterey series is largely developed. All seven terranes 
are important factors in the general geology of the Coast 
ranges. The consideration of the petrography and tectonic 
of these various terranes, both as a whole and as regards their 
constituent sedimentary and igneous formations, opens out 
many interesting problems. These have to do chiefly with 
conditions of deposition, metamorphism, diastrophism and 
geomorphogeny. The Montara granite introduces us to the 
still unsolved problem of the development of batholitic mag- 
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mas. In the Franciscan series we have, in addition to the 
detrital rocks, foraminiferal limestones and great formations 
of very peculiarly hedded radiolarian cherts. The conditions 
governing the deposition of these rocks are not clear, but 
there are strong suggestions that they are essentially chemi- 
cal deposits, although containing organic forms. In the same 
series certain rocks held by some earlier writers to be meta- 
morphic sediments are shown to be true igneous rocks, chiefly 
contemporaneous volcanic extravasations. The serpentines, 
which have also been held to be metamorphic sediments, are 
shown to be altered conditions of peridotites or pyroxenites, 
in harmony with the results already announced by Palache* 
and Ransome.f They are intrusive in the Franciscan series 
in the form of dikes and laccolitic lenses. There are certain 
highly crystalline schists which form part of the series. These 
are shown to be altered forms of the normal sedimentary and 
volcanic rocks of the series. They are associated with the 
serpentines and other basic intrusives, and the hypothesis is 
advanced that they represent contact zones of local metamor- 
phism on the borders of these intrusives, which hypothesis 
has been greatly strengthened by the excellent work of Ran- 
some on the geology of Angel island, the results of which 
have already been published.^ Reconnaissance observations 
have suggested the extension of this hypothesis to the effect 
that none of the crystalline schists of the Coast ranges are 
products of regional metamorphism as that term is commonly 
understood, but that they are contact zones of irruptive 
masses. 

Apart from the diastrophic disturbances, foldings and up- 
lifts which mark time intervals between the different terranes^ 
the field, from an orogenic point of view, resolves itself into 
two great fault blocks, each tilted to the northeast, with a 
structural valley between. The sculpture of these blocks dur- 
ing the remarkable oscillations of the coast in post-Pliocene 
time, together with the development of certain minor con- 
structional forms, yields us the geomorphy of the present time. 
The history of the diastrophic movements which have af- 

*HulI. Dt'pt. Cif'ol. Univ. Cal.. vol. J, no. 5. 
f Ibid., vol. I. no. 7. 
tlx)c. oil. 
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fected the field and which have all contributed to and been 
part of the process of evolution of this modern geomorphy is 
astonishingly incisive and complex. 

Crystalline Limestone. 

Only a very small remnant of this formation occurs within 
the limits of our field, although it is extensively developed, 
in a similar relation to the same granite as that of Montara, 
in the Santa Cruz mountains to the south. The marble occurs 
as a small patch on the southwest side of Pilarcitos canon 
below the stone dam, and is either a large inclusion in the 
granite or is a portion of the formation which once arched 
over the intrusive mass. It is very clearly a remnant of a pre- 
granite formation which was invaded by the granite batholite. 
Like many other marbles associated with the granites of the 
southern Coast ranges, it is charged with scales of graphite. 

Montara Granite. 

The granite constitutes the mass of the boM mountainous 
ridge which rises abruptly from the shore in the southwestern 
part of the peninsula to an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. It 
forms an oval area whose major axis is ten miles in length 
and has a northwest and southeast trend parallel to the gen- 
eral trend of the Coast ranges. It extends from point San 
Pedro to a little beyond the pass above Crystals Springs lake. 
The maximum transverse diameter of the area is four miles. 
The granite is in general a coarse gray, hornblende-biotit^ 
granite, hornblende preponderating. Locally the biotite is 
the chief dark constituent. Various subordinate facies of 
the rock occur. These are due to the relative proportions in 
which the essential constituents appear, the occasional por- 
phyritic character of the hornblende, the local abundance of 
the accessory constituent titanite, and the deformation of the 
rock by shearing action, resulting in rude foliation associated 
with the development of secondary biotite from the hornblende. 
The prevalent facies is very quartzose and has plagioclase ap- 
parently not less abundant than orthoclase. In various parts of 
the mass basic secretions appear in the form of dark patches. 
Pegmatitic and aplitic dikes traverse the mountain in all 
possible directions, sometimes in well defined fissures, some- 
times in exceedingly irregular intrusions. The aplites and 
pegmatites are not sharply separable but may grade into one 
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another in the same dike. In its general characters the gran- 
ite of Montara is identical with that of the Parallones and of 
Tomales point to the north of the Golden Gate. It is also 
identical petrographicnllj with the granite of the Santa Cruz 
mountains to the south, and ie undoubtedly continuous witli 
it beneath the mantle of Tertiary strata which covers portions 
of the range. Montara mountain thus appears to lie about 
midway in a range of granite which may be traced in a series 
of very extensive exposures from Bodega Head to the town of 
Santa Cruz, a distance of over 100 miles. This granite is 
known at various places to be intrusive in u pre-existing sedi- 
mentary terrane. The granite mass is clearly of the nature 
of a great batholitc, which has invaded the crust from below 
and from its extensive exposures at Montara mountain, where 
it has been first studied, it may be designated the Montara 
batkolUe. 

The Franciscan Skries. 
The Franciscan series reposes upon the worn surface of the 
Montara granite, and the basal strata of the series have origi- 
nated from its waste, being conglomerates with granite boul- 
ders and coarse grits composed of the granitic debris. What 
ext«nt of geological time is represented by the interval be- 
tween the invasion of the region by the Montara batholite and 
the deposition of the basal Franciscan rocks upon Its eroded 
surface is not yet determined. The simplest and most natural 
hypothesis that suggests itself is, that the granite corresponds 
in age with that of the Sierra Nevada, and this hypothesis 
has not yet been exhausted of its strong probability of truth. 
The granites of the Sierra in so far as their age is known are 
clearly poBt.Jurassic. Granites of about this age are exten- 
sively developed all along the west coast of North America 
from Alaska southward. The granites of the southern and 
northern Coast ranges seem to be geologically continuous 
with those of the Sierra Nevada. The fact that the Sierra 
are separated from the Coast ranges by the valley of Califor- 
nia is immaterial to the dii^cussion, since the latter is clearly 
a delta-filled geo-syjicline of late Tertiary or post-Tertiary 
origin. There is therefore a strong presumption in favor of 
the view that the gnmites of the Coast ranges and those 
the Sierra Nevada are of common origin and conimoB^ 
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This presumption must be kept steadily in view till it is nega- 
tived by positive evidence. 

The rocks of the Franciscan series occupy two distinct areas, 
one on either side of Merced valley, which traverses the pen- 
insula obliquely from northwest to southeast. The southern 
area is a belt of from four to five miles wide which flanks 
Montara mountain on its northeast side and conforms to its 
strike. The belt extends from the steeper slopes of the moun- 
tain out to the edge of the Merced valley, and farther south, 
where the terrane is not now represented, out to the shores of 
the bay. The northern area of the Franciscan terrane lies in 
the triangular section of the peninsula which is situated be- 
tween Merced valley, the Golden Gate and the bay of San 
Francisco. The formations of the series, with the associated 
eruptives occupy all of the seemingly irregular cluster of 
peaks and ridges within the area indicated. Other rocks, 
however, share with the Franciscan series the occupancy of 
the area. The terrace formations and the sand dunes wind 
in among the hills and ridges, and cover their lower flanks. 

The various petrographically discrete formations which 
make up the Franciscan series are : 

1. A basal formation of conglomerates, coarse grits, sandstones, shaly 
sandstones, shales and argillaceous limestones. 

2. The **San Francisco sandstone," the dominant sedimentary form- 
ation of the series; a moderately fine grained sandstone, fairly uniform 
in character over large areas, with subordinate beds of shale and con- 
glomerate. The sandstone is uniform not only in its lateral extension 
but also vertically for great thicknesses. It is interbedded with for- 
mations 3, 4 and 5 named below. 

3. Foraminiferal limestones. 

4. Radiolarian cherts. 

5. Volcanic rocks including basaltic lavas and pyroclastic accumula- 
tions. There are besides these, intrusive rocksof a corresponding char- 
acter, some of which are probably connected with these extravasations, 
and also intrusive peridotites and pyroxenitesnow serpfutinized. 

0. Silica-carbonate sinter. 

In addition to these there are certain metamorphic schists 
which arise from the local alteration of the sedimentary or 
volcanic formations and do not constitute a separate forma- 
tion according to the writer's interpretation of them. 

Of these various kinds of rock those classed under 1 and 2 
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call for no special comment here. The others may be briefly 
noticed. 

Foraminiferal Limestone,^— This rock has a fairly constant 
petrographical character although it occurs in at least two 
horizons. The lower and more persistent and voluminous of 
the two formations is nearly pure limestone; the upper con- 
tains a notable proportion of clay. There are several hundred 
feet of sandstone and other rocks between the two formations. 
In general it is a very compact rock resembling lithographic 
limestone. Its color is a light drab gray to dark gray. The 
rock is generally traversed by minute veinules of calcite inter- 
secting in all directions without evidence of faulting, and by 
larger veins of dark-colored silica, usually an inch or two 
thick, traversing the rock parallel to the bedding, with occa- 
sional transverse veins. The Foraminifera are represented 
by clear hyaline spots ranging in size up to .5 mm., which, 
in favorable cases, may be observed with the lens to have the 
forms of shells. In thin section the limestone is a structure- 
less cryptocrystalline aggregate whi6h between crossed nicols 
appears light, whitish gray, due to compensatory polarization. 
The sections afford no evidence of deformation nor are the 
Foraminifera deformed by dynamic action. The latter are 
quite discrete from the matrix in which they are imbedded. 
The rock appears to be a chemical deposit in which Foramin- 
ifera were more or less sporadically entombed. 

Radiolarinn Cherts, — These are hard, flinty, siliceous rocks 
of a prevailingly brownish red color. Yellow and green 
colors are not uncommon, however, and other colors are more 
rarely met with. The most remarkable feature of these cherts 
is their bedding. This is well displayed in numerous favor- 
able sections. The essential feature of the bedding is the 
alternation of thin sheets of chert with partings of shale. 
The sheets of chert range generally from one to three or four 
inches in thickness, with an average of perhaps two or three 
inches. Occasionally there are thicker beds. The shaly part- 
ings vary usually from about one eighth to one half an inch 
in thickness. As the sections are in places several hundred 
feet thick they present the remarkable phenomenon of an 
alternation of thousands of these chert sheets with the corres- 
ponding layers of shale. 
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These cherts are in many cases true jaspers, but in others 
the silica is chiefly amorphous though of the same excessively 
hard and flinty character. There are all gradations between 
the amorphous and the holocrystalline varieties and the transi- 
tion is thought to represent a passage in time from an origi- 
nally amorphous condition to the holocrystalline condition. 
In some few eases they pass into softer, earthy facies when 
the red pigment preponderates, and in other cases they pass 
locally into a quartz-rock resembling vein quartz. The Radi- 
olaria in these cherts are apparent to the ordinary inspection, 
with the aid of a lens, as minute dots which are quite dis- 
crete from the matrix in which they are imbedded. Are these 
radiolarian cherts deep sea deposits? Are they wholly of 
organic origin? What is the explanation of their remarkable 
bedding? What was the rate of their accumulation? The 
suggestion that they are deep sea deposits is negatived by 
their interbedding with sandstones. The occurence of sharply 
discrete casts of radiolarian tests in a dense siliceous matrix 
which usually shows no evidence of being made up of organic 
debris casts doubt upon the supposition that the whole rock 
may be of organic origin. The sporadic occurrence of the 
cherts in this particular field at different stratigraphic hori- 
zons and throughout the Coast ranges generally also militates 
against the organic hypothesis. If the cherts are wholly 
organic they would have formed continuous sheets of great 
extent. They do not. They occur in the form of innumer- 
able isolated areas, and the isolation cannot be ascribed to 
erosion. It is original. The silica of the cherts seems to 
have been originally an amorphous chemical precipitate, de- 
posited at local centers on the sea bottom, in which radi- 
olarian remains were sporadically entombed. Occasionally 
the silica is thickly charged with this debris. Usually it is 
not. The change which has taken place in the silica seems 
essentially to have been due to gradual crystallization analo- 
gous to the process of devitrification in glass, which change 
seems not to have affected the forms of the radiolarian remains. 
The most probable origin of the bulk of the silica of these 
cherts seems to the writer to have been sub-marine siliceous 
springs of solfataric character. This ''crenitic" hypothesis 
offers a satisfactory explanation of the exceedingly irregular 
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stratigraphical and geographical distribution of these pro- 
foundly interesting rocks, as well as of their petrographical 
character. It suggests farther an explanation of the very 
remarkable bedding in the supposition that the supply of 
silica may have been rhythmically intermittant. We have as 
yet no measure of the rate of their accumulation. 

Volcanic Bocks, — It would be out of place to attempt here 
a detailed petrographical description of the volcanic constit^ 
uents of the Franciscan series. They are, in general, basaltic 
rocks in a more or less advanced state of alteration. Some- 
times they are dense compact lavas, sometimes they are 
highly amygdaloidal. Occasionally they have the character 
of glass breccias, and pyroclastic accumulations are abun- 
dantly represented. These effusive rocks appear interstrati- 
fied with the sedimentary strata at various horizons in beds 
varying in thickness from a few feet to several hundred feet. 

Intrv^ive Bocks, — ^The igneous rocks intrusive in the Fran- 
ciscan series may be classed under two heads. 1. Those of 
a diabasic or basaltic character, and (2) peridotite (some- 
times pyroxenite) now serpentinized. Of the first class many 
are identical with the spheroidal and variolitic basalts of 
point Bonita, which have been described by Ransome*. Others 
are of the character of diabase or olivine diabase. While 
many of the occurrences of these rocks are clearly intrusive, 
there are other cases where it is very difficult to discriminate 
them from the contemporaneous effusives, and it is probable 
that part of them are genetically connected with the latter 
and represent a phase of the same volcanic activity. There 
are also some intrusives of very limited extent of the charac- 
ter of gabbros or diorites and one occurrence of a rock which 
may prove on further examination to belong to the bostonites. 

The peridotites and pyroxenites, which, by well known 
process of alteration have given rise to the serpentines, form 
an important feature of the geology of the peninsula. There 
are two dominant ranges of the serpentine traversing the 
peninsula from northwest to southeast; and there are other 
subordinate oceurrenoes having a similar trend. The field 
study of these serpentines shows that beyond any question 
they are of the nature of dikes, intrusive sheets and laccolitic 

♦Hull. Dept. (.H'i)i. Uiiiv. Cal., vol. i, no. H. 
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lenses. A detailed petrographical description of a typical 
occurrence of this serpentine has been given by Mr. Palache* 
and another occurrence has been investigated by Mr. 
Ransomef. Other occurrences have been petrographically 
examined by the writer with the same general result that 
they are referable to original olivine pyroxene rocks or to 
pyroxenites without olivine. 

There are no other serpentines on the peninsula, nor, in 
the experience of the writer, elsewhere in the Coast ranges, 
which are not the alteration of products of intrusive peri- 
dotites or pyroxenites. 

The serpentines are of later age than the basaltic and dia- 
basic intrusives. 

Silica' Carbonate Sinter, — This is a very curious rock which 
is somewhat characteristic of portions of the Coast ranges. It 
is a rusty ,cel]ular- weathering mixture of opal and chalcedony 
with the carbonates of lime, magnesia and iron. It occurs in 
the San Francisco sandstone, and although not extensively de- 
veloped on the peninsula, it occurs in considerable sheets in 
Aucella bearing sandstone in other portions of the ranges. It 
appears to be a chemical deposit, and its occurrence in exten- 
sive sheets roughly parallel with the bedding suggests that it 
is a contemporaneous deposit, but it may possibly be a vein 
formation. Its occurrence in the Aucella sandstones elsewhere 
and in the San Francisco sandstones of the peninsula is of in- 
te([|f^^ possible factor in the correlation of these forma- 
tioSsi^^P 

M^morphic Schists. — These rocks although not extensively 
developed on the peninsula, are believed to be petrographi- 
cally and genetically representative of the crystalline schists 
of the same series of rocks throughout the Coast ranges. They 
are. chiefly glaucophane, hornblende or mica schists, with or 
without garnets and other accessory minerals. Quartz or 
feldspar, or both, are usually present. These metamorphic 
schists have a very limited distribution and this has a definite 
relation of dependence upon the occurrence of the intrusive 
peridotites and other basic irruptives. The schists are only 
known in the vicinity of these intrusives, and are frequently 

/•Bull. Dept. Geol. Univ. Giil., vol. i, no. 5. 
fLoc. cit. 
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in immediate contact with them. Gradations may often be 
observed from the most crystalline of these schists into the 
normal sandstones and volcanic rocks of the series. The in- 
ference is unavoidable that the schists are the local zones of 
contact metamorphism due to the intrusion of the irruptive 
rocks. The extremely irregular distribution of the intensity 
of the metamorphosing action in these contact zones is Very 
perplexing and makes the field study tedious in the extreme. 
But vi'hen the irregularity is recognized as a constant factor 
in the problem, the study is simplified. The association of 
glaucophaue, or hornblende, or mica schists with intrusive pe- 
ridotites and other basic irruptives, is, in the experience of 
the writer, constant through the Coast ranges. The best il- 
lustration of this association is atforded by Angel island, 
which has been thoroughl}^ investigated by Mr. Ransome.* 
There can be no reasonable doubt but that the sporadic oc- 
currences of schists throughout the Coast ranges in rocks 
similar to those of the San Francisco peninsula are but local 
contact zones. In a recent trip on horseback through the heart 
of the northern Coast ranges from Humboldt county to the 
Golden Gate, the writer saw this relation of schist and irri>p- 
tive so repeatedly exemplified that he advances the hypothe- 
sis with the greatest confidence. 

Correlation of the Franciscan Series, — The correlation of 
the Franciscan series cannot at present be satisfactori ly^ s et- 
tled. The paleontological evidence bearing on the cuj^^^s 



as follows: ( 1 ) The occurrence of Inocerainus in^Bie ©an 
Francisco sandstone of Alcatraz island as recorded by ||(hit- 
ney. (2) The discover}^ of a fragment of a shell, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stanton of the U. S. G. S., is either an Inoce- 
ranius or an Ancetla, \\\ the same formation south of San 
Mateo. (15) The occurrence at the base of the series on the 
flanks of Montara mountain of shells which Mr. Stanton has 
determined as probably belonging to Pectunculits and Opis^ 
and others which resemble more recent species of Venns, 
(4) The Foraminifera of the foraminiferal limestone embrace, 
according to Mr. Charles Schuchert, the genera Orbulina, Glob-, 
iijerina, Textalaria and liotalin, and in the opinion of Prof. 
Walcott the association of forms indicates an association of 
*Loc. cit. 
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forms not older than the Cretaceous. (5) In the radiolarian 
cherts Dr. C. Jennings Hinde lias recognized at least ten 
genera similar to rocks of Cretaceous and Jurassic age in 
Europe. The general tendency of this paleontological evi- 
dence is to place the Franciscan series in the Cretaceous. 
This would harmonize with the suggestion thrown out on a 
former page that the granite upon which the series reposes is 
of post-Jurassic age. It is the opinion of both Whitney and 
Becker that the rocks of this series are of Cretaceous age. 
The writer reserves his opinion on the question till further 
evidence has been gathered, and is content for the present to 
point out that the evidence, such as it is, is confirmatory of 
the opinion of Whitney and Hecker. It remains to l)e said, 
however, that the series as a whole is very probabl}' older than 
the Knoxville Aucella horizon ot* California. The writer has 
no doubt upon this point, although he has not yet had an op- 
portunity of revising the field evidence which led Hecker to a 
contrary opinion; and if it be finally establishcnl that the 
Franciscan series is Cretaceous it must enlarge materinlly our 
conceptions of the volume of the lower Crc^taceous in Cali- 
fornia. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the Franciscan 
series comprises those rocks which Becker placed in the meta- 
morphic or Knoxville division of the Cretaceous. Becker, 
however, grossly exaggerated the metamorphism of the Coast 
ranges. The rocks, which are clearly contemporaneous vol- 
canic fiows or subsecjuent igneous intrusions, he classed as 
metamorphic sediments under the (\(i?>\Q\\i\tUn\9' pscuda-dHthase 
and itstudO'dioi'lte : the serpentines, which are unquestionably 
intrusive peridotites, he also classed as metamorphic sedi- 
ments; the radiolarian cherts he regarded as metamorphosed, 
silicified shales. They are certainly not silicified shales, but 
original siliceous deposits intercalated with perfectly unal- 
tered sandstones. If we cut out these three important groups i 
of rocks from his a upaj ling scheme of regional metamorphism 
it shrinks to more reasonable dimensions; for we have then 
left only the glaucophane schists, and these are but contact 
zones of basic intrusives. A f earful incu bus is thus removed 
from Coast range geology. 

Structure of the Franciscan Series, — The tectonic features 



AT 
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of the series as studied on the San Francisco peninsula may 
be very briefly summarized. As regards the volume of the 
series, the writer is not yet prepared to make any explicit 
statement, as the faulting of the region renders an estimate 
difficult. It is safe to say, however, that the series is several 
thousand feet thick. This volume of strata is folded gener- 
ally in open, rather flat synclines and anticlines. In the 
southern part of the field, however, where the strata have 
been crowded up against the Montara granite, the folds are 
locally sharply compressed and at least one dominant syncline 
shows pronounced reversed dips. Faults are important feat- 
ures of the structure, but they are difficult to measure. 
Intense crushing is not a feature of the series, except locally 
where softer beds have been affected. Locally, also, intense 
plication occurs in the thin bedded radiolarian charts by 
reason of the ease with which these hard, brittle beds have 
moved on the shaly partings. 

Tertiary Rocks. 

Near Spanish town, a little to the south of Lat. 37° 30', 
sandstone supposed to be of Tejon age and the white siliceous 
shales of the Monterey series (Miocene) repose indifferently 
on the Montara granite and upon the Franciscan series 
unconformably. The relations are such as to indicate clearly 
a great interval of erosion between the close of the Franciscan 
sedimentation, and the deposition of the Tertiary strata. 
After the Miocene, a period of erosion intervened which 
removed the whole of the earlier Tertiary rocks from a large 
part of the region for we find a great thickness of Pliocene, 
Merced series, reposing on the Franciscan rocks and on the 
granite. This Merced series has been noticed in a former 
paper.* As has been shown there, the strata of this series to 
the thickness of over one mile are magnificently exposed in 
theeea-olitf south of the city of San Francisco and dip contin- 
uously throughout the section to the northeast. Since their 
deposition these Merced rocks have been profoundly affected 
by diastrophio movements and have been denuded from a 
large portion of the peninsula over which they were once 
spread. 

♦IUjII. IK'pt. (ieol. Univ. ChI., vol. i, no. 4. 
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Post-Pliocene Diastrophism. 

The San Francisco peninsula is composed of two great fault 
blocks, each tilted with a gentle slope to the northeast and 
having a precipitous fault scarp to the southwest. The more 
northern of these blocks extends from Merced valley to the 
Golden Gate, and the southwestern wall of the San Bruno 
mountains overlooking the valley is its fault scarp. The more 
southerly block lies between Merced valley and the coast south 
of San Pedro point. 

The gently sloping back and the precipitous scarp of the 
block intersect in the crest of Montara mountain. The Mer- 
ced strata form part of the sloping back of the Montara fault 
block and dip toward the fault plane which has dislocated the 
two blocks. These Merced beds must obviously have extended 
over the northern extremity of the peninsula prior to the 
faulting. There is now no trace of these beds to be found on 
the back of the block. They have been removed by erosion. 
This complete denudation of the Merced strata from the north- 
ern block and their abundant occurrence on the southern block 
up to an elevation of 700 feet above sea level indicate that 
the northern block is the older of the two. Its more ad- 
vanced sculpture points to the same conclusion. It is believed, 
therefore, that the more northern block was thrown up and 
subjected to denudation before the Montara block came into 
existence as such. The diiferential throw of the San Bruno 
fault must be at least 7,000 feet.* Then came the Montara 
upthrust whereby the second block was tilted, the axis of up- 
lift being parallel to that of the San Bruno uplift. At the 
close of these orogenic movements, the general altitude of the 
peninsula was much lower than at present, for we have excel- 
lent evidence of the emergence of both blocks in unison with 
the uplift of the whole Californian coast. Two particularly 
well characterized baselevel bench-marks serve to indicate pro- 
nounced stages of this uplift. These are dissected plateaux 
at about 1,200 feet and 700 feet; and, at lower levels, there are 
spread out on the slopes of the two blocks marine embank- 
ments which give a terraced character to the topography. 

*That is on the assumption that the fault is normal. The fact that 
the normal character of the fault is assumed should not be lost sight of. 
So far as the field evidence is concerned it is possible that an over thrust 
might effect the same results. 
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These terrace formations are of very recent age and mantle 
over the trace of the San Bruno fault which dislocated the 
Merced series. Since the culmination of the general uplift 
subsidence to the extent of several hundred feet has ensued, 
as has been more fully described in a former paper.* 
Vniversity of California, March 31st, 1895. 



[Crucial points in the geology of the Lake Superior region. No. 4.] 

CANADIAN LOCALITIES OF THE TACONIC ERUP- 

TIVES. 

By N. H. Winchell. Minneapolis, Minn. 

It is well known that under the name Hudson River group, 
and later under the term Quebec group,the rocks of the Taconic 
system were extensively traced out in Canada, between the 
Vermont state line and the St. Lawrence river. In general 
they pass through the ''eastern townships." If we neglect the 
early Canadian classifications, which were vague and largely 
haphazard and have been abandoned, we find Dr. Selwyn, in 
1877, clearly describing these rocks and assigning them a 
stratigraphic position between the Silurian and Laurentian,f 
i, e., to the position of the typical or original Huronian, and 
their age as ''probably Lower Cambrian." In this description 
he refers to the same position various eruptives with which 
the clastic rocks are intimately associated. Dr. Selwyn may 
be considered one of the first of American geologists who dis- 
tinctly apprehended and stated the eruptive nature of these 
rocks. They had been regarded as "altered Quebec" rocks, 
and as such Sir William Logan extended the Quebec group 
over them, and elsewhere included a great range of basic erup- 
tives. On his great Canadian geological map, 1866, the 
Quebec group extends along the northwestern side of lake 
Superior. It embraces what is now known as the Animikie 
and Keweenawan. But Selwyn effected a great revolution in 
this classification. He rejected the Quebec group entirely, and 
separated the rocks that had been so mapped and described 
into several systems. Unlike Logan, he saw also the alliance 

♦ Bull. IVpt. Geol. Univ. Cal., vol. i, no. 8. 

fGeological Survey of Canada, Rep. of Prog., 1877-78. Report A, pp. 
3-15. 
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between the eriiptives north from the Vermont boundary and 
those of the upper Lauren tian and the Norian. The Gren- 
ville series, with its crystalline limestones and anorthosytes, 
"the supposed upper Laurentian or Norian" and the "altered 
Quebec group" he correctly describes as of the same age as 
the "typical or original Huronian" or "probably Lower Cam- 
brian." In the introduction to his paper he intimates that the 
stratigraphy of the Laurentian rocks on the north side of the 
St. Lawrence valley "has a close connection" with that of the 
Quebec group. At that time that was a bold position to take, 
but many new facts that have been brought to light since, 
bearing on this problem, have gone toward a demonstration of 
its correctness. It matters not that the term Huronian has 
been largely extended since and geographically has rarely been 
applied to these rocks by the Canadian survey, even under the 
sanction of Dr. Selwyn, nor that the Lower Cambrian age of 
the Norian and of its crystalline clastic rocks has not been ad- 
mitted by him,* because that extension of the Huronian has 
been an accidental after-thought and is not in keeping with 
the original descriptions, and because the Lower Cambrian age 
of the Norian has been accepted by an increasing number of 
later geologists who have examined their field relations. 

Dr. Selwyn describes two "groups" of rocks running north- 
ward from the Vermont boundary, one of which he calls the 
volcanic group ("group 2"), and one of crystalline schists 
("group 3"). In the light of present knowledge these seem to 
be identifiable with similar groups which occur in the Lake 
Superior region, viz : the Keweenawan and the Animikie or 
original Huronian. His "group 2" is thus described:! 

This group ombraccsaj^roat variety of crystjilline, sub-cryslallinc and 
altered rocks, coarse, thick-bedded, feldspathic, chlorilic, epidolic and 
quartzose sandstones, red, grey and greenish siliceous slates and 
argillites. great masses of dioritic, epidotic and seri^ntinous breccias 
and agglomerates, diorites, doleritesand amygdaloids. holding cop[)er 
ore; serjK'ntines.felsites and some fine-grained granitic and gneissic roci\S 
also crystalline dolomites and calcites. Much of the division on the 
southeastern side of the axis, is locally made up of altered volcanic pro- 
ducts, both intrusive and interstratified, the latter being clearly of con 
temporaneous origin with the associated sandstones and slates. 

♦Science, vol. i, p. 11, 1883. 

fGeoI. Sur. Can., Uep. for 1877-1878, p. A5. 
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The relations of this assemblage of rocks with those of group 
8 have not been clearly ascertained and he suggests that the 
two groups may be connected by gradual transition without 
non-conformity, and especially as the great development of 
volcanics seems at one place to be near the base of group 2, 
and at another to be at or near the summit of group 3. He 
states that they must be intimately related. His group 3 is 
thus described in general tenii«. 

The rocks composing it are chiefly slaty and schistose and embrace 
various chloritic, micaceous, siliceous and magnesian strata with cop- 
per ores, also imiwrfect gneisses, white and grey crystalline micaceous 
dolomites and magnesian limestones. They constitute the main 
anticlinal axis of the region, which axis may be traced from Sutton 
mountain, east of lake Memphremagog, on a gently curving line north- 
eastward to the counties of Montmagny and L'llet^ — a distance of 150 
miles. 

The copper and copper ores of the region he considers to 
be divisible into two classes, under conditions almost if not 
quite as distinct as they are in the Lake Superior region. One 
class belongs to the crystalline schist group, and occurs in 
veins and lodes coincident with the stratification, generally 
ores, and the second class occurs in intimate association with 
eruptives, such as amygdaloids and eruptive agglomerates. 
He finally concludes : 

There seem to be no good grounds for assigning either an age or an 
origin to the cupriferous diorites, dolerites and amygdaloids of the 
eastern townships different from that of the almost identical rocks of 
lake Superior. 

The Hastings series he briefly alludes to, showing its paral- 
lelism with the lower portion of the Grenville series. Indeed 
the Hastings series bears many characters, not alone in its 
structural relations with the Grenville, but in its composition, 
that make it comparable with the schists of the "group 3" at 
Sutton mountain, while the Grenville series, in its strati- 
graphic sequence and its mineral composition, may as easily 
be compared with group 2. They both belong to the upper 
Laurentian, one being apparently the modified sediments of a 
great series of fragmentals and the other a later mass of 
crystalline eruptives carrying metamorphosed and isolated 
parts of the fragmental series. 

Since the work of Selwyn probably that of Ells is the most 
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important, at least in its structural bearings.* In liis first 
report on the eastern townships he gives a very full descrip- 
tion of them. The sedimentary beds are described thus : 

These rocks present a considerable variety of characters, embracing 
slates of various colors, purple, black, green and gray, along with sand- 
stones, often so highly quartzose as to form in places a hard quartzyte, 
quartz! ferous schists and conglomerates. The sandy and quartzose beds 
are very similar to some of the so-called Sillery sandstones of the Quebec 
group, and the few indistinct fossils that have been found in similar 
slates elsewhere are considered by Prof. Lapworth to be of Cambrian 
age, while other parts of the series may perhaps represent some of the 
lowest members of the same system. 

The Sutton Mountain range, composed of gneissic mica 
schists, is the anticlinal on the flanks of which these volcanic 
rocks lie apparently non-conformably. They are at the same 
time non-conformable below the Silurian, i. e. the "Cambro- 
Silurian." A great variety of volcanic rocks belong to this 
system, as already noted,f including dioryte, dioritic agglom- 
erate and breccia, dioritic schist, diabase and serpentine. 
**These form a well defined, elevated belt, extending from 
near the Vermont boundary, west of Memphremagog lake, 
with some interruptions for nearly or quite 150 miles." (Ells, 
Report for 1887, p. 28 J.) If these be not a part of the Ar- 
chean fundamental complex, comparable with the greenstones 
of Minnesota, they are a remarkable volcanic group of Ta- 
conic age, and can perhaps be compared with that series of 
Taconic volcanics lately discovered by Van Hise in the Peno- 
kee-Gogebic iron-bearing series of Wisconsin and Michigan. J 

From the region of the Taconic in the "eastern townships" 
and the Norian of the Ottawa valley, let the attention of the 
reader be given to that of the original Huronian. The rocks 
of this famous region, which are now well known to be the 
equivalent in the main of the Animikie rocks of the west side 
of lake Superior, consist of a series of slates, fine-grained 
graywackes, quartzytes and marble, interstratified and cut by 
irregular masses of basic irruptives. Structurally, strati- 

♦Report on the geology of a portion of the eastern townships. Report 
of Progress, Gun. Geol. 8ur., New Series, vol. ii, 1887. 

Second report on the geology of a portion of the province of Quebec. 
ReiH>rt of Progress, Geol. Sur. Can., New Series., vol, in, 1888. 

f American Geologist, March , 1895. 

JHull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. iv, p. 435. 
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graphically and petrograpliically these are essentially ec|uiv- 
alent to the series whieh have already been mentioned as 
Grenville and Hastings, but less crystalline. The conglome- 
ratic non-conformity upon the lower Laiirentian, the rather 
alight crystallization, the association with characteristic basic 
and acid emptives, the superjacent non-conformable Upper 
Cambrian, are points which show their agreement on the one 
hand with the Norinn of the Ottawa valley and of the Adi- 
rondacks, and on the other with that of the west side of lake 
Superior. There is no possible other inference without a vio- 
lent traverse of the most natural and manifest conclusion of 
geological judgment. The details of the comparison need not 
be entered upon here. 

Reference may further be made to various places in the 
northern part of Canada, where, in the opinion of Dr. G. M, 
Dawson, the Lower Cambrian eruptives exist. The deeerip- 
tioiis of Sir John Richardson are quoted by him in his "Notes 
to accompany a geological map of the northern portion of 
Canada east of the Rocky mountains."* Tliese rocks occur 
along the Coppermine river and in the Copper nKiuntnins. 

It is flirt hor (inilc L-vifli-iil lliat in Ihi' p\ic-iisive area colored as CHm- 
briuii 1)11 llie Arctic const, in tlii' vicinity iif Ihf Co|)|>ormino river, the 
rocks are aiiiilugiiiis in clianicliT lc> tlioKc of the Kewi-eimw or Animiliie 
of the Luke Su|H.'r)or repoii. anil probably represent both pruii|isof Ihtil 
lirenl copper- bear In jr series. Tlii' mere occurrence at native copiicr in 
consiili-rnble <|uantitieson the CupiH'rmini', in associnliun with prelinitc 
and (iilier mini^rnls resembling those wliich accompany it on Ijike Su- 
I>erior, Kivcs apriniif/nciJ: probabilily lo this correliiliim, which is borne 
out by a more careriil stn<ly uF l^ir .1. RichHrilson's Hccurulc mites, and 
was recosnined by Ulchiirdson himsirif, who had i-xamineU Uith re- 
gions. (P. 8It.) 

To this age also he refers rocks upon the Great Slave lake, 
and on the route from Great Slave lake to Great Fish river, 
also the great volcanic series of Dr. R. Bell, the Manitounock 
group, of the east coastof Hudson bay, and the red sandstones 
of his "intermediate group." 

Throngh<mt the whiile of llie vast northern pari of the continent 
this charncterif^tic Cambrian formation, comitosed largelt' of volcanic 
nicks, apparunlly occupies the same unconformable position with re- 
^'ar<l I» the underlying Luurcnlian and Ilnronian systems. Ita preient 
rciiniiiiLls serve to indicate Ibi ] I ihe earliest Ki-olojtj- 

cal iKi-^iiis. whfch, from the airn ■. iippcar to havi 

•Lii'ul. tyut. Call., vol. II, Nius ,--. .ji ^, Ui ji. I.. , 
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gone comparatively little subsequent disturbance. Its extent entitles it 
to be recu'^nized as one of the most imixjrtant geological features of 
North America. 

There is but one other Canadian locality where the Taconic 
eruptives may be identified. It is the region of Thunder bay 
on the northwest coast of lake Superior. By the Canadian 
geologists the rocks of the Aniniikie have been referred con- 
sistently and uniformly to the age of the Lower Cambrian, but 
they fail, for the most part, to apprehend their identity with 
the rocks of the original Iluronian — a correlation to whicli 
American geology is first of all indebted to the late R. D. Ir- 
ving. The Animikie rocks extend into Minnesota and some of 
their structural and petrographic characters as they there ap- 
pear will be mentioned when we come to consider especially the 
Lake Superior basin as a structural unit. At the present it is 
only necessary to refer to some of the descriptions that have 
been published. Logan put them in the "lower volcanic 
group" of the Copper-bearing series, and later made them of 
"Quebec" age. Selwyn distinctly affirmed their Cambrian 
age. Irving showed that they are the horizontal and unmod- 
ified strata of the original Huronian, w-hich, until the confu- 
sion and misconception introduced by the extension of that 
term downward to the Archean gneisses, had been classed as 
Cambrian by Canadian and English geologists. 

At the bottom is a great mass of chert or flint, replaced 
sometimes by an erosion-conglom erate, very siliceous, made 
up of pebbles from the underlying gneisses and schists. Lime- 
stone appears in association with the basal beds, but this fea- 
ture is not greatly developed. In this limestone are masses of 
chert usually somewhat angular. Above this rises a great 
thickness of black slates, siliceous gray slates, very fine gray- 
wackes and quartzytes. These beds are nearly horizontal, 
and, according to Irving, they are non-conformably overlain by 
the sandstones and marls of the lower Keweenawan in the vi- 
cinity of Black bay. That, however, which here is to be spe- 
cially noted is their association with eruptives. These have 
been described by Bell, Ing all and Lawson,* and by others. 

♦Robert Bell, Geol. Sur. Canada, Rep. for 18C9, pp. 313-303; ditto, 
1872, pp. 87-03. 

B. D. iNGALL, Geol. Sur. Can.. Rep. for 1887-88, part 2. Report H. pp. 
1-131 

a LAWiOK, Geol. Sur. Minnesota. Bulletin 8, The laccolitic sills 
■ irost coast of lake Superior, 1893. 
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Bell considered the eruptive sills that appear interstratified 
with the slates as surface trap flows, cotemporary with the 
sedimentary depositions, and the whole of Permian or Trias- 
sic age. Sir W. E. Logan, however, in a note in the same vol- 
ume, shows satisfactorily that these beds cannot be other than 
as usually believed, i. e.,Cambrian. Mr. E. D.Ingall called at- 
tention to the intrusive character of some of these diabase 
sheets, and Lawson affirms as a general proposition that there 
are no contemporaneous volcanic rocks in the Animikie group, 
but that all the sheets a^e of the nature of laccolitic sills. So 
far as the region examined by Lawson is concerned it may be 
accepted as a correct statement of the relations of these igne- 
ous rocks. But when it is remembered that these laccolites of 
the Thunder Bay district are both numerous and thick, and 
that they can be only the offshoots from some central area, 
far or near, where this intrusion must have had its source 
and greatest activity, it is very reasonable to expect both 
greater disturbances of the same strata and traces of volcanic 
debris in the rocks of the age at which the disturbance took 
place. That the eruptives of the northwest coast of lake Su- 
perior cannot all be assigned to a single epoch of disturbance is 
made evident by the researches of Lawson. That some were 
as early as the lower part of the Animikie there is still reason 
to believe. This will appear in a subsequent paper. 

There are Taconic sedimentary rocks much further west, 
even on the eastern slopes of the Rocky mountains, as first 
brought to light by Dr. Rominger.* The same fact had been 
discovered earlier, though apparently not yet published, by 
Mr. R. G. McConnell, of the Canadian Geological Survey. 
There is a vast thickness here of Taconic slates and quartz- 
ytes, Olenellus having been found at an estimated thickness 
of 8,000 feet above the base, but no igneous rocks have been 
reported. 

If a rapid glance now be given at the facts recited concern- 
ing the existence of Taconic eruptives in Canadian territory, 
it becomes apparent that a similar and cotemporary history 

♦Carl Uominger, Descriptidn of Primordial fossils from Mt. Stephen, 
N. W. Territory of Canada. Proc. Acad. Xat. Sci.Phila.» 1887. Reviewed 
by Mr. C. 1). Walcott, Am. .lour. Sci., Sept., 1888. See also Rominqer, 
Am. Geolocjist. vol. n, p. 356, 1888; R. G. McConnell. Am. Geologist. 
vol. Ill, p. 22. 1889; Rep. Prog. Can. Geol. Sur., 1886. Report D [1887]. 
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was experienced over the northern half of North America in 
Lower Camhrian time. The Arehean floor, which, whatever 
its origin, had heen flexed and hroken, cemented, bent, eroded, 
and again flexed and eroded, producing a congeries of inextri- 
cable confusion, and almost baflSing all efforts at classifica- 
tion, was widely submerged by the early Taconic ocean. This 
ocean crept upon the primitive continent from the north and 
east. Perhaps it covered it entirely. But we know not what 
lies upon the Arehean floor in the interior of the continent 
where later rocks have been deposited and still exist. That 
area is nearly as closely sealed against the geologist as is the 
Arehean floor beneath the Atlantic. However, so far as later 
sediments do not now conceal it, the remarkable Taconic-Ar- 
chean contact seems to have been found from the Arctic sea 
to the region of the Laurentides north of lake Superior, and 
from Newfoundland to Minnesota and to the Rocky moun- 
tains. The pre-Taconic floor has also been detected at several 
points in states further south. Not only was this pre-Taconic 
floor buried under the basal Taconic beds presumably 
throughout Canadian territory from the Atlantic coast to the 
Rocky mountains, and in New York and New England, but in 
many places the Taconic strata seem to have been cotempora- 
neously disturbed by volcanic ejections, and to have been in- 
truded at a later date by great volumes of anorthosyte and 
allied basic eruptives. 



[PaljBontological Notes from Buchtel College. No. io.] 

RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE CLADODONT SHARKS. 

By E. W. Claypole. Akron. Ohio. 

Although the name Cladodus has long figured in the litera- 
ture of palaeontology, yet it has been nothing more than a name 
so far as the animal which it represented was concerned. Ap- 
plied to detached teeth it gave us no knowledge at all con- 
cerning their wearers. We knew the peculiar three- or five- 
pointed form of the little, usually black, objects in the stone, 
but all that we could affirm concerning the fish was drawn by 
analogy from the existing sharks. But the recent discovery 
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of numerous specimens of these fossils in the Cleveland shale 
of northern Ohio enables us to rearrange what we did know, 
and to add some new details which confirm and modify pre- 
vious opinion on the subject. To point out a few of these is 
the purpose of the present note. 

1. Spines. — When Prof. Traquair wrote his article for the 
Geological Magazine in 1888, the evidence for the presence or 
absence of spines on the cladodonts was insufficient for de- 
cision. So doubtful did this feature then appear to him that 
he even ventured to suggest the identity of Ctenacanthtis 
with Cladodua. ''The thought has struck me" he says, "is it 
possible that this undoubted Cladodns nuiy represent the den- 
tition of Ctcnacunthiis costellatmt, the unique specimen of 
which, with the spines in sifti, occurred in the same beds? It 
will be recollected that the onl}^ tooth visible in the specimen of 
67. coslellatus was an imperfect one, but its median cusp was 
smooth. If there is any connection here the specimen of C7. 
costeUatus must have been a young individual, as these teeth 
indicate a fish of much smaller size." *'This brings up once 
more the question of the correlation of Cladodus and Ctena- 
cfDifhus, a question which, I must admit, is still involved in 
great ohscurit}'. When I wrote my description of Ctenacan- 
tlius cihsfelUttns I was inclined to believe that Cfenacant/nts 
and Cladodus represented the spines and teeth of the same 
genus, and that the genus itself was hybodont." 

Again Prof. Traquair writes regarding Chlamydoselachus: 
*'I cannot, without farther evidence, accept Mr. Garman's very 
confident assertion that Chlami/doselachtis is a cladodont, 
leading, as it does, to the inference that Cladodus had no dor- 
sal spines." Again: ''No spine is seen in the East Kilbride 
specimen, but as the body is absent, spines may have been 
borne by the fish when complete." 

Summing up, the professor writes: ^'C ten acanthus hybodoi' 
dcs has nothing to do with Cladodus, and as regards the other 
species I rather think that if we knew the creatures to which 
they belonged they would turn out to represent several types, 
possibly very different from each other." 

We have in these passages the record of the various changes 
of opinion which the gradually increasing light led professor 
Traquair to adopt regarding this group of fossil fishes, and it 
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is II proof of great skill and sagacity that he succeeded, with 
the meager evidence afforded by so imperfect a specimen as 
must be that from East Kilbride, in constantly approximating 
to the truth at every step. This is evident when we take into 
consideration the new fossils of the Cleveland shale of Ohio. 

The several species which have already been described and 
others still awaiting examination leave no standing ground 
for the theory that (■ladodmt and Cfenacanthus were identical 
or even nearly related to one another. Setting aside the 
weighty, but not determinative fact, that with one or two 
very doubtful exceptions, no specimens of Ctenacanthus have 
ever been found in the Cleveland shale in northern Ohio, we 
have the decisive evidence of the fossils themselves, for among 
all the numerous specimens of Cladodus that have come to 
light from this stratum of the upper Devonian, not a single 
one shows any trace of a spine on any of its fins. Several of 
these fossils are so well displayed and so well preserved that 
had fin-spines existed they could hardly have escaped detec- 
tion. The pectoral and caudal fins are very coarsely rayed 
(the former anteriorly only), but the ventrals are compara- 
tively soft. Evidence regarding the dorsal or dorsals is some- 
what less clear, but scarcely less certain, in consequence of 
the position of the fishes. 

The evidence of the fossils may therefore be regarded as 
conclusive in favor of the opinion that Cladodus was a 
genus of spineless sharks, at least so far as concerns the North 
American upper Devonian forms, and the specimen of Dr. 
Traquair bears testimony in the same direction for those of 
the Carboniferous strata. All connection with the spiny 
sharks is consequently cut olF. and it remains to discover the 
wearers of the formidable weapons so abundant in certain 
strata. 

2. Teeth. — If the evidence of these Ohio fossils is thus 
conclusive regarding the spines of the cladodonts, that con- 
cerning their teeth is not less valuable, if less assuring. In- 
deed, some of it is decidedly unsettling of previous opinion, 
for it is more than likely that one result of the study of these 
fossils w^ill be to destroy all confidence in the species of Cla- 
dodus already based on the form of the teeth. Thus far, all 
the names given rest on this basis alone. The utter uncer- 
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tainty and comparative uselessneBS of such definitions will at 
once appear when, as in the case of a still undescribed speci- 
men in Dr. Clark's collection, three forms of tooth are seen in 
the same mouth, of which two only are truly cladodont. Ob- 
viously no description resting solely on the form of a tooth 
can be maintained for any other object than for that tooth 
itself. As names for the fishes that carried the teeth they 
must evidently be very uncertain unless we can determine the 
fish to which each belonged, and this, in the light of the 
above fact, will never be in all cases possible. And even 
where it can be done it will be more philosophical to refer the 
tooth to the fish than the fish to the tooth. 

Cladodent teeth are very abundant especially in Carbonif- 
erous strata such as the Lower Carboniferous limestone of 
Illinois and Indiana and the Mountain limestone of England, 
but, with the exception of the specimen described by Dr. Tra- 
quair and perhaps one or two others, all very imperfect, we 
had until the Cleveland fossils came to light no knowledge of 
the fishes themselves. 

3. Fins. — These present a few points deserving of note. In 
the first place the pectoral fins exhibit very coarse rays in the 
anterior portion and as far as the middle, behind which point 
they become finer to the posterior extremity. There is a dis- 
tinct membranous border crossed by numerous excessively fine 
raylets or trichinosts. The number of rays seldom varies 
much from twenty and there is little forking, except in the 
smaller ones, though intermediate, secondary and even terti- 
ary rays appear toward the margin, either in consequence of 
a duplication through crowding or the persistence of a second 
and third row whose bases have been suppressed for want of 
room. It is very difficult in the specimens that I have exam- 
ined to see any trace of the "archipterygiar' form of fin, as 
defined by Gegenbaur. The fin presents a decidedly icthyop- 
terygial form, at least outside of the body, the rays extending 
continuously from the body line to the tip. Whatever struc- 
tures existed within the body as a pectoral girdle are too in- 
distinct in the crushed condition of the fossil to be positively 
identified. Possibly other specimens may exhibit these parts 
more clearly in the future, but the interpretration of the con- 
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fused and broken skeleton as now known would be too specu- 
lative to afford a sure basis for inferences. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature, especially in a 
theoretical sense, which is presented by these Devonian sharks, 
is a peculiar flap or fold of the skin which projects horizon- 
tally in front of the caudal fln and makes a most remarkable 
showing when the hinder part of the fish is preserved. The 
caudal fin is then scarcely seen, showing merely a sharp edge 
ending in a point. But the wide expansion of the flap just in 
front of it gives the appearance of a widening of the body 
that in a fish is, to say the least, extraordinary. Such a struc- 
ture is not perhaps quite unexampled among recent fishes, but 
in no case, so far as I know, can anything corresponding to 
the one here described be found. The flap is entirely mem- 
branous and shows no trace of fin-rays. Yet it was rather 
solid and has left at least as clear an impression on the stone 
as has the membranous margin of the pectoral fins. It can 
be looked on as a third pair of paired fins set back near the 
posterior extremity of the fish in a post-ventral position. 
They evidently may have been of great service to the fish in 
giving a powerful horizontal leverage against the water and 
so enabling it to strike in an upward or downward direction. 
They may thus have served, in a less degree, the same purpose 
as the flukes of the whale, enabling these sharks to ascend or 
to descend in the water with great ease and rapidity. 

These fins are attached to the sides of the animal by broad 
bases and form triangular projections whose appearance, when 
seen from below, may be likened to that of a pointed shovel. 
So far as known it seems probable that this appendage was 
common to all the species of Cladodus, 

The interest of this peculiar feature in connection with 
theoretical views that are prevalent regarding the origin of 
the paired fins is obvious. The fact of the evolution of the 
azygous fins from the primeval and embryonic continuous 
marginal membrane, seen even now in the bowfin (Amia calva) 
and other fishes and in the tadpoles, may be considered an es- 
tablished doctrine, however difficult it may at present be to 
account for the gradual concentration of the fin development 
at a few points in most of our recent fishes. But the parallel 
doctrine of the evolution of the paired fins — the archetypes. 
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of the four limbs of the vertebrata — from a supposed similar 
but horizontal membranous flap, does not at present rest on 
an equally secure basis. If it is true, then changes have oc- 
curred In these far more profound than any of which we have 
evidence in the former organs. But the greater amount of 
supposition required in the case of a lateral fin-fold is of 
course an obstacle not to be lightly estimated. And from this 
point of view it is therefore exceedingly interesting to find 
what may prove to be an ancient relic of such a primeval lat- 
eral fin in these Devonian sharks. If the archetypal fold ex- 
tended from the pectorals to the ventrals it may as well have 
extended further to the place of these post- ventrals, if we 
may so call them, and then have run into the caudal fin and 
80 met and fused with the dorsal-ventral fold, encompassing 
the body horizontally as the other encompassed it vertically. 
It may be rank heterodoxy to even hint at the existence of 
a third pair of limbs in a vertebrate. But on the above view 
there is nothing monstrous or incompatible about it. It is 
anomalous judged from the existing creation, but so was the 
pineal eye thought to be when first mooted. Yet it is now an 
accepted fact in anatomy of which, however, few traces have 
survived to the present. Possibly further discoveries in Pale- 
ontology may bring to light other indications of the curious 
organs here described. Whether the solution above suggested 
be the true one or not, it is certain that some Devonian sharks 
possessed these singular appendages whose origin must in 
some way be accounted for. 



CAMPTONITE DIKES NEAR DANBYBOROUGH, VT. 

By Vernon F. Marsters. Indiana University, Blooming^on, Ind. 

Some twenty-five miles south of Rutland, Vermont, on the 
Bennington «fe Rutland railroad, is situated the little village 
of Danhyborough. The town rests in a deep, narrow valley 
or gorge-like depression, drained by an extension of the Otter 
<!reek or river. This stream runs north through Rutland, 
Pitsford and Middlebnry and finally empties into lake 
(yhamplain at a point nearly due west of Ferrisburgh. On the 
west side of the valley, in the region of Danhyborough, the 
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rocks are composed of white crystalline limestone, and further 
west they consist of calcareous and talcose schists. The lime- 
stones in the early reports on the geology of Vermont are 
designated as the Eolian limestones. 

On the western flank of the valley in a southwesterly di- 
rection from the village were found two abandoned quarries. 
These openings are probably the Symington or Fisk quarries 
mentioned in one of Hitchcock's early reports as being inter- 
sected by dikes. 

In the upper quarry were found two dikes cutting the lime- 
stones in a direction approaching N. 47^ E. and N. 80^ E., 
about one thousand feet apart and with a thickness of one 
and five feet respectively. 

The dikes are characterized by a hypidiomorphic structure, 
dark gray in color when fresh, but rusty brown in the weath- 
ered outcrop. Although the greater part of the rock is very 
fine grained, minute lath-shaped crystals can be seen in the 
hand specimen without the aid of a lens. Scattered through 
the rock are numerous minute pockets or cavities filled with 
a white mineral substance. In some instances these prove to be 
calcite, in other (as noted in the thin sections) they consist 
of minute aggregations of feldspar crystals. 

Microscopic examination proves these rocks to be made up 
of idiomorphic hornblende of the basaltic type, augite in two 
generations, small amounts of plagioclase, and more or less 
glass in the interstices of the ground mass. Although this 
mineral mixture is regarded as a Camptonite, it nevertheless 
differs in some respects from the Campton Falls dike, which 
is regarded as the type. The '*Danby" occurrence differs from 
the type in exhibiting but one generation of hornblende. Not 
a single large phenocryst of hornblende has been found in the 
several sections made from each dike. The form present is 
lath-shaped with ragged terminations, and is identical with 
the hornblende of the second generation,, as noted in the Camp- 
ton dikes. The pleochroism, ranging from light yellow to deep 
reddish brown, is unusually strong. Numerous cross-sections 
were noted in which prismatic and pinacoidal faces were eas- 
ily recognized and in some instances the crystals were suffi- 
ciently large to show clearly the characteristic prismatic 
cleavage. 
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Aiigite occurs in taro generatione, but by far the larger por- 
tion ie allotriomorphic. It is not so prominent hs tlie horn- 
blende. Very few well- developed aiigite phenoeryete appear. 
Such us are present are usually liglit yellow in color and 
generally show eliglit pleochroibm. In dike No. 1 the allo- 
triomorphic augite is decomposed to such an extent thatonly 
the central portions remain at all fresh. A few minute indi- 
viduals of green pyroxene were found closely aaeociated with 
the augite. Plagioclaee is not very abundant. In dike No. 2 
its oceurrence is rather unique. It is not uniformly distrib- 
uted through the rock, but is apparently developed in tufts or 
aggregations of individuals. Such an arrangement presents a 
patch-like appearance in the thiu sections and in the hand- 
specimens resembles porphyritic structure. Some of these 
white incluBions were found to he pockets of calcite. The 
fresh pingioclase contains exceedingly minute acicular inclu- 
sions, many of which seem to be arranged in parallel series. 
They are regarded as apatite. The plagioclase has also suf- 
fered considerable mechanical deformation. Many of the 
larger individuals are bent and twisted to such an extent in 
some cases as to cause fracture. The groundmass consists of 
an opaque gray substance, resembling decomposed feldspar 
very closely. Considerable glass was found in the interstices 
of the feldspathic portion of the various sections. Compar- 
ing this rock with the original camptonite of Hawes, it should 
be said that the colored bisilicatea form a Inrger portion and 
the feldspar a correspondingly ^maUei- portion of the rock- 
mass than noted in sections of the type rock. 

In conclusion, then, it should be added, that white these dikes 
are legitimately regarded as camptonitcs they are somewhat 
abnormal in the development of the individual constituents, 
there being but one generation of hornblende and exceedinglg 
J'eir augite phenocrysts, fully nine-tenths of the pyroxene be- 
ing allotriomorphic. 

This is but one of u number of occurrences of camptonite 
dikes discovered within the last few years in New England 
and other states. They were first noted by J. W. Hawea* At 
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Campton Falls, N. H., and lately by Prof. J, F. Kemp* nt 
Kennebunkpprt, Me. Dr. B.J. Harrington,! of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, has found similar dikes near Montreal. 
Otliora have been described from a loenlity near Whitehall, 
N. Y.,J and Proctor, Vt., as well as from the shores of lake 
Champlain, by Prof . J. K. Kemp and the present wriler.g They 
are also known to occur on the shores of other lakes in north- 
ern Vermont and southern Quebec, especially lake Memphre- 
magog, and at Sherbroke, Quebec, n few miles north nf this 
lake. 



AURIFEROUS*lGRAVELSOF THE SIERRA NEVADA.! 

BfH. W.Turner, Waahlaglon.D. C. 

As may be seen by referring to a paj>er by Boss E. Browne 
on "The Ancient River Beds of the Forest Hill Divide,"^ and 
anotherby the writer on"The Rocks of the Sierra Nevada"** the 
Neocene Auriferous gravels of the Sierra Nevada can be 
divided into two main groups : those of the first period, com- 
posed chiefly of white quartz pebbles and light colored clays 
and sands, with minor lava flows of rhyolite; and those of the 
second period, culled by Browne the "volcanic period," formed 
during the time of the "volcanic cement" (andesite-tutf) flows. 
The former gravels are free from volcanic pebbles, the latter 
often contain them in abundance. The larger mass of the 
Auriferous gravels belong to the first period. That an era of 
erosion occurred between the deposition of the gravels of the 
first period and those of the second period is abundantly 
proven, and it therefore follows that the fossil remains found 
in the two classes of deposits should indicate some difference 

•J. P. Kkhiii: Trap dikes ni'iir Keniiebunkpurt, Me. American 
Geologist, vol, v. p. 127, March, !H1)0, 

tDr. ».,1. HnrrinKlon: Can. Gent, Survey. 1877-78, p. 430. 

jj. F. Kempanij Vernon F. Marsters: On certain cnmpLonltc dikes 
near Whitehall. Washineton Co.. X. Y. 

S- F, Kirmpniid V. F, Marstera: The trap dikes of lake Cham|tlain. 
U. S. Geol. Survey. Bull. 107. 

IPubliahcd by permission of thfi Director of the U. S. Ge.ilo(,'lc«l Siir- 

LilTt^alh Ann. Ittp, .Stiiie Mineralofrist of California, pp, 4:r>-4il5. 
nrnft'fl third p«irioa intlmles the Pleistocene ^Travels. 

Wlh Ann. Rejt. I'. S. Geolugical Survey, p. 405. 
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in age. Up to the present time however, no attempt has been 
made to discuss the remains from different localities separately. 

First Period. 

The older Auriferous gravels, or those of Browne's first pe- 
riod, have furnished nearly all the plant- remains that have been 
studied. Thus the leaves from the gravels at Chalk bluffs* 
studied by Lesquereux, belong to the older gravels, as does 
also the collection from Independence Hill, made by Dr. Cooper 
Curtice, and now in the U. S. National Museum. 

The following localities, where the older gravels are well 
exposed, have not thus far furnished many fossil plants, but 
should be carefully examined: GIbsonville, Rowland Flat, 
Poverty Hill, Scales, and Brandy City, i% Sierra county; 
Laporte and vicinity in Plumas county ; near Placerville in 
Eldorado county; the channel south of Oleta in Amador 
county; and the Chili Gulch channel in Calaveras county. 
The fossil leaves from these older gravels were thought by 
Lesquereux to indicate a Pliocene age, but later investigations 
by AfVard and Knowlton indicate that the age may be Miocene. 

Prof. Knowlton says: f "There can be no doubt but that 
the plants from Ellensburg (Washington) are similar in age 
to the Auriferous gravels and the John Day valley. The John 
Day valley deposit has always been called Miocene. The 
Auriferous gravels, on the other hand, were regarded by Les- 
quereux and others as Pliocene, but a recent examination of 
that flora based on extensive collections from Independence 
Hill, Placer county, California, seems to indicate that they 
also are probably upper Miocene in age." 

The following is a list of the plants determined by Prof. 
Knowlton from the Ellensburg locality: 

ShUj niri4itnt G()]»p. 
PopuhiH giindnliftrn H»*er. 
Pttpnlnn ruxxtlU, sp. no v. 

rhiiftft rtilifttrnini Lx. 
I'hititi* ptn udn-fulcti Lx. 

PhltdHU)* ifisMti'tH Lx. 

Phittiu'iM artntitltM / ((iopp.) H(*»*r. 
Pn/iitrifM i'nlini(hi llftT. 

.)ftlt//to/oi ItUtt'tnhltft Lx. 

*M«'moir> Mns. Comp. Z(M)1.. vol. vi. pari ii. 
fHiill. 1<AS. r. S. (n'olujjTicjtl Siirwy. p. 104. 
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Mr. J. S. Diller has lately received from Prof. Thomas Con- 
don, of Oregon, some fossil teeth of a horse-like animal, and 
has kindly allowed the writer to insert a note concerning them. 
These remains came from the Ellensburg plant beds and 
hence give additional evidence as to their age. The teeth 
were examined by professors Cope and Lucas, who report 
that they are the "right size and pattern for either Ilippothe- 
rium speciosum or //. iaoaensnm. The former has not been 
found to the northwest and the latter is said to be the com- 
moner species. Both are upper Miocene." 

The lone formation, deposited synchronously with the older 
Auriferous gravels above described, also contains fossil plants 
and other remains, and these can therefore be brought in evi- 
dence as to the age of the gravels. The deposits underlying 
the Oroville table mountain belong to this formation, and 
contain leaves at the Spring Valley hydraulic mine, and also 
at the abandoned Miocene hydraulic mine in Morris ravine. 

The leaves collected at the former locality by Diller* were 
considered by Prof. Ward to be Miocene or older in age. The 
leaves collected by the writer at the Miocene mine are mostly 
of deciduous trees and are not well preserved. Mr. W. Lind- 
gren has discovered some white fine grained beds on Dry 
slough (Smartsville atlas sheet) about five miles northeast of 
Wheatland, which contain fossil leaves, and the locality is a 
promising one for the future collector. The lone formation 
is best exposed in the area of the Jackson sheet, particularly 
above lone, but although a careful search has been made by 
the writer at many points, no fossil leaves have thus far been 
found in this region that can be determined specifically. In 
Coal mine No. 3, near lone, leaves which Prof. Knowlton con- 
sidered to be probably those of a Sequoia were obtained. Mr. 
Lindgren obtained fossil shells referred by Stearns and Dall 
to the Miocene, from beds in the Marysville buttes, and these 
beds are thought by Lindgren to belong to the lone formation. 

There is still other evidence of the Miocene age of the older 
Auriferous gravels. Underlying the tuffs of the Lassen Peak 
region are a series of light colored lake beds that have been 

♦HiilU'lin 33, U. S. (Jeolojfical Survt^y, p. 10. 
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studied by Diller* and are thought by him to be synchronous 
with the lone formation. At several points in this fresh-water 
deposit he obtained fossil leaves, and these Prof. Lesquereux 
determined as of Miocene and probably of upper Miocene age. 

Prof. F. H. Knowlton in a recent lett-er expresses the opinion 
that the flora of the Auriferous gravels have upper Miocene 
atiinities. He writes: **Out of 55 species found in Alaska, 
and belonging with hardly any doubt to the Eocene, no less 
than 17 are common to the Auriferous gravels and allied for- 
mations of California, whicli is sutlicient to grade the beds 
down at least to the Miocene. 1 am also finding a number of 
plants from the Yellowstone National park that are common 
to California. The park flora is in turn clearly allied to the 
Fort Union (Eocene), which also tends to bringdown the Au- 
riferous gravels flora. The only thing against the Miocene 
age of the California flora is its evident close relation to the 
living, and even this might be modified by a re-study of the 
material.'' 

Prof. Knowlton's opinion is based on a study of leaves from 
many different localities, but chiefly from the gravels of the 
first period. 

Inteumediate Period. 

The plant beds in Mohawk valley and at the Monte Cristo 
mine in Spanish Peak+ are overlain by andesitic breccia. 
They pretty certainly represent formations later in age than 
the white quartz gravels and associated deposits above de- 
scribed, but it is not certain that they represent the distinctly 
later second period of the ''volcanic cement'' flows. The same 
is true of the deposits under the Tuolumne table mountain, 
studied by Lesquereux, which have been covered by a flow of 
basalt, and of the Dodson mine gravel from which the fossil 
wood Avducarioxylon was obtained. The latter deposit is 
also under basalt, the kind elsewhere called the older basalt, 
which is older than the '^volcanic cement'' (andesite-tuff) 
flows, hut probably younger than the rhyolite flows that are 
associated with the earlier white (juartz gravels. 

The pebbles of the gravel deposits of this intermediate 

*F]i«rhih Ann. K»-i)t. V. S. (i»'()l.)<rical Survey, pp. 4KM22; and Journal 

of (i(M)l()«ry, \-(,l. 11^ pp. IVJ-.')!. 

fF(Hirt<Mntli Ann. U<*pt. V . S. ( n'nloL^ical Survey, i)p. 4(>6-C7. 
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period are chiefly of the pre-CretaceouB sedimentary and ig- 
neous rocks and are usually dark in color; such gravel is fre- 
quently called ''bull or bastard gravel" by the miners, as it is 
often less auriferous than the white quartz gravel, and is not ' 
always of economic importance. It should be noted thatLes- 
quereux made no distinction in age between the leaves from 
under the Tuolumne table mountain and those from the 
probably older gravels at Chalk blutfs. 

Second Period. 

Plant remains that are without doubt from materials of the 
second period are not abundant. Those collected by the writer 
consist chiefly of fossil wood from the ^'volcanic cement"(ande- 
site-tufF) itself. Some of these specimens have been examined 
by Prof. Knowlton, who identified Cupressinoxyfoti and Pity- 
oxylofi. It should be noted that the materials of the second 
period are largely coarse gravels with few layers of fine sedi- 
ment calculated to preserve the leaves and stems of plants. 
The gravels of the Dogtown mine, 8 miles north of Altaville 
(Jackson folio), and those south of San Andreas belong to 
the second period as do also the Neocene shore gravels of the 
Jackson folio. 

In regard to the vertebrate remains reported on so fully by 
Prof. Whitney, it may be noted that many of those bones came 
from deposits which are known to the writer to be later in 
age than those furnishing the plants. This is certainly true 
of some of the localities where mastodon remains have been 
found. Thus the gravels at Horse Shoe bend* are Pleistocene 
in age, while other localities are probably Miocene. 

The following quotation from Dr. Dallf is significant on 
this point: "Cope has pointed out that among the vertebrates 
from these gravels one (JClotheriam) is not Pliocene nor even 
upper Miocene, but belongs to the Eocene or lowest Miocene 
(White River group), while Mastodon ohscurus is upper Mio- 
cene." 

The Elotherium referred to by Cope was found at Douglass 
Flat (Big Trees atlas sheet) in Calaveras county, but the ma- 
terial from which it came is not definitely described. The 
only specimen of Mastodon ohscurus reported by Whitney 

*Aiirif(yrinis C» ravels, p. 2G1. 

f lUilh'tiii No. 84, U. S. Geolo«?ical Siirvtn-. p. 222. 
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from the Sierra Nevada was found by Dr. Lorenzo Yates on 
Dry creek, Stanielaiie county, but in this case also the kind 
of material is not indicated, so that without fuller information 
these specimens are not of much value for determining the 
age of the Auriferous gravels. A locality that promises much 
was discovered by i), D. Voy* "on a nameless dry creek trib- 
utary to Bear creek, in Mercedf county, near the line of Mar- 
iposa, about six miles southwest of Indian Gulch. The rocks 
at this place consist of a coarse, friable, light colored volcanic 
ash, which envelopes a large quantity of bones, and also con- 
tains the remains of vegetation, and especially the casts of 
some small fruit or seed vessel, the relations of which have 
not been made out." 

In a paper on the geology of mount Diablo* the writer 
called attention to the Kirker pass fossil locality where there 
are leaf-beds with fossil wood, associated with beds containing 
marine shells which have been referred to the Pliocene. Ande- 
site-tutfp form part of the same series. A large collection 
should be made of all of these fossils, for here we have in the 
marine shells a check on the value of plant remains for the 
determination of the Tertiary deposits of California. 

It is suggested in the bulletin on mount Diablo that the 
beds at Corral Hollow are of the same age as those at Kirker 
pass, and inasmuch as the marine shells at the latter locality 
are prett}' certainly Pliocene, it was believed that the Corral 
Hollow series must also be Pliocene. The correlation of the 
beds nt the two localities was made on the basis of similar 
volcanic deposits (andesitic tutf and conglomerate) occurring^ 
at both places. On referring to his note-book the writer finds 
a section representing the Corral Hollow plant beds, which 
are composed of fine whitish material, resting on a series con- 
taining fossil oysters, and overlain with apparent conformity 
bv the volcanic conglomerate beds. Another visit to the local- 
ity will therefore be necessary to determine whether or not 
the plant beds are older than tiie andesitic materials. 

The andesitic tutf's at Kirker pass, however, also overlie the 

*Aiirifrrniis<Jrav«'Is, Whitin-v, p. '217 '>iS. 

ri'lii** pari ot" M«'r('»Ml cmnity is n*»\v calhMl .Ma(l«'ra county. 

^IJull. < MM.l. S»c. Am., vol. II, pp. *{1H)-:{1);. 
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leaf beds, but the writer's recollection is that in the latter 
case the series is, without doubt, conformable. 

The following partial analysis of the fine white material 
containing the fossil leaves at Corral Hollow was made by 
Messrs. Steigerand Stokes, of the U. S. Geological Survey. The 
analysis does not appear to suggest with any certainty the 
nature and source of the material, but is given here in order 
to have it on record : 

No. 44^ Sierra Nevada Collection. 

Si O2 63.07 P2 O5 .24 

AI2O3 17.02 K2O 1.53 

Fea 03 3.96 Naa O 3.^3 

Fee O2 1.08 

If considered as fine grained tuff, the material is evidently 
of andesitic origin. 

Another locality where Miocene shells are associated with 
beds containing fossil wood is on Ocoya creek. A third local- 
ity is that already mentioned in the Marysville buttes, where 
Mr. Lindgren found marine shells in what he considers the 
lone formation, and in the same deposits are plant remains. 
The following reports by Prof. F. H. Knowlton give inform- 
ation about the fossil flora of the Sierra Nevada additional to 

that in print: 

liejmrt on amall collection of FomhU Plants from Poverty Hill and Monte 
Crinto mine on Spanish Peak^ California, submitted by H, W. Turner^ 
January 31, 189,5. 

Monte Cristo Mine on Spanish Peak. 

This matorial consists of small fragments. None of the leaves are 
preserved entire, the best consisting of the basal i^ortion only. These 
leaves all belong to a single species, Laurus salieifolia Lx., (Cf. Cret. and 
Tert. Fl.. p. 252, pi. LVIII, figs. 4. 5.) This species was originally de- 
scribetl from Corral Hollow and has not before been detected at the 
Monte Ci'isto mine, as far as I know. 

Poverty Hill. 

This material consists of a single piece of matrix on which are frag- 
ments of small dicotyledonous leaves. None of them are sutticiently 
well preserved to admit of satisfactory determination. They .seem to 
belong to the Cnpuliferie, but beyond this it is impossible to venture. 

Report on small collection of Fossil Learcjt from Volcano) Hill, Placer Co., 
California Sent for ejeamination by H. W. Turner. 

This collection consists of about seven small fragments of matrix. A 
considerable number of fragments of leaves are present, but unfortu- 
nately not a giDgle leaf is perfect, and consequently the determinations 
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an.* all ofK'n lo (]uestion. AVilh mort* or l»'ss iinctrtainly the followinfi: 
si>eci»*s hav»' b»-t*n dt'tHrminvd: 

Fi^'UM nhaMtftittiit Lx. ": 

Ptfpubiit zaffffaffii HoiT? 

PhitunuM apjHH(ficul*i(tt Lx.'.' 

Qttfrruk sp.? 

Perxea (tilUri L.x.": 

Phi lit atim*. 
Of iht'Si' Firuj* Jtiyntiiln, PopuluM ziidtfti'^hi and Phttunu* apprndi^'ulnta 
Cum*' fn»m the Aurif»'mus cravels al Chalk hliiifs. Nevada county, and 
Firuif x/t/iJttt NxtM siiul Penit»i dHU-ri from the Miocene S4i-called. of Shasta 
counl\ . While it is manifestly unsafe to draw verv definite conclusions 
from these mea::t*r data, it is i»n»bable that the ajre is Mi<K'ene.'* 

The Volcano Hill beds probably belong to the lone forma- 
tion and are so represented on Lindgren's Sacramento geologic 
atlas sheet. The hill is not indicated by name on the map. 
It is on the ridge north of Kock creek, about three and a half 
miles north of Folsom, and about one-half mile west of the 
road to Kocklin. The hill is composed mostly of coarse gran- 
itic sandstone with some fine grained layers, in one of which 
the fossil leaves were collected. The sandstone of the top is 
irregularly eroded and reddened in places, looking somewhat 
as if burned, and the hill probably took its name from this 
peculiarity. The strata are approximately horizontal. The 
surrounding rock is granite. 

The age of the Auriferous gravels has been discussed and 
the literature bearing on the subject reviewed by Diller in his 
paper on "Revolution in the topography of the Pacific Coast,"* 
which is an abstract of a fuller article to appear in the four- 
teenth annual report of the director of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. Prof. Diller concludes from the evidence he 
presi-nts that the Auriferous gravels are largely of Miocene age> 
and uses this eviilence to prove the same age for the old sur- 
face of erosion of the Sierra Nevada, which has been preserved 
intact at many points under the "volcanic cement'' flows. That 
this old surface of erosion was formed during the Auriferous 
gravel period seems unquestionable. Prof. Diller also con- 
siders that an old peneplain at the north end of the Sacra- 
mento valley is continuous with and of the same age as that 
of the Sierra Nevada, while Lawson suggests in his paper on 

^Journal of GeologA*. vol. u, pp. 32-54. 
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*The Geomorphogeny of the coast of northern California"* 
that thie peneplain of the Sacramento valley may be the same 
as the one he describes in that paper, and this Coast Range 
peneplain he shows to be Pliocene or later in age. While this 
article is merely suggestive of future work, it would be very 
incomplete without reference to Kemp's '*Ore Deposits of the 
United States," of which a new and revised edition has just 
been issued (1895). Prof. Kemp discusses the age of the 
Auriferous gravels, and gives very full references to the litera- 
ture. 

At the present time it appears injudicious to the writer to 
consider the age of even the older gravels as a settled ques- 
tion. Much light may be expected when the collections of 
fossil plants from these gravels now in the U. S. Nati- 
onal Museum are thoroughly investigated, and compared with 
floras from other localities in western America. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Deep Shaft at Livomia, N. Y. 

A very interesting contribution to economic geology and 
especially to the knowledge of the succession of faunas in 
some of the Paleozoic rocks is the account of geological re- 
sults from the excavation of the Livonia salt shaft in Living- 
ston county, N. Y., as given by Mr. D. D. Luther, in the Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the state geologist of New York 
(1895). Probably never before has a geologist had the 
opportunity of observing on such a grand scale the con- 
secutive variations in sedimentation and in associations of 
organic forms as has been afforded by this immense probe into 
the Devonian rocks. Here is a shaft measuring 14 by 24 feet 
and extending to a depth of 1,432 feet, which means that 
nearly 20,000 cubic yards of sedimentary and fossiliferous 
rock were taken out, foot by foot, in vertical sequence, and 
all of this was spread out, in order, under the eyes of a geolo- 
gist. 

♦Bull. Dept. Oeol. Univ. Cala., vol. i, p. 271. 
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Such enterprises as sinking deep wells and shafts are, as 
every geologist has learned, usually executed without much 
demonstration, perhaps because of the possibility of disap> 
•pointment which they carry with them. The geologist often 
hears- of them only by accident, and then too late to secure 
accurate information, so that the average well or shaft record 
is of very little value in determining thicknesses of successive 
strata. But it appears from Prof. Hall's introductory chap- 
ter to this report that a personal invitation was extended to 
him by the officers of this salt company, to keep a geologist on 
the ground during the progress of these excavations, which 
otherArise would not have become widely known except to 
those financially interested in them. Nearly two years were 
occupied in sinking this shaft, although there was apparently 
some delay in getting the geological watcher on the ground, 
as Mr. Luther's actually recorded entries began 320 feet below 
the surface. It is stated, however, that the succession above 
this was accurately made out from natural sections in the 
vicinity^, aided by the debris taken from the shaft. The re- 
port is lucid,concise, free of padding, and well illustrated. 

The section is, of course, important in its bearing upon the 
geology of the salt in western New York, and must be of no 
little value to those practically interested in the result of this 
extensive industry in that region; but its highest service is 
the determination of an unimpeachable record of stratigraphic 
and organic succession. The rock series traversed is from the 
lower part of the upper Devonian (lower Portage) to the salt 
beds, near the middle of the Salina group, and some of its 
more striking peculiarities may be brietl}' stated. The last 
327 feet of the section are unfossiliferous hydraulic limestones, 
gypsums and marls. Just above them, or rather, in their 
upper part, is a well developed Tentaculite limestone fauna, 
extending through a vertical thickness of 35 feet, which alone 
represents the entire Lower Helderberg formation so distinct- 
ly diiferentiated in its typical and more eastern exposures. 
Overlying this is a conglomerate of blocks of hydraulic lime- 
stone cemented by a silicious sand. The hydraulic blocks 
appear to have been derived from the underlying strata, and 
are without fossils, while the cement contains species occur- 
ring elsewhere in the Oriskany sandstone and the Schoharie 
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grit, or the later Upper Helderberg faunas. Near the top of 
theCorniferous limestone is a remarkable layer composed of 
minute gypsum crystals in an amorphous gypsum base. After 
the appearance of the fauna of the Marcellus shales, there was 
an abrupt return, for a brief period, of many of the Cornifer- 
ous species, and when these had disappeared and a character- 
istic Marcellus fauna bad again held sway for a considerable 
time, there was an. abrupt appearance of a highly developed 
Hamilton shales fauna (Stafford limestone) which, again, 
«oon retreated, leaving the field to the Marcellus species and 
their bituminous environment. The influences of the Marcel- 
lus conditions, both physical and organic, are carried far up- 
ward beyond their usual limit, and the return of the Hamil- 
ton fauna, together with the elimination of the bituminous 
matter from the sediments, is a very gradual process. Through- 
out the entire section the range and individual development 
of each species are carefully recorded. Mr. Luther's report is 
supplemented by some paleontological notes and descriptions 
by J. M. Clarke. 

The real geological importance of such deep shafts can not 
be overestimated as the results derived therefrom have a 
mathematical precision. We learn that the preparations for 
the monster exposition at Paris in 1900 are contemplating a 
proposition from deputy M. Paschal Grousset to put down a 
shaft on the exposition grounds 1,500 meters, or about a mile, 
in depth. If such an exploit were feasible (the increase of 
temperature downward would probably curtail it), it would 
certainly be a most profitable venture on behalf of exact strat- 
igraphy and terrestrial physics, although it might not settle 
the questions which M. Grousset wishes to elucidate and 
which are thus stated by a special correspondent: "(1) 
Whether the theory of the central fire of the earth be fact or 
fiction, (2) whether this source of internal heat, if such exist, 
be accessible or utilizable, (3) whether or not the sub-soil of 
Paris serves as a roof to a vast ocean of soft water." The 
language is as bold as the proposition, and if such amazing 
conditions exist beneath Paris, it is certainly high time the 
Parisians did something about it. 
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The Earth*s Age. 

In the first number of yatt(re for the present year (vol. 51^ 
pp. 224-'227, Jan. 8, 1895), Prof. John Perry of London pub- 
lished a criticism of the estimate reached long ago by Sir 
William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin), from consideration of 
the earth's present crustal temperature, the downward increase 
of its heat, and its probable original temperature when first 
beginning to cool and become encrusted, that the duration of 
geologic time represented by the sedimentary formations is be- 
tween 20 and 400 million years, and that probably this duration 
must be no more than 100,000,000 years. Professor Perry, 
however, assuming an increased rate of conductivity of rock 
at very high temperatures, worked out the problem anew, ob- 
taining the result that the earth's cooling to its present tem- 
perature gradient has required more than 9,600,000,000 years. 
This conclusion had been submitted in correspondence to 
Lord Kelvin, whose reply, following Prof. Perry's discussion, 
acknowledges the need of further experiments on the thermal 
conductivity of rocks, but doubts that it would be found to 
vary so as to justify Perry's greatly increased estimate of ge- 
ologic time. 

During the same month (last January) Lord Kelvin con- 
ducted some experiments on highly heated rocks, confirming 
earlier work by Dr. Robert Weber, which together show that 
conductivity does not increase with temperature, which in- 
crease Prof. Perry had assumed. Instead, it is found that 
basalt and marble are practically unchanged in conductivity, 
while rock salt, anhydrite, and quartz show an important de- 
crease. Lord Kelvin therefore, in a recent short article in 
Xnturc (vol. 51, pp. 48S-440, March 7, 1895 K still holds to his 
original figures, or is even inclined to reduce them. He quotes 
somewhat fully, and with approval, the paper on this subject 
by Mr. (Maronce King in the Atiieriatn Jottrnal of Science for 
January, ISU8, based on the laboratory experiments of Dr. 
Carl Barus, with di.'ibase under great heat and pressure, for 
the r. S. tieolo^ioal Survey. This investigation, indicating 
that the earth's a^o soaroely exceeds the minimum limit of 
Lord Kelvin's earlier estimates, is now regarded by him as 
pri>bably vory near to the truth. Kelvin says of King's in- 
vestigation : **I am not led to ditlVr much from his estimateof 
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24 million years. But, until we know something more than 
we know at present as to the probable diminution, or still 
conceivably possible augmentation, of thermal conductivity 
with increasing temperature, it would be quite uninteresting 
to publish any closer estimate.'^ 

Lord Kelvin further directs attention to the physical and 
astronomic investigations of Helmholtz, Newcomb, and oth- 
ers, who have shown that the sun's light and heat can have 
been supplied as now probably no longer than a score or a 
very few scores of million years. His article ends with the 
following quotation from the conclusion of King's paper: 
*'The concordance of results between the ages of sun and earth 
certainly strengthens the physical case, and throws the bur- 
den of proof upon those who hold the vaguely vast age, de- 
rived from sedimentary geology." 

It thus appears, according to the physicists, that the facts 
of geology and of biologic evolution have occupied less time 
than we might suppose indispensible from observations on the 
rate of changes during the recent and historic period. Geol- 
ogists and paleontologists, however, will be reluctant to ac- 
cept so meager an allowance of time, and it seems very desir- 
able that observations from all sources bearing on the problem 
shall be placed on record. Such observations are obtained by 
Mr. G. K. Gilbert from field work for the U. S. Geological 
Survey in Colorado, where, as stated by him in the last num- 
ber of the Journal of Geology (vol. iii, pp. 121-127), he sug- 
gests, from alternations of shale and limestone deposits, 
thought to be perhaps referable to the astronomic cycles of 
precession of the equinoxes and nutation, that only a part of 
the Cretaceous series may represent a duration of some 20,- 
000,000 years. This implies one of the highest estimates for 
the age of the earth which has ever been founded on the rate 
of sedimentation. It is quite incompatible with the physical 
and astronomic estimates before noted, and indeed it far 
transcends the commonly supposed needs of geology and hi- 
ology- These might well be content with Kelvin's 100 million 
years, but cannot well see room for their history if that time 
must be reduced to King's 24 million years. w. u. 
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slalc. -sii-cUlly lh<>sf iif ih>- SiliirJun. Pari I. like the nthor membpra 
of ihi- »^rl*'s iif flnnl rvjairis. is nn ol«g«nt and tnstrrul book, snmpliimis 
in iis lar^e iinitrto torm antl brvi-lvd bonrds. cn-dilahle in lis pivss-work 
and sii|ierjiir in its litho^iraphy. especially in thai of the 2!) plates accom- 
{■anyin^ Mr. I'lrich's memnir on I»wer Silurian Hryoxoa. The xinc- 
plal>-3 ill list rnlini: Messrs. Winchell and Schiicheri's chnplers on 
spiiD^s. iiraptulilea and rurals. and un the l{rni:hiii|>iiilHare elTeclive and 

Thi- b»>k is iniroduo-d by an "Hi'itoricnl Ski-Ich of Invesiipdions iif 
the I>iwer Silurian in the upper Mississiiipi Valli'y,'"by Punt: Wincheu. 
and Mr. K. <), iLKini. This is a valiinble summary of all siiidics. in- 
cidental and pri>irarled. of Ihesi- f<irmHli>itis in the stale or ils immedi- 
ate vicinily. "The |>ali-onlo1ogy of ihe Ijivct-r Silurian." say ihe 
authors, "as cxemfilifled in the rucks uf Miiinesiiln and adjoinini: states. 
has bei-n stranEely uverloi'ikeil and nejElei'led," Were (lie casi' ditferent 
the .stall- )^■ol(>)^ist mitfht nut have fell rutled ii|xiii to p>vluce Ihe im- 
liurlanl ir^alis^-s in Ibis book, and science will nol. in the lii;ht of the 
pres>-ut. complain nf thi-se omissions uf the [last . 

Chapter I is a description of the "Cn-tacnms F.«sil Plants from Min- 
nesota." by lh<: late Leo I.EMiUEttM'x. and is acromiMUied by two 
plates of leaves. A considerable jtorlion of il is dev<iii'd to some general 
consideratiunt jiertaining lo the disiri bill ion iinil derivation of ihe 
American Crelaceoun flora, and is followed by descriptions of 'J!l sgiecies 
from llinliea'>ta. 6of which an> new. 14 nccurrinjc in tin- bi-ds of Kansas 
and NebrMkk. end Sin thnw of Greenland. 

Cbftpter II ■■ enlilled "The Vlcruscoiml Fauna of the Cretaceous in 
HlnMaMa. with ulditlOM fmm Nebraska and Illinois (Fornminifera. 
lUdMuU. ODceoIIihB. Rhabdolilhs.)'* by Antrosy Wimidward and 
■ W. TwWAB. It l> prefaced by some ratbi-r inconsniiient ob- 
avm the InporUnce of the micruscojie in iialii>ntol(i)!y and Ihe 
:iri ,1 . umulations uf s]H>res lo Ihe oit-pnt- 
.iroiiiii 111 the aiithoni' preparative meih- 
•l-Tii-s *«", for the moRI jiarl extremely 
iluctloTiof Ihe original descriptions, but 
■•ttlvuOK h( having been made with e.vtn'me 
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care and with a remarkable command of literature. There are three 
plates of good figures accompanying the paper, but it is unfortunate 
that the degree of enlargement represented by these figures is not given 
in each case, as in but a few instances is the actual size of sfiecies stated 
in the descriptions. A most unusual and striking feature of this chap- 
ter, however, speaking worlds for the authors' diligent and patient study 
of the work of other writers, is that not a single new species is described. 
Prof. Winchell follows this papier with brief remarks on the occurrence 
of other Cretaceous fossils in Minnesota. 

Chapter III. **S|)onge8, Graptolites and Corals from the Lower Silu- 
rian of Minnesota,*' by N. H, Winchell and Charles Schuchekt, was 
briefly noticed in the American Geologist (vol. xii, p. 331) at the time 
of its first ap[)earance in the separate form. It is accompanied by two 
zinc plates. The chapter opens with a compiled description of the 
genera lieeeptaeuHtes and hehdditeti, followed by synopses of the Ameri- 
can species; and briefly discusses the imperfectly known Lepidolites, Ul- 
rich, which shows some close affinities to the latter genus. At this point 
is introduced an important contribution by Mr. Ulrich bearing upon the 
nature of the genus Anomalo^pongia. As the e-\ternal form of this sponge 
has not been made out, the author's observations and inferences are based 
wholly on a portion of the spicular structure. This is certainly most 
interesting. The dermal wall is composed of very closely set spicules 
having three horizontal arms, each of which is biaxial. The entering 
ray is enormously swollen and the continuation of its axis beyond the 
horizontal rays is atrophied to a node. The aspect of the spicule is that 
of a pentactin. With another horizontal ray it might well be compared 
to a similar appearing structure in Receptaculitr^. Did the outer node, 
representing the continuation of the vertical axis, not exist, the form 
might be understood as a m<xlifiCHtion of a tetractin, but, as it is im- 
possible to set aside the node as a fortuitous or incidental occurrence, 
the spicule certainl}* seems to be an "anomalous" pentactin whose deri- 
vation it is dittlcult to understand. The author states that **the sponge 
was probably originally silicious," but it would hardly be iK>ssibIe that 
such a spicular form could be a derivative of the hexactin. If its rela- 
tions are with Receptaculitett, a genus which, on some hands, is regarded 
as neither silicious nor a sjionge, it may have to follow that in its taxo- 
nomic wanderings; one could, however, scarcely question the sponge 
nature of Anomalo»pongia , and it is to be hoped that more may be 
learned of its external form. To the family Dictyospongidif is referred 
the genus Jiauffelta, Ulrich. We believe Mr. Ulrich's previous arrange- 
ment has here been followed, but in this instance it is palpably incor- 
rect. The fossil shows no relation to the dictyosponges, and Rautf,who 
seems to have had specimens in hand, protests, with suicidal intent, 
that it is not an organism. The German spongisi also suggests that 
some of Ulrich's genera, which are referred to the pharetrones, are lith- 
istids, and he has further regarded the species llindia parta Ulrich as a 
synonym for, or, at most, a variety of H. ftph^raidalvt Duncan, but the 
latter view may be ascribed to p<»rsonal dissimilarities in the apprehen- 



i\<.n i.r sr-^cific vhIiics. TIk- |.Tti«n <.f this chapK-p which lr>-als of lh«- 
filiiiii).'>-k is th" mint l>-iiirihy niid iinti>rtnni. Otii- may wmider hi>w any 
nrritt-r C'lilii adufil siicli iin inc<m;rrii(ius lol of family iiMm*>s as Rtefptn- 
ratitiih'. Ili'lji-i'f-iiyiM. J'Mil-itl-Hi'amt r>(r[if/<iiJ(V,.( Hilhuiii (lis^iiiisiiiR 
tht v»lii- '<r thi-i>h>^'rvaliims ii>Tr bMiii;ht ti><:-th<'r and whii-li an-, for 
th<- mint |.art. t1i»s- of Mr. E. (>. I'lriili. H--(\il-t ih-- forms r<-f<-rr<-<l to. 
»f>'WM'^<'->'-^>'fi-'<-ii|>l"lit-> anil Corals an- di-siTihu-d. amoiiL' tlii'm the 
tyt-. "f n ii-w L-iiU'iiif Zi«niliaria, I.i--h,i„iri-i l^j>-t. In all, th<- i-l>a[>l<>r 
■■mhnici.-s ill'isirati'il il'-scripiioiis juid i>'Vii-ws iif 31 sirfrii-s; but flvi* of 
Ihcs- Hn- n-w. iitid llm-<' of itii-' llvi- iin- aciivdil^d l.> Mr. VIrich. 

<'h;i|.l^rIVi*-<liilhflji«-.TSiii.riiiti|{r.ui».ii,.f Miinit-s..iH,-b> K.O. 
rudui. -xt-iidsfrom |<. !•« 1..1.. -XiVl. :ii:d is illustra1<-d with 3S |.lali>!,. 
This imi-Ttarji i-hai.t-r has aln-ady b.-.-n brii-Hy r.-f.-rn-.l to in thv Amer- 

ti^nlM'aii i>..n-b<'L'iv.'ti. This ifroiif «r sm:.]) Hiid (■•>m|.l.'.\ fossils hns so 
I0HL' .-i.li^t-l Ih- ;.iith..r-* b.'S( aclivily. that frw stilllHUs h;ivf followtti 
himel.»"lj -m.ii^'li iob.-.-niiil>-dlo-xiir.ss aiiythiiiL-hiit >'iK-omiums up- 
on lii>afrijnii'li>.lim-nl*. Th>- ]iii]><'r o|icni> wilh iiiiniductiiry !«!;:>■)> ii|>iii 
ih*.- miir{ihi>!i-t!y. t>-rmin>>locy. iiri-siTVtilion and niflhiids of hiiidy. clas- 
Mticatii'ii aixl t'"''>»:<<^al disiribittiiiTi. "T>< th>- Hry<ixon, " iht> aiiihor 
writi-s. ill his ii|i>>iiiiiL' ]>aTat'riii>h. "must bi- Hvcordcd iht- tlrst rank 
amoHi: thr various classes thai an- ri-iirvsentwi in thi- Lower AilurJHii 
rocks of Miniii-M'ta. Thi-y an- I'DlitU-d lo Ihis dislinclioii. Hrst. brtauw 
of Ihejrn-ui vnripiy of form ami smictim' found amoni; thim. anil. 
M-cond. (■•■oaiiM- of their exceeding abiindaiiiv." Rls<.-wh<Ti>. as hen-. 
Mr. ririeh has rlaimt-d the Itr.miHMt as the tH-«< hori»>n markers of tho 
earlier Siliiriuii, and he may l»o fully jiistitled in the claim, wen ili(iiit;h 
a faiiiial ilivision on such a basis is Ix-.toml the |;ras]> of ihe mitjority of 
fiik-1'tiMNii.'i-ls- Thed<-scri]>th>i)sar<- |>ersi>ic!ici<iiis. lb.- ohservaiiuns 
aciil>- iiNil )a'iietriitin)r and Ihe n-siills nre of fiiiidameiita] value. 

<hN|ii'-r V. -The I^.wer Sihiriaii Brachioi-«la of Sliniiesot.t." by X. 
H. WixiHKM. andCiiAHLE- SiHiiHKKT. covers |>|.. IKKl-lTJ and |ilalfS 
2i-:i4. Tweniy-iiine new st"-cies and vurieiies an- described, most of 
Ihev- drscri] ■lions havini: already ttei-n jMiblished in llie .\Miiiti<.'.vN Oe- 

OI.IHifT. t. SI. V. 

n. 0,.^.^!/./ CmiNifiil h'-iHif. R. I. Hy U. 1,. Cui.i.iK. (Trans. WIs- 
GonMn Acad. Sri., Artsnnd lA'ttcrs. vol. s. |>ii. IttO-XM). pi. 4. March. 
ISftVl This isiiKmnIt Islnntllyin^ in NarrairHasell bay. jnsl west of 
New[Hirl. The main part of the island consists of a series of schists, 
often graphitic, wtth some Inlertwddvd itriis and conslome rales, the 
whole presenlin^ a Iblcknen uf 1.800 feet. In Ihe lower jmrliun of this 
series Ctrbonifenmi plants have brrn found. Uncoiiformably below 
t^hltt (rHi-s U u coarw lurplit Hilc Muiitf ftnnltc and a gn-en tlintj- 
ileot iinkii->iiii a^o. Tlw emuUe \% n\ mi>re r'-c'iiiilale tlian the 
i ilau-. The AiitliuT prcMfnU «<rM«n«a tO»ho>« that thv above !• the true 
LtirMinrr. tn uiijinillJiHi 1utf^BM|taUhi Mhlsis and Ihe sUit- arR of 

of the foriner. 
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its differences being due to contact with the granite. All the rocks of 
the island have been subjected to intense dynamic action and a num- 
ber of minerals have been developed in the schists, among which are 
garnet, andalusite and ottrelite. Cutting the rocks of the island are a 
series of dikes whose structure and comiwsition ally them with the 
minettes. u. s. g. 

The Geomorphogeny of the Coant of noriJurn California, By Andrew C. 
Law^son. Bulletin of the Department of Geology, University of Cali- 
fornia, vol. I, No. 8, pp. 241-271. (Berkeley, Nov., 1894.) This paper 
supplements Prof. Lawson's former study of the diastrophism of the 
California coast south of San Francisco (reviewed in the Am. Geolo- 
gist, vol. XIV, pp. 5535-338, Nov., 1894). The sequence of the Pliocene 
and Pleistocene history of the coast farther north is given as follows: 1. 
The development in Pliocene time of a great coastal peneplain, with 
correlative accumulation of marine sediments. A delta formation in 
Humboldt county, called the Wild-cat series, measures about one mile 
in thickness perjwndicular to the dip of the strata, which ranges from 
15^ to 25°. 2, The orogenic deformation of parts of the i)eneplain and 
the folding of the Pliocene strata, the general altitude of the peneplain, 
where not so disturbed, remaining about the same. 3. The reduction 
of the upturned soft Pliocene strata to base-level, and the limited exten- 
sion of the peneplain in between the uplifted blocks of the other dis- 
turbed areas. 4. Pleistocene epeirogenic uplifting of the peneplain, 
with its residual monadnocks, to an elevation for the plain of from 1,- 
600 to 2,100 feet above the sea level, the adjacent mountainous tracts 
participating in the same movement. 5. The advance in the new geo- 
morphic cycle to a stage of late adolescence or early maturity. 0. A 
very recent local sag or depression of about 100 miles of the coast adja- 
cent to the Golden Gate, and the consequent flooding of the stream val- 
leys by the ocean. The subsidence known by the depth of water in the 
narrowest part of the Golden Gate is at least 378 feet. 

In the vicinity of cape Mendocino,which is in Humboldt county, the 
early Pleistocene epeirogenic movement appears to have elevated the 
land for a geologically very short time to an altitude about 3,000 feet 
above it« present hight, as shown by the submarine fjords which Prof. 
George Davidson has found by soundings for the U. S. Coast Survey. 
This maximum extent of the uplift is not considered in the present 
paper, but it seems to have been very important in its results as the 
chief cause of the accumulation of the Pleistocene ice-sheet, having 
been a part of the great epeirogenic uplift which affected the whole 
width of the continent to the mouth of the Hudson river, with its simi- 
larly deep submerged fjord. w. u. 

AnnaU qf Brttiih Geology, 1893. A digest of the books and papers pub- 
Kthed during the year, with an introductory rerieic. By J. F. Blake. 
(London, Dulau & Co., 1895.) This annual contribution to the geology 
^f the world consists, as its title explains, of a synoptical digest of the 
progress made by British geologists. It would be well if every coun- 
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try*s contribution could be summarized in like manner. It is of great 
value to workers outside of Britain, whore the special literature of Brit- 
ain is less accessible. The editor*s introductory review is the most 
valuable single part of the volume, especially to geologists not resident in 
Britain. It may be objected that necessaril}' such a review is tainted 
by the coloring which it may receive from the reviewer's own ideas. 
But that we do not deem a fault. Every competent geologist is entitled 
to his opinion and to the right to make it effective, and any geologist 
who by great labor contributes to the general fund and to the clearness 
of the geological ideas current in his day, is a benefactor to the science. 
He should not be n-quired to renounce his individuality nor to smother 
his sentiments. Besides, if any geologist puts himself under the burden 
of annually condensing and publishing the work of British geologists, 
he should be accorded the presumptive possession of geological acumen 
suflicient to guide him, and a sufficiently high sense of fairness to make 
him render justice ill his judgments. He must be a geologist who is 
personally devoied to the cause of geology and to hard work. If he 
have his own ideas on some geological questions they will be pretty 
likely to be grounded on the best of evidence. 

This is the fourth volume of this series, which began with the year 
1890. The four volumes are sold at thirty shillings. n. h. w. 

Results of a Transcontinental Series of Gravity Measurements. By 
George Rockwell Putnam. Notes &n the (Jrarity Determinations Re- 
ported by Mr. G. R. Putnam. By Grove Karl Gilbert. (Philosophi- 
cal Soc. of Washington, Bull. vol. 13, pp. 31-76, pi. 5, April, 1895.) 
Some important geodetical work has been recently undertaken by Mr. 
G. R. Putnam in connection with the United States Geological Survey 
in the carrying out of a series of pendulum experiments to determine 
the force of gravity at various points in North America. This subject 
has received much attention from phj'sical geologists, especially since 
the publication of the results of Maskelyne*s experiments on Schehal- 
lion, and later of those of Pratt in the Himalayas and of Airy in a coal 
mine in the north of England. Pratt*s results seem to indicate that the 
material of the Himalayas was of less specific gravity than the adjoin- 
ing crust, so that the deviation of the plumb line from the true vertical 
was less than it should have been had the density of both been equal. 

The difticnlty and cost of the necessary experiments have in the past 
been a great barrier in the way of physicists who desired to repeat and 
extend them. But by the employment of a half-second or quarter-me- 
tre i)endulum these obstacles were so far reduced as to render the task 
one of comparative ease, and twenty-six stations were occupied and ob- 
servations made at each of them during five months of 1894. 

A statement of his results is given by Mr. Putnam in a tract pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Society of Washington, and following it is a 
short discussion of the results by Mr. G. K. Gilbert. 

Elaborate corrections are applied to the figures obtained by observa- 
tion wherebv thev arc reduced to those for latitude 40° and to sea-level, 
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the object being to ascertain whether or not they yield support to the 
theory of isostasy. This theory of course requires less gravitational ef- 
fect on sea-level in an elevated region than in one lying lower, in conse- 
quence of the loss of the positive and the presence of the negative 
attractive action of the elevated mass, the earth's whole surface being 
assumed by the theory to be in gravitational equilibrium, an assump- 
tion which may, however, be equally true on the theor}' of rigidity. 

At eleven stations from Ithaca, N. Y., to Denver, Colo., the gravita- 
tional co-efflcient was found to average 980.151 dynes, the small varia- 
tions from this mean (which was obtained at Ithaca) showing no rela- 
tion to the altitude of the station. On reaching the mountains, how- 
ever, the reduced figures show at once a high excess above the average 
for the plain, being at Pike's peak 980.229 dynes. The isostatic theory 
requires that they be less. The same is true in a less degree at all the 
mountain stations to Salt Lake City e.xchisive, except at Grand Junc- 
tion and Green River. Obviously these results give no support to the 
doctrine of isostasy, and Mr. (Jilbert says, **Gravity exceeds the isostatic 
requirement b}' 2.300 or 2,200 rock-feet. The evident suggestion is that 
the whole Rocky Mountain plateau, regarded as a prominence on a 
broader plateau, is sustained by the rigidity of the lithosphere." **The 
group of stations in the Yellowstone park re[K»ats the suggestion for the 
Rocky mountains of Montana." The two stations on the Colorado 
plateau give very discordant results. At Grand Junction, gravity was 
found to equal 980.198 dynes, an excess of 0.047 dyne, while at Green 
River it was 980.13(5 dynes, a defect of 0.015 dyne, a difference of 
1,800 rock-feet, which is not at present explicable. The same ditticulty 
was encountered at Washington and Philadelphia. 

On the whole, Mr. .Gilbert says that he inclines to the conclusion that 
the mountains are upheld by the rigidity of the lithosphere, but that 
the great interior plain is in a state of approximate isostatic equilib- 
rium. 

We may hojM? that the interest and value of such observations will 
lead to their continuance. The argument must be cumulative when 
the total amounts are so small and the variations so discordant. At 
present we do not feel that the results tell with any force in favor of ei- 
ther theory to the exclusion of the other. The unknown factors in the 
problem are important and the danger of error is great. e. w. c. 
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New York state, Henry Gannett; Rejwrts of a conference on geography', 
I.e. Russell: The United States Geological Survey in 1894, Marcus 
Baker. 

7/7. Papers in Srientific Journals. 

American Journal of Science, April, 1895, contains: Niagara and the 
Great lakes, F. B. Taylor: Disturbances in the direction of the plumb- 
line in the Hawaiian islands, E. D. Preston; Glacial lake St. Lawrence 
of Prof. Warren Upham. R. Chalmers; Epochs and stages of the Glacial 
period, Warren Upham; Structure and ap()endages of Trinucleus, C. E. 
Beecher. 

American Journal of Science, May, 1895, contains: Sketch of J. D. 
Dana, with portrait; Further notes on the gold ores of California, H. 
W. Turner: Improved rock cutter and trimmer, Edgar Kidwell. 

School of Mines Quarterly, Jan., 1895, contains: Garnet as an abrasive 
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material, F. C. Hooper; Analysis of Cretaceous clays from Long Island, 
C. H. Jottet. 

American Naturalist, April, 18d5, contains: On the presence of flour- 
ine as a test for the fossilization of animal bones, Thomas Wilson; Ob- 
servations on a so-called petrified man, J. M. Stedman; On the validity 
of the genus Margaritana, C. T. Simpson. 

Science, March 22, 1895. contains: Current notes on physiography 
(IV), W. M. Davis. 

Science, April 19, 1895, contains: On the marine mollusks of the 
Pampean formation, H. von Ihering. 

Science, April 26, 1895, contains: The Protolenus fauna, G. F. Mat- 
thew; Volcanic dust in Texas, H. W. Turner. 

Science, May 3, 1895, contains: Current notes on physiography (V), 
W. M. Davis; Letter to J. D. Dana. 

Science, May 10, 1895, contains: Current notes on physiography (VI), 
W. M. Davis. 

Journal of Geology, Feb.-March, 1895, contains: Sedimentary meas- 
urement of Cretaceous time, G. K. Gilbert; Use of the aneroid barome- 
ter in geological surveying, C. W. Rolfe; A petrographical sketch of 
iEgina and Methana, pt. 3, H. S. Washington; On Clinton conglomer- 
ates and wave marks in Ohio and Kentucky, A. F. Foerste; Glacial 
studies in Greenland, IV, T. C. Chamberlin. 

Journal of Geology, April-May, 1895, contains: The classification of 
European glacial deposits, James Geikie; The classification of American 
glacial deposits, T. C. Chamberlin; The variations of glaciers, H. F. 
Reid; Stratigraphy of the Saint Louis and Warsaw formations in south- 
eastern Iowa, C. H. Gordon; Algonkian rocks of the Grand canyon of 
the Colorado, C. D. Walcott; New light on isostasy, G. K. Gilbert; 
James I). Dana as a teacher of geology, O. C. Farrington. 

Ottawa Naturalist, Apr., 1895, contains: The Rensselaer grit plateau, 
R. W. Ells. 

Ottawa Naturalist, May, 1895, contains: On some dykes containing 
huronite, A. F. Barlow. 

American Naturalist, May, 1895, contains: On the presence of fluorine 
as a test for the fossilization of animal bones, Thomas Wilson. 

J V. Excerpts and Individual Publications. 

The Costilla meteorite, R. C. Hills. Proc. Colo. Sci. Soc; 2 pp. and 
plate; read Jan. 7, 1895. 

The Potsdam and Calciferous formations of Quebec and eastern On- 
tario, R. W. Ells. Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sec. 4, 1894, pp. 21-30. 

A synoptical index of the fossils of Missouri, C. R. Keyes. Mo. Geol. 
Sur., vol. V, pp. 241-260, 1894. 

A stratigraphic catalogue of Missouri fossils, C. R. Keyes. Mo. Geo. 
Sur., vol. IV, pp. 241-204, 1894. 

The apatite-bearing rocks of the Ottawa district, R. W. Ells. Cana- 
dian Rec. Sci., pp. 213-222, Jan., 1895. 

A history and descripton of magnesia and its base and compounds. 
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with particular reference to magnesite, H. G. Hanks. 27 pp., San Fran- 
cisco, 180.5. 

Catalogue of recognized Paleeozoic sponges of North America. W. R. 
Head. 11 pp. March 1, 1895. 

Notes on the Texas Terliaries, E. T. Dumble. Trans. Texas Acad. 
Sci., pp. 23-27, read June 19, 1894. 

L'eboulis de St. Alban, Mgr. LaHamme. Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
sec. 4, 1894, pp 63-70. 

Elements of mineralogy, crystallography and blow-pipe analysis from 
a practical standpoint. A. J. Moses and C. L. Parsons. 8vo., 342 pp., 
New York, D. VanNostrand Co., 1895. 

Oil and gas in Kansas, Erasmus Haworth. Proc. A. A. A. S., vol. 
XLiii, 1894, 8 pp. 

The geology of Conanicut island, R. I., G. L. Collie. Trans. Wis. 
Acad. Sci., Arts and Let., vol. x, pp. 199-230, pi. 4, March, 1895. 

Results of a transcontinental series of gravity measurements, G. R. 
Putnam. Philosophical Soc. of Washington, Hull. vol. xiii, pp. 31-00, 
April. 1895. 

Notes on the gravity determinations reported by Mr. G. R. Putnam, 
G. K. Gilbert. Same, pp. 61-76. 

The mineral development of Nova Scotia, Edward Gilpin. Trans. 
Federated Inst. Mining Eng., 1894, 15 pp. 

New and otherwise interesting Tertiary MoUusca from Texas, G. I). 
Harris. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., pp. 45-88, pis. 1-9. 1895. 

The discovery and development of the iron ores of Minnesota, N. H. 
Wincheli. Minn. Hist. Soc. Collections, vol. viii, pt. 1, pp. 25-40, map, 
1895. 

Interloessial till near Sioux City, Iowh, J. E. Todd and H. F. Bain. 
Proc.'Iowa Acad. Sci., 1894, vol. ii, pp. 20-23, pi. 1, 1895. 

Preglacial elevation of Iowa, H. F. Bain. Same, pp. 23-26. 

V. ProreedingH of Scientific iMboraUrries, etc. 

Bull. Dept. of Geol., Univ. of California, vol. 1, no. 8, pp. 241-272, 
Nov. 1894, contains: The geomorphogeny (►f the coast of northern Cali- 
fornia, A. C. Lawson. 

Bull, of the Illinois State Mus. Nat. Hist., Champaign, III., pp. 36-137, 
1894, contains: List of altitudes in the state of Illinois, C. W. Rolfe. 

Univ. of Cal., Bull. Dept. of Geol. On analcite diabase from San Luis 
Obispo Co, California, H. W. Fairbanks. Vol. i, no. 9, pp. 273-300, 
pis. 15-16, Jan., 1895. 

Bull. Mus. Com p. Zool, vol. xxvi, no. 1. A reconnoissanceof the Ba 
hamas and of the elevated reefs of Cuba in the steam yacht **Wild 
Duck,'* January to April, 1893, Alexander Agassiz. 203 pp., 47 pis., Dec, 
1894. 

Kansas Univ. Quart., Jan., 1895, contains: New or little known ex- 
tinct vertebrates, S. W. Williston. 

Bull. Mus. Comp. ZoOl., vol. xxvi, no. 2: A visit to the Bermudas in 
March, 1894. Alex. Agassiz. Pp. 205-281, pis. 1-30, April, 1895. 
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The same, vol. xvi (GeoL Ser.. vol. ii), no. 15; Notes on the geology 
of the island of Cuba, R. T. Hill. Pp. 2-13-288, pis. 1-9, April, 1895. 

Bull. Univ. of Wisconsin, science series, vol. 1, no. 2: On the quartz 
keratophyre and associated rocks of the north range of the Haraboo 
bluffs, Samuel Weidman. Pp. 35-56, pis. 1-3, Jan., 1895. 

Colorado College Studies, 1894, contains: The origin and use of the 
natural gas at Manitou, Colorado, \Vm. Strieby; The Choctaw and 
Grayson terranes of the Arietina, F. W. Cragin; Descriptions of new 
species of Invertebrata from the Comanche series in Texas, Indian Ter- 
ritory and Kansas, with definition of two Comanche terranes, F. W. 
Cragin; Vertebrata from the Neocomian of Kansas, F. W. Cragin. 

Kansas Univ. Quarterly, vol. in, no. 4, April, 1895, contains: Semi- 
arid Kansas, S. W. Williston: The stratigraphy of the Kansas Coal 
Measures, Erasmus Haworth; Division of the Kansas Coal Measures 
Erasmus Haworth; the coal fields of Kansas, Erasmus Haworth. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



A Correction. In the writer's recent papers entitled *'The Second 
Lake Algonquin'* (American Geologist, Feb. and March, 1895), and 
'•Niagara and the Great Lakes" (Am. Jour. Sci., April, 1895), the name 
*'Erigan" was adopted from Prof. J. W. Spencer's writings and used as 
the name of a section of the Niagara gorge and of the river which made 
that section. This course was adopted with the best of intentions. It 
was supposed that it would be the closest possible conformity to previ- 
ous use. But it is learned b}* a recent letter from Prof. Spencer that the 
writer's use of the name Erigan is entirely different from his. The mis- 
take would probably not have occurred, but for an unfortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, including the loss of a reprint in which Prof. 
Spencer originally used the name, and also the absence of Prof. Spencer 
in Jamaica and southern Mexico and the consequent failure of the 
writer to get an answer to a letter of inquiry addressed to him early in 
the winter. For these reasons the writer was led to rely solely uix)n his 
memory. Prof. Spencer's Erigan river, like that so named by the 
writer, drained only lake Erie. But it was entirely pre-Glacial and it 
followed the Grand River valley northward to the Dundas valley at the 
west end of lake Ontario and hence did not occupy the Niagara channel 
at all. (See "Origin of the Basins of the Great Lakes of America" by 
J. W. Spencer. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc, Nov., 1890, map page 2.) In 
the writer's articles referred to above the use of the name Erigan is 
confined in the first to pages 167 to 179, and in the second to pages 266 
to 270. In place of that name it is proposed to substitute the name 
"Little Niagara." This will be the name of the river which made the 
narrow, shallow gorge of the Whirlpool rapids, and that part of the 
gorge may be called the Little Niagara gorge. It is believed that the 
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substitution of this name throughout for •'Erigan'' will remove the dif- 
ficulty and obviate so far as is now possible the confusion which might 
otherwise arise. F. B. Taylor. 

FoH Wayne, Ind., May 10. 1895. 

A Question of Priority. In the summer of 1892, while making a 
geological examination in northwestern Texas, I found and collected a 
lot of vertebrate fossils from strata above the Loup Fork beds and be- 
low the beds I had previously described under the name of Blanco beds.* 
These fossils, with others, were sent to Prof. E. D. Cope for identifica- 
tion and description. His paper was published in May. 1893. f In that 
paper he said: 

•*A small collection made by Mr. Cummins, near Goodnight, on 
the Staked plains, presents characters which distinguish it from the 
faunne of the Ix>up Fork and Blanco formations. According to Mr. 
Cummins, the Ix)up Fork formation is overlaid by abed of gravel, 
which passes under the fossiliferous formation at G(X)dnight. He con- 
sequently regards the latter as of later age than the Loup Fork, while he 
thinks it older than the Equus beds of Rock creek. The paleontology 
sustains this view.'' 

In July, 1893, I published a paper on the geology of northwest TexasJ 
in which I describe the beds under the name of Goodnight division, 
giving a particular description of the locality, stratigraphic position and 
the fossils found in the beds. In that pai^ier I said: 

" At the mouth of Mulberry caiion, south side, five miles southwest 
from the town of Goodnight, in the southeastern edge of Armstrong 
county, there are beds containing fossils differing from the other Ter- 
tiary fossils of the Staked plains, and I have called them Goodnight 
beds for the purpose of referring to them more deflnitel}'.** 

This ought to have been sufficient to fix the name of the beds if they 
are to be kept up as a separate division . 

In the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. v, 1894, page 
94, there is an abstract of a paper by Prof. W. B. Scott, "The later la- 
custrine formations of the West.'* In that paper it is said: 

'* The latest of the three horizons of the Loup Fork may be called the 
Palo Duro, Go{>e having found it near the canon of that name in Texas." 

This pai>er was published on April 30, 1894, at least nine months af 
ter the publication of my description under the name of Goodnight 
division. 

In the fourth edition of Dana's Manual of Geology (1895), on page 
884, in a '*Table of the Approximate Equivalency of the Sub-divisions of 
the Tertiary," the name Palo Duro is used for these beds. Again, on 
page 885, it is used: **Palo Duro beds of Scott; G(K)dnight beds of 
Cummins, observed near the cnfion Palo Duro, in Texas, and also in 
northern Kansas." Again, on page 919, the name Palo Dun) beds is 

♦Second Annual Report Texas Geological Survey, p. 431, 
t Fourth Annual Report Texas Geological Survey. 
^Fourth Annual Report Texas Geological Survey. 
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used. It is said, ulso, on page 919, '*The preceding list of genera has 
been prepared for this place for the most part by W. B. Scott.** 

It will be readily seen from the above quotations that by the right of 
priority, the name Palo Duro cannot be used for these beds, for 1 had 
already described them under the name Goodnight division; I found the 
beds, collected the fossils, and gave the name to beds occupying a defi- 
nite horizon with sufficient particularity for identification. All this was 
done months before %he name Palo Duro was suggested by Prof. Scott, 
who has never been at the t3'pe locality, has never seen any of the fos- 
sils from there nnless he saw those I collected, nor has he ever given a 
description of the strata composing the divisions, nor has he given a defi- 
nite description of the locality of the beds. 

Thete are several other errors in Prof. Scott's paper. The fossils 
wefe not found by Gojie, they are not Loup Fork. They were not found 
near Palo Duro cafion. The fossils were found by myself. The beds are 
above the Loup Fork. They do not occur on Palo Duro canon, but on 
Mulb<*rry caiion, which is not even a branch of the Palo Duro, and the 
beds described, so far as known, do not occur within ten miles of any 
part of Palo Duro canon, and it would be a misnomer to call them by 
that name. The name Palo Duro for these beds must give place to 
Goodnight, the one first used by myself in describing them, notwith- 
standing the fact that the attempt has been made to substitute one for 
the other in the ''Manual of Geology'* by Dana. If priorit}' is not to 
control then utmost confusion will be the result. W. F. Cummins. 

Oe<tlogical Surrey of Texas. 

Stages of Recession of the North American Ice-Sheet shown by 
Glacial Lakes. During the past y«'ar this magazine and the Am«'ri- 
can Journal of Science have presented numerous papers by Mr. F. H. 
Taylor and Prof. J. W. Spencer, describing the evidences of Pleistocene 
bodies of water in the basins of the great Laurentian lakes, marked by 
ancient shore lines from near the pre.sent lake levels up to maximum 
hights of 500 to (KX) feet or more. The extensive submergence, follow- 
ing the period of deiK)sition of the boulder-clay or till, is ascribed by 
these authors to depression of the St. Lawrence drainage area so low as 
to admit the sea to the limits defined by the highest b€»aches. The al- 
ternative view, which attributes the Pleistocene shore lines to lakes 
dammed on the north and northeast by the receding ice-sheet, is held 
by Gilbert, Chamberlin, Levereti, and others, including the present 
writer; but it has had scanty advocacy m the American Geologist 
while these articles by Taylor and Spencer have been appearing. 
Another recent writer. Prof. A. C. Lawson, from his examination of the 
shore lines about the north side of lake Superior, concludes that they 
were formed by a lake; but he sup[K>ses its existence to have been due to 
land barriers, not to the waning ice-sheet. In the American Journal of 
Science, however, for last January, I have endeavored to give a sum- 
mary of the evidence for the origin of all the ancient high shores about 
the Laurentian lakes by the obstruction of the continental glacier dur- 
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\ng its departure in the cl<>sin<; or ChamplHin epoch of the Ice age, with 
citations of the voluminous liti»rature of this subject. The map which 
accompanied that paper is reprinted in the May American Geologist 
as Plate X, delineating provisionally seven stages of the ice-sheet, from 
its maximum extent to the time, late in the process of the ice departure, 
when the sea api^ears first to have found an avenue of inflow to the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa valleys and the basin of lake Champlain by the 
melting away of the glacial barrier across the present course of the 
St. Lawrence in the vicinity of Quebec or farther northeast. The 
high Pleistocene shores from lake Superior to lake Ontario, and the 
highest shores above the marine beds eastward, seem to me to be clearly 
referable to glacial lakes; and for comparison with the opinions of 
Spencer, Taylor, and Lawson, the sequence of events represented in 
Plate X by the seven stages of culminating and waning glaciation is 
here brought very concisely into review. 

1. Greatest extension of the ice-sheet; Mt. Washington and the 
Green and Adirondack mountains enveloped to their summits by the 
continental glacier; its surface thence rising northward across the St. 
Lawrence valley to the Laurentian highlands. The Kansan stage of 
Chamberlin*s classification (third edition of the Great Ice Age, 1894, and 
Journal of Geology, vol. iii, pp. 270-277, April-May, 1895). 

2. l^undary of the waning ice-sheet at the Altamont moraine, the 
earliest and outermost of the scries traced across the northern United 
States, marking pauses or slight readvances which interrupted the gen- 
eral glacial retreat. This time, coming after Chambcrlin's intervening 
Aftonian and lowan stages, was at the beginning of his Wisconsin or 
moraine-forming stage. 

3. Maximum area of the Western Su|)erior glacial lake, 500 to 000 feet 
above the west part of lake Su|>erior, with outlet through northwestern 
Wisconsin by the Bois Brule and St. Croix rivers. The glacial lake 
Warren, outflowing past Chicago, reached north along the greater part 
of the basin of lake Michigan: and the Western Erie glacial lake out- 
flowed past Ft. Wayne to the Wabash river. 

4. Maximum area of lake Warren, 400 to 600 feet above lake Sui>erior 
and the north part of lake Huron and Georgian bay; extending east 
somewhat beyond lake Nipissing, and to Crittenden in southwestern 
New York, with shores now raised by differential uplift nearly 300 feet 
above the east end of lake Erie. 

5. l^mndary of the ice-sheet passing east of lake Nipissing, thence 
south to the vicinity of Toronto, and east along the north side of the 
Mohawk river. The glacial lake Algonquin, held by an ice barrier only 
at the lowest passes east of Georgian bay, with outflow south by the St. 
Clair and Detroit rivers, was- at first Iributary to the very short-lived 
glacial lake Lundy, above the east part of the present lake Erie, but 
later to the glacial lake Iroquois by the Niagara river, which then be- 
gan its existence and the erosion of the gorge below its receding water- 
fall. 

6. Recession of the ice-sheet past the north side of the Adirondacks; 
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lakes Iroquois and Hiulson-Champlain thus merged in the glacial lake 
Ri. Lawrence, which had a level about 250 feet below lake Iro<iuois and 
about 50 feet above the sea. 

7. Rapid melting of the border of the ice-sheet by the laving action of 
the lake St. Lawrence on the west and of the sea in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence on the east, finally cut through the ice-barrier, permitting the sea 
to come into the moderately depressed St. Lawrence, Ottawa and Cham- 
plain valleys, its southwestern limit being at the Thousand Islands, be- 
low the mouth of lake Ontario. 

Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, in the May number of the American Geolo- 
gist (pages 330-335), cites abundant proofs of the transportation of drift 
from northwest to southeast across the highest mountains of New En- 
gland, which could have resulted only from the accumulation of the 
ice-sheet so thick as to fill the St. Lawrence valley and to have greater 
altitude there and on the Laurentidc highlands than on the mountain 
region south of the St. Lawrence. Eastward the ice had a lobate bor- 
der, with one lobe covering New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, while an- 
other extended from Labrador southeasterly over Newfoundland to the 
Grand Bank. An intervening tract, reaching northwesterly into the 
ice-sheet at least to the Magdalen islands, was exempted from glacia- 
tion.* 

Rain stftrms. sweeping northeasterly as now over the same n^gion, 
melted away the southwestern border of the ice-sheet and caused it to 
recede chiefly from southwest to northeast; but farther eastward, when 
the storms within a half day, more or less, had advanced to distances 
of 100 to 200 miles upon the ice-sheet, their precipitation was doubtless 
changed to snow, causing the ice there to increase in thickness, and 
transferring the summit of the ice covering the St. Lawrence valley 
{gradually farther and farther to the northeast. It seems thus very 
pn>bable that the ice may have remained latest as a barrier across this 
valley even as far northeastward as Metis, nearly 200 miles below Que- 
bec, which I think to be indicated by the glacial strite as these are de- 
scribed by Mr. Robert Chalmers. f The same predominantly southwest- 
ward striation extends thence along the St. Lawrence valley, lakes On- 
tario and Erie, and onward to southern Illinois. Throughout this 
distance of more than 1,200 miles the glacial recession, as shown by the 
striae, was from southwest to northeast, and the barrier of ice holding 
the Laurentian glacial lakes was melted back from Chicago to Quebec, 
or perhaps even to the lower part of the present St. Lawrence estuary, 
previous to any opportunity for the sea U) come into the valley. 

More than twenty years ago, Profs. N. H. Winchelland J. S. Newber- 
ry referred the Late Glacial subnjergence in the basins of the Red 
liver of the North and the river St. Lawrence to lakes held by the de- 
parting ice-sheet. Their opinion is well sustained, as the present writer 
believes, by th<* observations which have since been gathered in more 

•(leolofirirai Survey of Canada, Report o( Progress for 1879-80, Part G. American 
Geologist, vol. xv. pp. 198, 203. March. 189s. 

tAni. Journal of Science, III, vol. xlix, pp. 273-275, April, 1895. 
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extended mapping uf the old shores and in determinations of their alti- 
tndcs and changes of level. Traces of other ice-dammed lakes have 
been also carefully studied in New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
the Ohio valley, and the Souris valley in North Dakota and Manitoba. 
Such lakes are also recorded by the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, and by 
high bt?ach lines in the valleys on the east side of the Scandinavian 
mountains. No marine fossils occur in the beaches or other contempo- 
raneous deposits; but fresh-water molluscan shells are found in these 
deposits within the area of lake Agassi/, which occupied the basin of 
the Red river and of the Manitoba lakes, and in the beaches and deltas 
of lakes Warren, Algonquin and Inxiuois. These bodies of water are 
thus proved to have been lacustrine; and the differential inclinations of 
their shores demonstrate that no land barriers, but only the receding 
ice, could have confined them on their north and northeast sides. 

Wauren Upham. 
119 Oakdale Ace., Cleveland, Ohio, Map 15th, 1895. 



PERSONAL AN D SCIE NTIFIC NEWS. 

The Geological Society of Washington has recently is- 
sued a pamphlet of 46 pages which contains the presidential 
address of C. D. Walcott, entitled "The United States Geolog- 
ical Survey," and abstracts of minutes and lists of officers 
and members, 189f3-1894. It is edited by the secretaries, 
Whitman Cross and J. S. Diller. The total membership is 
156, of which 120 are active and 36 corresponding members. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., 
has undertaken to publish, as one volume of its 4:to memoirs, 
a monograph of **The North American Crinoidea Camerata," 
by Charles Wachsmuth and Frank Springer. As is well 
known, the authors have devoted years of careful work to the 
preparation of this monograph, which is expected from the 
press during the early part of 1896. The volume will contain 
600 to 700 pages of text, and will be accompanied by an atlas 
of 83 plates. As the edition of so elaborate a publication 
must naturally be limited, subscriptions are asked for at an 
early date. The subscription price is thirty dollars. 

A LIFE OF Louis Agassiz, by Jules Marcou, will soon be is- 
sued from the press of Macmillan «k Co. The work will be in 
two volumes, 8vo, with illustrations. The author had oppor- 
tunity to know Agassiz intimately, both in Europe and in 
America. 

The Walker prize, given by the Boston Society of Natu- 
ral History, has been this year awarded to Dr. E. W. Clay- 
pole of Buchtel College. Akron, Ohio, for an essay on the 
Devonian formations of the Ohio basin. 
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The University op Kansas has recently distributed the fol- 
lowing statement concerning a geological survey of the state : 

In conformity with the law under which the University of Kansas is 
now working, the Board of Regents, at a recent meeting, formally or- 
ganized the University Geological Survey of Kansas, with Chancellor 
P. H. Snow, ex-offlcio director; professor S. W. Williston, paleontolo- 
gist; professor Erasmus Haworth, geologist and mineralogist, and pro- 
fessor E. H. S. Bailey, chemist. 

In addition to these, other members of the university faculty will be 
engaged upon the work of the survey, as well as the advanced students 
of the departments of geology and paleontology. An effort will also be 
made to centrali/x* and unify the energies of different geologists in the 
state who have been doing valuable work along different lines of geo- 
logical investigations. Already a considerable start has been made and 
the co-operation of different geologists of the state has been secured. 

The jx)licy of the survey will be conservative, with the expectation 
that it will be continued and eventually include all other branches of 
the natural history of the state. The general stratigraphy of the stale 
will first be elaborated in order that it may be used in the furlherstudy 
of various questions of economic and scientific importance, all of which 
will be taken up as rapidly as existing conditions from time to time will 
permit. 

Work in the Coal Measures of the state has been in progress for two 
summers, and volume I of the report is now almost ready for publica- 
tion. Other volumes will ap))ear at irregular intervals. Those already 
under preparation are; one on coal, oil and gas: one on the vertebrate 
paleontology of the state; and one on the salt and gypsum deposits of 
Kansas. 

An improved rock cutter and trimmer is described by Mr. 
Edgar Kidwell in the American Journal of Science for May. 
This machine is quite simple in construction and has been 
used by the Michigan Geological Survey during the last year 
with good results. It can be obtained from Merrill Brothers, 
465 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. T. C. Hopkins, formerly of the Arkansas Geological 
Survey, has been appointed assistant geologist in Indiana. He, 
together with Mr. Blatchy, state geologist, expects to spend 
the coming field season working up the building stones of the 
Carboniferous. 

An atlas of the state of New York will be published in a 
few weeks by Julius Bien «k Co. Among other features it 
will contain temperature, rainfall, and hypsometric maps of 
the stat«. 

Dr. J. G. Norwood, Emeritus Professor of Physics in the 
University of Missouri, died May 6th, in his eighty-eighth 
year. He is well known to western geologists through his 
reports which accompany the "Report of a Geological Survey 
of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota," by Dr. D. D. Owen. In 
a future number we expect to present a sketch of Dr. Nor- 
wood's life, written by Prof. G. C. Broadhead. 
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